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PREFACE. 


''  De  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam  aliis."* 

There  are  two  things,  cheap  and  common  enough  when 
separated,  but  as  costly  in  value  as  irresistible  in  power  when 
combined — truth  and  novelty.  Their  union  is  like  that  of 
steam  and  fire,  which  nothing  can  overcome.  Truth  and* 
novelty,  when  united,  must  overcome  the  whole  superincumbent 
pressure  of  error  and  of  prejudice,  whatever  be  its  weight ;  and 
the  effects  will  be  proportionate  to  the  resistance.  But  the 
moral  earthquake,  unlike  the  natural,  while  it  convulses  the 
nations,  reforms  them  too.  On  subjects  indeed,  on  which 
mankind  have  been  thinking  for  so  many  thousands  of  years, 
it  will  often  happen,  that  whatever  is  absolutely  new,  may  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  absolutely  false.  It  is  a  melancholy  con- 
sideration for  authors,  that  there  is  very  liljle  terra  incognita 
in  literature,  and  there  now  remains  to  us 'moderns,  only  two 
roads  to  success — discovery  and  conquest.  '  If  indeed  we  can 
advance  any  propositions  that  are  both  true  and  new,  these  aro 
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indisputably  our  own  by  right  of  discovery ;  and  if  we  can 
repeat  what  is  old,  more  briefly  and  brightly  than  others,  this 
also  becomes  our  own,  by  right  of  conquest.  The  pointed 
propriety  of  Pope,  was,  to  all  his  readers,  originality,  and  even 
the  lawful  possessors  could  not  always  recognise  their  own  pro- 
perty in  his  hands.  Few  have  borrowed  more  freely  than 
Gray  and  Milton,  but  with  a  princely  prodigality,  they  have 
repaid  the  obscure  thoughts  of  others,  with  far  brighter  of 
their  own ;  like  the  ocean,  which  drinETup  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  rivers  from  the  flood,  but  replenishes  them  with  the 
clearest  from  the  shower. 

These  reflections,  however  they  may  tend  to  show  the 
difficulties  which  all  must  encounter  who  aim  at  originality, 
9  will,  nevertheless  in  no  wise  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of 
those  who  will  attempt  to  surmount  them,  since  "  fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread."  In  good  truth,  we  should  have  a 
glorious  conflagration,  if  all  who  cannot  put  fire  into  their  works 
would  only  consent  to  put  their  works  into  the  fire.  But  this 
is  an  age  of  economy,  as -well  as  of  an  illumination,  and  a 
considerate  author  will  not  rashly  condemn  his  volumes  to  that 
devouring  element,  who  reflects  that  the  pastery  cook,  and  the 
confectioner  are  sure  to  put  good  things  into  his  pages*,  if  he 
fail  to  do  it  himself. 

Most  of  the '  maxims  and  positions  advanced  in  the  present 
volume,  are  founded  on  two  simple  truisms,  that  men  are  the 
same ;  and  that  the  passions  are  the  powerful  and  disturbing 
forces,  the  greater  or  the  less  prevalence  of  which  gives  indivi- 
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duality  to  character.  But  we  must  not  only  express  clearly,  but 
think  deeply,  nor  can  we  concede  to  Buffon  that  style  alone  is 
that  quality  that  will  immortalize  an  author.  The  essays  of 
Montaigne,  and  the  analogy  of  Butler,  will  live  forever,  in 
spite  of  their  style.  Style  indeed  is  the  valet  of  genius,  and 
an  able  one  too;  but  as  the  true  gent^raan  will  appear,  even 
in  rags,  so  true  genius  will  shine  even  through  the  coarsest 
style.  ^ 

In  an  age  remarkable  for  good  reasoning  and  bad  conduct, 
for  sound  rules  and  corrupt  manners,  when  virtue  fills  our 
heads,  but  vice  our  hearts;  when  those  who  would  fain  per- 
suade us  that  they  are  quite  sure  of  heaven,  appear  to  be  in  no 
greater  hurry  to  go  there  than  other  folks,  but  put  on  the 
livery  of  the  best  master  only  to  serve  the  worst;  in  an  age 
when  modesty  herself  is  more  ashamed  of  detection  than  of 
delinquency ;  when  independence  of  principle  consists  in  having 
no  principle  on  which  to  depend ;  and  free  thinking  not  in 
thinking  freely,  but  in  being  free  from  thinking;  in  an  age 
when  patriots  will  hold  any  thing  except  their  tongues ;  keep 
any  thing  except  their  words ;  and  loose  nothing  patiently 
except  their  characters ;  to  improve  such  an  age  must  be 
difficult,  to  instruct  it  dangerous ;  and  he  stands  no  chance  of 
amending  it,  who  cannot  at  the  same  time  amuse  it. 

With  books,  as  with  companions,  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  know  which  to  avoid,  than  which  to  choose ;  for  good  books 
are  as  scarce  as  good  companions,  and  in  both  instances,  all 
that  we  can  learn  from  bad  ones  is,  that  so  much  time  has  been 
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thrown  away.  That  writer  does  the  most  who  gives  his  reader 
the  most  knowledge,  ami  takes  from  him  the  least  time.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  attained  this,  I  have  only  attempted  it- 
Words  indeed  are  but  the  signs  and  counters  of  knowledge, 
and  their  currency  should  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  capital 
which  they  represent :  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  maxims  in  the  following  pages 
are  written  upon  this  principle — that  men  are  the  saiae;  upon 
this  alone  it  is,  that  the  sacred  maxim  which  forms  the  golden 
hinge  of  our  religion,  rests  and  revolves,  "  do  unto  thy  neighbor 
as  thou  wouldst  that  he  should  do  unto  thee."  The  proverbs  of 
Solomon  suit  all  places  and  all  times,  because  Solomon  knew 
mankind,  and  mankind  are  ever  the  same.  No  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  body  cr  in  the  mind.  Four  thousand 
years  ago  men  shivered  with  frost,  and  panted  with  heat,  were 
cold  in  their  gratitude,  and  ardent  in  their  revenge. - 

Should  my  readers  think  some  of  my  conclusions  too  severe, 
they  will  in  justice  recollect  that  my  object  is  truth,  that  my 
subject  is  man,  and  that  a  handsome  picture  cannot  represent 
deformity. 

The  approbation  of  a  few  discerning  friends  is  all  the  reward 
I  wish  for  my  labors. 
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h  is  better  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner,  than  a  ready  debater. 
Humility  is  one   of  the  most  amiable  virtues  we  can  possess. 
Man's  happiness  or  misery,  is  in  a  great  measure  put  into  his 
own  hands. 

Despise  no  infirmity  of  body  or  mind,  nor  any  condition  of 
life,  for  they  are,  perhaps,  to  be  your  own  lot. 

It  is  better  to  live  on  a  little,  than  outlive  a  good  deal. 

Reproof  either  hardens  or  softens  its  objects. 

That  man  is  fortunate  who  escapes  censure. 

If  we  contend  about  trifles,  and  violently  maintain  our 
opinions,  we  shall  gain  but  few  friends. 

Quarrels  are  easily  begun,  but  with  difficulty  ended. 

Hasty  promises  are  but  seldom  kept.  Be  therefore  cautious 
of  promising  without  being  sure  that  you  have  the  will  and 
power  to  perform. 

Men  who  will  not  be  imposed  upon,  always  make  themselves 
enemies. 

There  is  nothing  <  f  which  we  are   so  liberal,  as  of  advice. 
We  are  never  made  so  ridiculous  by  the  qualities  we  have, 
as  by  those  we  affect  to  have. 

We  had  better  appear  to  be  what  we  are,  than  affect  to 
appear  what  we  are  not. 
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The  ambitious  deceive  themselves  in  proposing  an  end  to 
their  ambition;  for  that  end,  when  attained,  becomes  a  means. 

We  pass  often  from  love  to  ambition;  but  we  seldom  return 
from  ambition  to  love. 

Those  who  apply  themselves  too  much  to  little  things, 
commonly  become  incapable  of  great  ones. 

Avarice  is  more  opposite  to  economy  than  liberality. 

Extreme  avarice  always  makes  mistakes.  There  is  no  passion 
that  oftener  misses  its  aim,  nor  on  which  the  present  has  so 
much  influence  in  prejudice  of  the  future. 

Avarice  often  produces  contrary  effects.  There  are  many 
people  who  sacrifice  their  whole  fortunes  to  dubious  and  distant 
expectations.  There  are  those  who  contemn  great  future  for 
little  present  advantages. 

Fortune  has  been  considered  the  guardian  divinity  of  fools; 
and  on  this  score,  she  has  been  accused  of  blindness:  but  it 
should  rather  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  her  sagacity,  when  she 
helps  those  who  certainly  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  Pope  conducts  himself  towards  our  Heavenly  Master 
as  a  knavish  Steward  does  to  an  earthly  one.  He  says  to 
the  tenants,  you  may  continue  to  neglect  my  Master's  interests 
as  much  as  you  please,  but  keep  on  good  terms  with  me,  and 
I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  be  on  good  terms  with  my  master. 

The  most  ridiculous  of  all  -animals  is  a  proud  priest;  he 
cannot  use  his  own  tools,  without  cutting  his  own  fingers. 

Villains  are  usually  the  worst  casuists,  and  rush  into  greater 
crimes  to  avoid  less.  Henry  the  Eighth  committed  murder,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  adultery ;  and  in  our  times,  those  who 
commit  the  latter  crime  attempt  to  wash  off  the  stain  of 
seducing  the  wife,  by  signifying  their  readiness  to  shoot  the 
husband. 
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If  you  cannot  avoid  a  quarrel  with  a  blackguard,  let  your 
lawyer  manage  it  rather  than  yourself.  No  man  sweeps  his 
own  chimney,  but  employs  a  chimney  sweeper,  who  has  no 
objection  to  dirty  work,  because  it  is  his  trade. 

Of  the  professions,  it  may  be  said,  that  soldiers  are  becoming 
too  popular,  parsons  too  lazy,  physicians  too  mercenary,  and 
lawyers  too  powerful. 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision ;  and  yield 
with  graciousness,  or  oppose  with  firmness. 

'He  that  can  please   nobody,  is  not  so  mucTi  to  be  pitted,    as 
he  that  nobody  can  please. 

An  Irishman  fights  before  he  reasons.  A  Scotchman 
reasons  before  he  fights.  An  Englishman  is  not  particular  as 
to  the  order  of  precedence,  but  will  do  either  to  accommodate 
his  customers.  A  modern  General  has  said,  that  the  best 
troops  would  be  as  follows:  An  Irishman  half  drunk,  a 
Scotchman  half  starved,  and  an  Englishman  with  his  belly 
full. 

Avarice  has  ruined  more  men  than  prodigality,  and  the 
blindest  thoughtlessness  of  expenditure  has  not  destroyed  so 
many  fortunes  as  the  calculating  but  insatiable  lust  of 
accumulation. 

Some  reputed  saints  that  have  been  canonized,  ought  to 
have  been  cannonaded ;  and  some  reputed  sinners  that  have 
bece  cannonaded,  ought  to  have  been  canonized. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  there  were  no  other  road  to 
Heaven  but  through  Hell.  Yet  this  dangerous  and  impracticable 
road  has  been  attempted  by  all  those  princes,  potentates  and 
statesmen,  who  have  done  evil  that  good  might  come. 

We  most  readily  forgive  that  attack,  which  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  reaping  a  splendid  triumph.  A  wise  man  will 
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not  sally  forth  from  his  door  to  cudgel  a  fool,    who  is  in  tlie 
act  of  breaking  his  windows,  by  pelting  him  with  guineas. 

If  rich,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceal  our  wealth ;  but  if  poor, 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  conceal  our  poverty.  We  shall  find 
that  it  is  less  difficult  to  hide  a  thousand  guineas,  than  one  hole 
in  our  coat. 

Instruction  by  precept  is  tedious,  by  example,  short  and 
effectual. 

If  you  are  under  obligation  to  many,  it  is  prudent  to  postpone 
the  recompensing  of  one,  until  it  be  in  your  power  to  remunerate 
all,  otherwise  you  will  make  more  enemies  by  what  you  give, 
than  by  what  you  withhold. 

Economy  of  itself  is  a  great  income. 

It  is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys,  than  to  maintain  one. 

It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  depend  on  the  fame  of  others. 

Pleasure  bought  at  the  expense  of  pain,    is  a  bad  purchase. 

Nature  and  sound  philosophy,  are  never  at  variance. 

Little  things  are  suitable  to  little  men. 

Flatterers  are  the  most  dangerous  species  of  enemies. 

Honesty  is  praised  and  starved. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  .to  hate  those  whom  lie  has  injured. 

AVliat  soberness  conceals,  drunkenness  reveals. 

The  covetous  man  is  always  in  want. 

The  coward  calls  himself  a  cautious  fellow ;  the  miser  an 
economist. 

Opportunity  makes  the  thief. 

It  is  prudent  to  be  on  the  reserve  even  with  your  best  friend, 
when  he  shows  himself  too  anxious  to  discover  your  secret. 

As  we  become  old,  we  become  once  more  foolish,  and'  more 
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Beauty  is  potent,  but  money  is  omnipotent. 

Great  defects  only  belong  to  great  men. 

Beauty  without  virtue,  is  like  a  flower  without  perfume. 

The  tongue  of  a  woman  is  as  a  sword,  and  she  seldom  suffers 
it  to  rest. 

Self  love  is  the  greatest  of  all  flatterers . 
Patience  is  bitter,  but  the  fruit  of  it  is  sweet. 
Gaming  is  the  child  of  avarice,  and  the  father  of  despair. 
The  world  is  the  book  of    women,   they   profit   more  by 
observation  of  it  than  books. 

No  bo.dy  so  like  an  honest  man  as  an  arrant  knave. 

V 

Show  me  a  liar,  and  I  will  show  you  a  theif. 
A  mill  and  a  woman  are  always  in  want  of  something. 
Beauty  and  folly  are  frequent  companions. 
No  man  is  wise  at  all  times. 

Govern  your  mind,  which  unless  it  obeys,  will  command. 
Fear  is  often  concealed  under  a  show  of  daring. 
He  injures  the  good,  who  spares  the  bad. 
The  traveller  with  an  empty  purse,  may  sing  before  the  foot- 
pad. 

Light  griefs  are  loquacious,  deep  sorrow  has  no  tongue. 

Let  nothing  be  said  of  the  dead   but  what  is  favorable. 

Men  readily  believe  what  they  wish  to  be  true. 

To  many  fortune  gives  too  much,  to  nobody  enough. 

Praise  without  profit,  puts  little  in  the  pocket. 

The  weeping  of  an  heir,  is  laughter  under  a  mask. 

Every  man  should  act  suitable  to  his  character  and  station 
in  life. 
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Men  substitute  cunning  for  safe  and  solid  sense. 

There  can  be  no  death  without  birth — no  smoke  without 
fire — no  harvest  without  seed — anything  or  everything  produced 
from  nothing. 

Habitual  indifference  to  truth  soon  destroys  all  moral  principle, 
and  is  the  prolific  parent  of  innumerable  vices. 

Christianity  is  the  only  light  which  can  dispel  "  the  shadows, 
clouds  and  darkness"  that  rests  upon  futurity,  and  solve  those 

doubts  and  difficulties  which  unassisted  reason  attempts  in  vain- 

f 
A  revengeful  knave,  will  do  more  than  he  willsay,  a  grateful 

one,  willsay  more  than  he  will  do. 

Attempts  at  reform,  when  they  fail,  strengthen  despotism  ; 
as  he  that  struggles,  tightens  those  cords  he  does  not  succeed 
in  breaking. 

We  are  sure  to  be  loosers  when  we  quarrel  with  ourselves; 
it  is  a  civil  war,  and  in  all  such  contentions,  triumphs  are 
defeats. 

Faults  of  the  head  are  punished  in  this  world,  those  of  the 
heart  in  another;  but  as  most  of  our  vices  are  compound,  so 
also  is  their  punishment. 

Solomon  has  said,  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;"  and 
perhaps  destruction  has  caused  as  much  novelty  as  invention 
for  that  is  often  a  revival,  which  we  think  a  discovery. 

Two  things,  well  considered,  would  prevent  many  quarrels; 
first,  to  have  it  well  ascertained  whether  we  are  not  disputing 
about  terms  rather  than  things;  and  secondly,  to  examine  if  that 
on  which  we  (lifter,  is  worth  contending  about. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  fools,  that  their  pretensions 
should  rise  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  their  abilities,  and  their 
presumption  with  their  weakness:  and  for  the  wise,  that 
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diffidence  should  be  the  companion  of  talent,  and  doubt  the 
fruit  of  investigation. 

More  have  been  mined  by  their  servants,  than  by  their 
masters. 

Love,  like  the  cold  bath,  is  never  negative,  it  seldom  leaves 
us  where  it  finds  us,  if  once  we  plunge  into  it,  it  will  either 
highten  our  virtues  or  inflame  our  vices. 

In  most  quarrels  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides.  A  quarrel 
may  be  compared  to  a  spark,  which  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  flint  as  well  as  a  steel— either  of  them  may  hammer 
on  wood  forever,  no  fire  will  ever  follow. 

Our  wealth  is  often  a  snare  to  ourselves,  and  always  a 
temptation  to  others. 

Grant  graciously  what  you  cannot  refuse  safely.  And 
conciliate  those  you  cannot  conquer. 

Demagogues,  however  fond  they  may  affect  to  be  of 
independence  and  liberty  in  their  public  speeches,  are  invariably 
tories  in  their  private  actions,  and  despots  in  their  own  families, 
the  most  violent  of  them  have  usually  been  formed  by  the 
refusal  of  some  unreasonable  request;  and  their  patriotism 
appears  in  a  very  questionable  shape,  when  we  see  that  they 
rejoice  in  just  as  mcch  public  calamity  as  introduces  them  into 
power,  and  supplants  their  rivals. 

Restorations  disappoint  the  loyal.  If  princes  at  such  times 
have  much  to  give,  they  have  also  much  to  gain ;  and  policy 
dictates  the  necessity  of  bestowing  rather  to  conciliate  enemies, 
than  to  reward  friends. 

We  are  ruined,  not  by  what  we  really  want,  but  what  we 
think  we  do ;  therefore,  never  go  abroad  in  search  of  your 
wants,  if  they  be  real  wants,  they  will  come  home  in  search  of 
you;  for  he  that  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  will  soon  want 

what  he  cannot  buy. 
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No  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and  dispatch.  Hurry 
is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  dispatch  of  a  strong  one.  A 
weak  man  in  office,  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  laboring 
eternally,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  in  constant  motion  without 
getting  on  a  jot;  like  a  turnstile,  he  is  in  every  body's  way,  but 
stops  nobody ;  he  talks  a  great  deal,  but  says  very  little ;  looks 
into  every  tiling  but  sees  into  nothing;  and  has  a  hundred  irons 
in  the  fire,  but  very  few  of  them  are  hot,  and  with  those  few 
that  are,  he  only  burns  his  fingers. 

Rats  and  conquerors  must  expect  no  mercy  in  misfortune. 

If  men  praise  your  efforts,  suspect  their  judgment;  if  they 
censure  them,  your  own. 

It  is  better  to  be  laughed  at,  than  be  ruined ;  better  to  have 
a  wife,  who,  like  Martiel  Manurra,  cheapens  every  thing  and 
buys  nothing,  than  to  be  impoverished  by  one  whose  vanity 
will  purchase  every  thing,  but  whose  pride  will  cheapen  nothing. 

He  that  can  charm  a  whole  company  by  singing,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  has  no  cause  to  regret  so  dangerous  a  gift,  is  a 
very  extraordinary  man,  and  I  may  add,  a  very  fortunate  man. 

We  should  learn  in  time  to  reason,  rather  than  declaim;  and 
to  prefer  justness  of  argument,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
facts,  to  sounding  epithets,  and  splendid  superlatives,  which  may 
disturb  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  but  leave  no  lasting 
impression  upon  the  mind.  We  should  learn,  that  to  accuse 
and  prove  are  very  different;  and  that  reproaches  unsupported 
by  evidence,  affect  only  the  character  of  him  that  utters  them. 

Age  frequently  adds  obstinacy  to  stupidity — and  when  age 
recedes  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less 
temptation,  then  indeed  is  that  being  lost  to  every  respect  from 
his  fellow  creatures. 

Age  very  frequently  assumes  the  privilege  of  being  insolent 
and  supercilious  without  punishment. 
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It  is  better  to  part  with  our  ignorance  than  our  modesty. 

New  faults  are  frequently  more  disagreeable   than  old  ones. 

Ease,  if  it  is  not  rising  into  pleasure,  will  be  settling  into  pain. 

It  is  better  that  one's  foot  make  a  slip  than  the  tongue. 

You  may  know  a  foolish  woman  by  her  finery. 

There  are  only  two  things  in  which  the  false  professors  of 
all  religions  have  agreed ;  to  persecute  all  other  sects,  and  to 
plunder  their  own. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Scripture  to  which  all  the  potentates 
of  Europe  seem  to  have  given  their  unanimous  assent  and 
approbation,  and  to  have  studied  so  thoroughly,  as  to  have  it 
quite  at  their  finger  ends.  "  There  went  out  a  decree  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Cesar,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed." 

He  that  openly  tells  his  friends  all  that  he  thinks  of  them, 
must  expect  that  they  will  secretly  tell  his  enemies  much  that 
they  do  not  think  of  him. 

The  greatest  friend  of  truth  is  time,  her  greatest  enemy  is 
prejudice,  and  her  constant  companion  is  humility. 

Did  universal  charity  prevail,  earth  would  be  a  heaven,  and 
hell  a  fable. 

Hope  is  a  prodigal  young  heir,  and  experience  is  his  banker; 
but  his  drafts  are  seldom  honored,  since  there  is  often  a  heavy 
balance  against  him,  because  he  draws  largely  on  a  small  capital, 
is  not  yet  in  possession,  and  if  he  were,  would  die. 

The  only  kind  office  performed  for  us  by  our  friends  of 
which  we  never  complain,  is  our  funeral;  and  the  only  thing 
which  we  are  sure  to  want,  happens  to  be  the  only  thing  which 
we  never  purchase — our  coffin. 

We  follow  the  world  in  approving  others,  but  we  go  before 
in  approving  ourselves. 
B  5 
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None  are  so  fond  of  secrets,  as  those  who  do  not  mean  to 
keep  them ;  such  persons  covet  secrets  as  a  spendthrift  covets 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  circulation. 

Men  wrangle  for  religion;  write  for  it;  die  for  it;  any  thing 
but  live  for  it. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  we  should  please  some  men, 
some  women,  and  some  children,  much  more  by  listening  than 
by  talking. 

An  upright  minister  asks  what  recommends  a  man ;  a 
corrupt  minister,  who  ? 

The  first  consideration  with  a  knave,  is  how  to  help  himself, 
and  the  second  how  to  do  it,  with  an  appearance  of  helping 
you.  Dionysius  the  tyrant  stripped  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  of  a  robe  of  massy  gold,  and  substituted  a  cloak  of 
wool,  saying,  gold  is  too  cold  in  winter,  and  too  heavy  in 
summer — It  behoves  us  to  take  care  of  Jupiter. 

A  wise  man  changes  his  opinions  often :  a  fool  never. 

A  handsome  hostess  is  bad  for  the  purse. 

The  Spaniards  say,  poverty  is  no  baseness,  but  it  is  a  branch 
of  knavery. 

The  last  thing  that  is  lost  is  hope. 

Fools  and  obstinate  people  make  lawyers  rich. 

The  most  exalted  fortune  is  the  least  secure. 

The  open  door  tempts  the  saint. 

Mistrust  is  the  mother  of  safety. 

An  amorous  old  man  is  like  a  winter  flower. 

Gentleness  of  manners,  with  tinnness  of  mind,  is  a  short  but 
full  description  of  human  perfection. 

Nature,  it  is  said,  abhors  a  vacuum. 
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Those  born  with  the  same  advantages  of  fortune,  are  not 
equally  prosperous  in  the  course  of  life. 

Every  one  may  date  the  predominance  of  those  desires  that 
disturb  their  life,  and  contaminate  their  conscience  and  curtail 
their  happiness,  from  some  unhappy  hour,  when  too  much 
leisure  exposed  him  to  its  incursions. 

Deeds  are  fruit ;  words  are  but  leaves. 

To  say  well  is  good ;  but  to  do  well  is  better. 

In  youth  and  strength ;  think  of  old  age  and  weakness. 

The  setting  sun  reminds  us  of  our  declining  years. 

By  presumption  and  vanity  we  provoke  enmity,  and  incur 
contempt. 

Censure  is  the  tax  which  a  man  pays  the  public  for  being 
eminent. 

No  rank,  station,  dignity  of  birth  or  possessions  exempt  men 
from  contributing  their  share  to  public  utility. 

It  is  happy  for  us,  when  we  can  calmly  and  deliberately  look 
back  on  the  past ;  and  can  quietly  anticipate  the  future. 

The -politeness  of  the  world  has  the  same  resemblance  with 
benevolence  that  the  shadow  has  with  its  substance. 

Rank  may  confer  influence,  but  will  not  necessarily  produce 
virtue. 

The  tongue  is  like  a  race  horse — it  runs  the  faster  the  less 

O 

weight  it  carries. 

A  man's  manners  frequently  influence  his  fortune. 

Those  whom  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  whom 
luxury  has  corrupted,  cannot  relish  the  simple  pleasures  of 
nature. 

Civility  makes  its  way  among  every  kind  of  persons. 
B  6 
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Neither  despise  or  oppose  what  you  do  not  understand. 

Reason  was  given  to  man  to  control  his  passions. 

Any  man  may  err,  but  a  fool  will  persevere  in  error. 

No  desire  is  felt  for  a  thing  unknown. 

Those  who  grieve  unseen,  are  sincere. 

To  the  wicked,  the  virtues  of  other  men,  are  always  objects 
of  terror. 

Every  madman  believes  that  all  other  men  are  mad. 

Of  governents,  that  of  the  mob  is  the  most  sanguinary,  that 
of  the  soldier  the  most  expensive,  and  that  of  the  civilian 
the  most  vexatious. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  prevent  being  governed,  than  to 
govern  others. 

Gravity  is  a  mysterious  carriage  of  the  body,  invented  to 
cover  the  defects  of  the  mind.  * 

A  good  grace  is  to  the  body  what  good  sense  is  to  the  mind. 

None  are  either  so  happy  or  so  unhappy  as  they  imagine. 
We  take  less  pains  to  be  happy  than  to  appear  so. 

Happiness  is  in  the  taste,  not  in  the  thing ;  and  we  are  made 
happy  by  possessing  what  we  ourselves  love,  not  what  others 
think  lovely. 

When  our  hatred  is  violent  it  sinks  us  even  beneath  those  we 
hate. 

Every  body  speaks  well  of  his  heart,  but  no  one  dares  to 
speak  well  of  his  head.  The  head  is  always  the  dupe  of  the 
heart.  And  the  head  cannot  long  act  the  part  of  the  heart. 

One  acquired  honor  is  surety  for  more. 

Hope,  deceitful  as  it  is,  carries  us  agreeably  through  life. 

Our  humor  is  generally  more  in  fault  than  our  understanding. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue. 
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Had  wo  no  faults  ourselves,  we  should  take  less  pleasure  in 
observing  those  of  others. 

Flattery  is  a  sort  of  bad  money,  to  which  our  vanity  gives 
currency. 

We  should  manage  our  future  like  our  constitution ;  enjoy  it 
when  good,  have  patience  when  bad,  and  never  apply  violent 
remedies,  but  in  cases  of  great  necessity. 

It  is  more  dishonorable  to  distrust  a  friend  than  to  be 
deceived  by  him. 

We  always  love  those  who 'admire  us;  but  we  do  not  always 
love  those  whom  we  admire. 

It  is  less  dangerous  to  do  ill  to  most  men,  than  to  do  them 
too  much  good. 

Prudence  and  love  are  inconsistent;  in  proportion  as  the  last 
increases,  the  other  decreases. 

We  never  desire  ardently  what  we  desire  rationally. 

Self  love  is  more  artful  than  the  most  artful  man. 

Affected  simplicity  is  refined  imposture. 

The  excessive  pleasure  we  find  in  talking  of  ourselves,  ought 
to  make  us  apprehensive  that  it  gives  but  little  to  our  auditors. 

No  man  can  answer  for  his  courage  who  has  never  been  in 
danger. 

When  our  vices  have  left  us  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
left  them. 

It  is  a  common  fault  never  to  be  satisfied  with  our  fortune 
nor  dissatisfied  with  our  understanding. 

The  defects  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  face,  grow  worse 
as  we  grow  old. 

The  common  foibles  of  women  who  have  been  handsome, 
is  to  forget  that  they  are  no  longer  so. 
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Of  all  the  violent  passions,  that  which  most  misbecomes  a 
woman  is  love. 

Cunning  and  treachery  proceed  from  want  of  capacity. 
Decency  is  the  least  of  all  laws,  but  the  most  strictly  observed. 

Ilt  is  much  easier  to  suppress  a  first  desire,  than  to  satisfy 
those  that  follow. 

We  easily  forget  crimes  that  are  known  only  to  ourselves. 

The  sure  way  to  be  cheated,  is  to  fancy  ourselves  more 
cunning  than  others. 

We  may  give  advice  £but  we  cannot  give  conduct. 

To  fall  in  love  is  much  easier  than  to  get  rid  of  it. 

We  are  born  with  two  eyes,  but  with  one  tongue,  in  order 
that  they  should  see  twice  as  much  as  we  say;  but  from  their 
conduct,  one  would  suppose  that  they  were  born  with  two 
tongues,  and  one  eye;  for  those  talk  the  most,  who  have 
observed  the  least,  and  obtrude  their  remarks  upon  every  thing, 
who  have  seen  into  nothing. 

Pride,  like  the  magnet,  constantly  points  to  one  object,  self; 
but  unlike  the  magnet,  it  has  no  attractive  pole,  but  all  points 
repel. 

When  the  million  applaud  you,  seriously  ask  yourself  what 
harm  you  have  done ;  when  they  commend  you,  what  good  ? 

Where  true  religion  has  prevented  one  crime,  false  religion 
has  afforded  a  pretext  for  a  thousand, 

When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing ;  a  weak  defense 
strengthens  your  opponent,  and  silence  is  less  injurious  than  a 
bad  reply. 

The  greatest  friend  of  truth  is  time,  her  greatest  enemy  is 
prejudice,  and  her  constant  companion  is  humility. 

Pleasure  is  to  women,  what  the  sun  is  to  the  flower;  if 
moderately  enjoyed,  it  beautifies,  it  refreshes,  arid  it  improves ; 
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if  immoderately,  it  withers,  deteriorates,  and  destroys.  But  the 
duties  of  domestic  life,  exercised  as  they  must  be  in  retirement, 
and  calling  forth  all  the  sensibilities  of  the  female,  are  perhaps 
as  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  her  charms,  as  to  the 
shade  and  the  shower  are  to  the  rose,  confirming  its  beauty? 
and  increasing  its  fragrance. 

We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  approbation. 

Always-  suspect  a  man  who  affects  great  softness  of  manner, 
an  unruffled  evenness  of  temper,  and  an  enunciation  studied, 
slow  and  deliberate  manner.  These  things  are  all  unnatural, and 
bespeak  a  degree  of  mental  dicipline  into  which  he  that  has  no 
purposes  of  craft  or  design  to  answer,  cannot  submit  to  drill 
himself.  The  most  successful  knaves  are  usually  of  this 
description,  as  smooth  as  razors  dipped  in  oil,  and  as  sharp, 
they  affect  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  which  they  have  not, 
in  order  to  hide  the  cunning  of  the  serpent,  which  they  have. 

A  great  mind  might  change  its  objects,  but  it  cannot 
relinquish  them;  it  must  have  something  to  pursue;  variety  is 
its  relaxation,  and  amusement  its  repose. 

The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day,  than  bewflg  yesterday, 
and  to-morrow,  than  he  is  to-day.  Total  freedom  from  change 
would  imply  total  freedom  from  error;  but  this  is  the 
prerogative  of  Omniscience  alone.  The  world  however  is  very 
censorious,  and  will  hardly  give  a  man  credit  for  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  heart,  who  is  not  only  in  the  habit  of  charging 
his  opinions,  but  also  of  bettering  his  fortune  by  every  change. 
Butler,  in  his  best  manner,  has  ridiculed  this  tergiversation,  by 
asking : 

"  What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
And  what  was  proved  quite  plain  before, 
Proved  false  again  ? — two  hundred  more." 

Sleep,  the  type  of  death,  is  also  like  that  which  it  typifies, 
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is  restricted  to  the  earth.  It  flies  from  hell  and  is  excluded  from 
heaven* 

There  is  a  paradox  in  pride — it  makes  some  men  ridiculous, 
but  prevents  others  from  being  so. 

When,  indeed,  we  dismiss  our  old  opinions  and  embrace  new 
ones,  at  the  expense  of  worldly  profic  and  advantage,  there  may 
be  some  who  will  doubt  of  our  discernment,  but  there  will  be 
none  who  will  impeach  our  sincerity.  He  that  adopts  new 
opinions  at  the  expense  of  every  worldly  comfort  gives  proof  of 
an  integrity,  differing  only  in  degree,  from  that  of  him,  who 
clings  to  old  ones  at  the  hazard  of  every  danger.  This  latter 
effort  of  integrity  lias  been  described  by  Butler,  in  a  manner 
which  proves  that  sublimity  and  wit  are  not  invariably 
disconnected : 

"  For  loyalty  3s  still  the  same. 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  : 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon." 

Therefore,  when  men  of  admitted  talents,  and  of  high 
consideration  come  over  to  truth,  it  is  always  better,  both  for 
their  own  and  future  times,  that  they  should  come  over  unto 
her,  for  herself  alone;  that  they  should  embrace  her  as  a  naked 
and  unportioned  virgin,  most  adorned  when  deprived  of  all 
expensive  adornment,  and  most  beautiful  when  she  has  nothing 
but  herself  to  bestow.  But  in  the  civil,  no  less  than  in  the 
ecclesiastical  horizon,  there*  will  soon  be  some  wandering  stars? 
whose  phases  we  may  predict,  and  whose  aspects  we  may 
calculate,  because  we  know  the  two  forces  that  regulate  their 
motions ;  they  are  the  love  of  profit,  and  the  Jove  of  praise ; 
but  as  these  two  powers  happen  to  be  equal  and  contrary,  the 
career  of  all  bodies,  under  their  joint  influence,  must  be  that  of 
a  diagonal  betwi  en  the  two.  A  certain  non-conformist  having 
accepted  of  a  rich  benefice,  wished  to  justify  himself  to  his 
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friend ;  he  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a  certain  day,  and  added 
that  he  would  then  show  him  eight  satisfactory  reasons  for  his 
tergiversation.  His  friend  came,  and  refusing  to  sit  down  until 
he  had  produced  his  eight  reasons,  our  host  pointed  to  the 
dinner  table,  which  was  garnished  by  a  wife  and  seven  children. 
Another,  on  a  similar  occasion,  attempted  to  exculpate  himself 
by  saying — "  We  must  live."  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  replied, 
"  I  see  no  necessity  for  that."  But  if  we  admit  this  necessity, 
it  might  also  be  answered  by  another-^-that  we  must  also  die. 

Prosperity  is  a  stronger  trial  than  adversity. 

No  men  despise  physic  so  much  as  physicians,  because  no 
men  so  thoroughly  understand  how  little  it  can  perform.  They 
have  been  tinkering  the  human  constitution  four  thousand  years, 
in  order  to  cure  as  many  disordeis.  The  result  is,  that  mercury 
and  brimstone,  are  the. only  two  specifics  they  have  discovered. 
All  the  fatal  disorders  continue  to  be  what  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  It  is  true  that  each  disorder 
has  a  thousand  prescriptions  but  not  a  single  remedy.  They 
pour  a  variety  of  sails  and  acids  into  a  marble  mortar,  and  expect 
similar  results  when  their  ingredients  are  poured  into  the 
human  stomach;  but  what  can  be  so  groundless  as  reasonings 
built  on  such  analogies  ?  The  marble  mortar  admits  the 
agency  of  atmospherical  air,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  human 
stomach;  and  again  the  stomach  possesses  the  gastric  juice, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  mortar. 

The  mob  is  a  monster  with  the  hands  of  Briareus  but  the 
head  of  Polyphemus — strong  to  execute  but  blind  to  perceive. 

The  firmest  friendships  have  been  formed  in  mutual  adversity, 
as  iron  is  most  strongly  united  by  the  fiercest  flame. 

None  are  so  seldom  found  alone,  and  are  so  soon  tired  of 
their  own  company,  as  those  coxcombs  who  are  on  the  best 
terms  with  themselves. 
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Mystery  magnifies  danger — as  the  fog  the  sun. 

It  is  safer  to  be  attacked  by  some  men,  than  to  be  protected 
by  them. 

Husbands  cannot  be  principals  in  their  cuckoldom,  but  they 
are  parties  to  it  much  more  often  than  they  imagine. 

Never  join  with  your  friend  when  he  abuses  his  horse,  or  his 
wife,  unless  the  one  is  about  to  be  sold,  and  the  other  buried. 

Many  speak  the  truth,  when  they  say  that  they  despise  riches 
and  preferment,  but  they  mean  the  riches  and  preferment 
possessed  by  other  men. 

The  martyrs  of  vice  far  exceed  the  martyrs  to  virtue,  both 
in  endurance  and  in  number.  So  blinded  are  we  by  our  passions 
that  we  suffer  more  to  be  damned  than  to  be  saved. 

Pickpockets  and  beggars  are  the  best  practical  physiognomists, 
without  having  read  a  line  of  Lavater,  who  it  is  notorious 
mistook  a  philosopher  for  a  highwayman. 

When  articles  rise  the  consumer  is  the  first  that  suffers,  and 
when  they  fall,  he  is  the  last  that  gains. 

Bed  is  a  bundle  of  paradoxes ;  we  go  to  it  with  reluctance, 
yet  we  quit  it  with  regret;  and  we  make  up  our  minds  every 
night  to  leave  it  early,  but  we  make  up  our  bodies  to  -keep 
it  late. 

There  are  many  that  despise  half  the  world ;  but  if  there  be 
any  that  despise  the  whole  of  it,  it  is  because  the  other  half 
despise  them. 

Philosophy  is  a  bully  that  talks  very  loud,  when  the  danger 
is  at  a  distance,  but  the  moment  she  is  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  she  is  not  to  be  found  at  her  post,  but  leaves  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  to  be  borne  by  her  humbler,  but  steadier  comrade, 
Religion,  whom  on  all  other  occasions  she  affects  to  despise. 

Evils  in  the  journey  of  life,    are  like  the  hills  which  alarm 
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travellers  upon  their  road ;  they  both  appear  great  at  a  distance, 
but  when  we  approach  them,  we  find  that  they  are  far  less 
insurmountable  than  we  had  conceived. 

The  upright,  if  he  suffer  calumny  to  move  him,  fears  the 
tongue  of  man,  more  than  the  eye  of  God. 

Those  who  take  their  opinion  of  women  from  the  reports  of 
a  rake,  will  be  no  nearer  the  truth  than  those  who  take  their 
opinions  of  men  from  the  lips  of  a  prostitute. 

He  that  knowingly  defends  the  wrong  side  of  a  question, 
pays  a  very  bad  compliment  to  all  his  hearers ;  it  is  in  plain 
English  this :  "  Falsehood  supported  by  my  talents,  is  stronger 
than  truth  supported  by  yours." 

He  that  threatens  us,  not  having  the  power  to  harm,  us, 
would  perhaps  do  so  if  he  could ;  but  he  that  threatens,  having 
the  power,  is  not  much  to  be  feared.  A  man  in  a  paroxysm 
of  passion  may  exclaim :  "  I  would  stab  you  if  I  had  a  sword  !" 
and  perhaps  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word ;  but  he  that  has 
a  sword,  will  either  use  it  without  threatening,  or  threaten 
without  using  it. 

Women  of  superior  acquirements,  and  of  sterling  qualifications) 
if  they  can  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  envy  pretty  fools  the 
little  attentions  they  receive  from  prating  coxcombs,  act  as 
absurdly  as  if  they  were  to  begrudge  the  ny  her  paramour,  or 
the  moth  her, may.  Madame  De  Steal,  however,  has  often 
been  heard  to  say  that  she  would  gladly  have  exchanged  all  the 
brightest  qualities  of  the  mind  for  that  which  niggard  nature 
had  denied  her,  the  perishable  but  attractive  beauties  of  the 
body.  A  sentiment  after  all  more  discreditable  perhaps  to  our 
sex  than  to  herself. 

Ladies  of  fashion  starve  their  happiness  to  feed  their  vanity, 
and  their  love  to  feed  their  pride. 
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A  thorough  paced  knave  will  rarely  quarrel  with  one  whom 
he  can  cheat.  His  revenge  is  plunder,  therefore  he  is  usually 
the  most  forgiving  of  beings,  upon  the  principle  that  if  he 
comes  to  an  open  rupture,  he  must  defend  himself,  and  this 
does  not  suit  a  man  whose  vocation  it  is,  to  keep  his  hands  in 
the  pocket  of  another. 

It  is  curious  that  some  learned  dunces,  because  they  can 
write  nonsense  in  languages  that  are  dead,  should  despise  those 
that  talk  sense  in  languages  that  are  living.  "  To  acquire  few 
tongues,"  says  a  French  writer,  is  the  task  of  a  few  ye*ars,  but 
to  be  eloquent  in  one,  is  the  labor  of  a  life. 

A  culumniator  will  sometimes  tell  truths  that  are  injurious 
to  himself,  if  by  doing  so,  he  can  gain  believers  as  to  those 
falsehoods  which  he  circulates  of  another.  Thus  Rousseau,  who 
had  much  method  in  his  madness,  and  more  malice,  has  shown 
that  his  reputation  was  less  dear  to  him  than  his  revenge;  for 
he  bespatters  himself  with  infamy  in  his  confessions,  only .  to 
make  that  dirt  stick  the  stronger  which  he  accumulates  upon 
others,  and  affects  that  greatest  candor,  only  to  exercise  the 
greatest  cruelty. 

If  you  cannot  inspire  a  woman  with  love  of  you,  fill  her 
above  the  brim  with  love  of  herself; — all  that  runs  over  will  be 
yours. 

There  are  many  dogs  that  have  never  killed  their  own 
mutton;  but  a  very  few  who  having  begun,  have  stopped.  And 
there  are  many  women  who  have  never  intrigued,  and  many 
men  who  have  never  gamed ;  but  those  who  have  done  either 
but  once,  are  very  extraordinary  animals,  and  more  worthy  of 
a  glass  case  when  they  die,  than  half  the  exotics  in  the  museums. 
What  Fontenelle  said  of  Cuckoldom,  might  more  truly  be 
said  of  fame;  it  .is  nothing  if  you  do  not  know  it,  and  very 
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little  if  you  do.  Nor  does  the  similarity  end  here ;  for  in  both 
cases,  the  principals  though  first  concerned,  are  usually  the 
very  parties  that  are  last  informed. 

It  is  said  that  the  young  ladies  of  Paris,  love  with  their 
heads  and  think  with  their  hearts. 

Women  that  are  the  least  bashful  are  not  unfrequently  the 
most  modest ;  and  we  are  never  more  deceived  than  when  the 
world  infers,  any  laxity  of  principle,  from  that  freedom  of 
demeanor,  which  often  arises  from  a  total  ignorance  of  vice- 
Prudery,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  assumed  rather  to  keep  off 
the  suspicion  of  criminality,  than  criminality  itself,  and  is 
resorted  to,  to  defend  the  fair  wearer,  not  from  the  whispers  of 
our  sex,  but  of  her  own ;  it  is  a  cumbersome  panopoly,  and 
like  Iteavy  armour,  is  seldom  worn  except  by  those  who  attire 
themselves  for  the  combat,  or  who  have  received  a  wound. 

"Speaking",  says  Lord  Bacon,  "makes  a  ready  man,  reading  a 
full  man,  and  writing  a  correct  man."  The  first  position,  perhaps, 
is  true;  for  those  are  often  the  most  ready,  who  have  the  least 
to  say.  Reading  will  not  always  make  a  full  man,  for  the 
memories  of  some  men,  are  like  the  buckets  of  the  daughters 
of  Danae,  and  retain  nothing;  others  have  recollections  like  the 
bolters  of  a  mill,  which  retain  the  chaff  and  let  the  flour  escape ; 
these  men  will  have  fulness,  but  it  will  be  with  the  drawback  of 
dullness.  Neither  will  writing  always  accomplish  what  is  above 
stated,  otherwise  some  of  our  voluminous  writers  would  put  in 
their  claim  for  correctness,  to  whom  their  readers  would  more 
justly  award  correction.  But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare 
intellectual  wealth  to  current,  we  may  say,  that  from  a  man's 
speaking,  we  may  guess  how  much  ready  money  he  has,  from 
Ms-  reading  what  legacies  have  been  left  him ;  and  from  his 
writing,  how  much  he  can  sit  down  and  draw  for,  on  his 
banker. 
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Some  i-ead  to  think,  these  are  rare;  some  to  write,  these  nre 
common ;  and  some  read  to  talk,  and  these  form  the  great 
majority.  The  first  page  of  an  author  not  unfrequently  suffices 
all  the  purposes  of  this  latter  class,  of  whom  it  has  been  said, 
they  treat  books  as  some  do  lords ;  they  inform  themselves  of 
their  titles,  and  then  boast  of  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

The  two  most  precious  things*  on  this  side  of  the  grave  are 
our  reputation  and  our  life.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
most  contemptible  whisper  mtfy  deprive  us  of  the  one,  and  the 
weakest  weapon  of  the  other.  A  wise  man,  therefore,  will  be 
more  anxious  to  deserve  a  fair  name,  than  to  possess  it,  and  this 
will  teach  him  so  to  live,  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  die. 

Most  women  will  forgive  a  liberty,  rather  than  a  slight,  and 
if  any  woman  were  to  hang  a  man  for  stealing  her  picture, 
although  it  were  set  in  gold,  it  would  be  a  new  case  in  law;  but 
if  he  carried  oft'  the  setting  and  left  the  portrait,  I  would  not 
answer  for  his  safety,  the  fellow  would  be  doomed  to  feel 
experimentally,  the  force  of  two  lines  of  the  poet  : 

"  Foernina  quod  possit 
Sp'etccque  injuria  forma."  * 

Nobility  is  a  river,  which  sets  with  a  constant  and  undeviating 
current,  directly  into  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  of  time;  but 
unlike  all  other  rivers,  it  is  more  grand  at  its  source  than  at  its 
termination. 

When  dunces  call  us  fools,  without  proving  us  to  be  so,  our 
best  retort  is  to  prove  them  to  be  fools,  without  condescending 
to  call  them  so. 

Pedantry  crams  our  heads  with  learned  lumber,  and  takes 
out  our  brains  to  make  room  for  it. 


*  What  things  a  woman,  when  despised,  can  do ! 
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With  the  opening  of  genius,  the  law  of  parturition  is  reversed ; 
the  throes  are  in  the  conception,  the  pleasure  in  the  birth. 

Of  all  fools  a  learned  fool  is  the  worst. 

No  improvement  that  takes  place  in  either  of  the  sexes  can 
possibly  be  confined  to  itself;  each  is  a  universal  mirror  to  each, 
and  the  respective  refinement  of  the  one  will  always  be 
in  reciprocal  proportion  to  the  polish  of  the  other. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  doubt  the  least,  is  not  unusually 
that  very  testimony  that  ought  most  to  be  doubted. 

Women  will  pardon  any  offence  rather  than  a  neglect  of 
their  charms,  and  neglected  love  re-enters  the  female  bosom 
with  a  hatred  more  implacable  than  that  of  Coriolanus  when 
he  returned  to  Rome.  In  good  truth,  we  should  have  many 
Potiphars,  were  it  not  that  Josephs  are  scarce. 

In  civil  jurisprudence  it  too  often  happens  that  there  is  so 
much  law,  there  is  no  room  for  justice,  and  that  the  claimant 
expires  of  wrong,  in  the  midst  of  right,  as  mariners  die  of 
thirst  in  the  midst  of  water. 

Law  and  equity  are  two  things  which  God  hath  joined,  but 
which  man  hath  put  asunder. 

The  most  disagreeable  two  legged  animal  I  know,  is  a  little 
great  man,  and  the  next,  a  little  great  man's  factotum  and 
friend. 

Envy,  if  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  brightness  of  another's 
prosperity,  like  the  Scorpion  confined  within  a  circle  of  fire, 
will  sting  itself  to  death. 

We  should  not  be  too  niggardly  in  our  praise,  for  men  will 
do  more  to  support  a  character,  than  to  raise  one. 

There  are  two  things  much  talked  of,  and  so  seldom  seen, 
as  virtue  and  the  funds. 
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There  are  only  two  things  in  which  the  false  professors  of  all 
religion  have  agreed ;  to  persecute  all  other  sects,  and  to  plunder 
their  own. 

Pride  often  miscalculates,  and  more  often  misconceives.  The 
proud  man  places  himself  at  a  distance  from  other  men ;  seen 
through  that  distance,  others  perhaps  appear  little  to  him ;  but 
he  forgets,  that  this  very  distance  causes  him  to  appear  equally 
little  to  others. 

There  are  many  books  written  by  many  men,  from  which 
two  truths  only  are  discernable  by  the  readers ;  namely,  that  the 
writers  thereof  wanted  two  things — principle  and  preferment. 

Sensibility  would  be  a  good  fortress,  if  she  had  but  one  hand; 
with  her  right  she  opens  the  door  to  pleasure,  but  with  her  left, 
to  pain. 

Bigotry  murders  religion  to  frighten  fools  with  her  ghost. 

Our  minds  are  as  different  as  our  faces;  we  are  all  travelling 
to  our  destination — happiness;  but  noneiare  going  by  the  same 
road. 

There  are  some  frauds  so  well  conducted,  that  it  would  be 
stupidity  not  to  be  deceivd  by  them.  A  wise  man,  therefore, 
may  be  duped  as  well  as  a  fool ;  but  the  fool  publishes  the 
triumph  of  his  deceiver;  the  wise  man  is  silent,  and  denies 
that  triumph  to  an  enemy  which  he  would  hardly  concede  to  a 
friend ;  a  triumph  that  proclaims  his  defeat. 

False  reasoners  are  often  best  confuted  by  giving  them  the 
full  swing  of  their  absurdities. 

There  are  some  who  write,  talk,  and  think,  and  think  so  much 
about  vice  and  virtue,  that  they  have  no  time  to  practice  the 
one  or  the  other.  They  die  with  less  sin  to  answer  for  than 
some  others,  because  they  have  been  too  busy  in  disputing, 
aobut  the  origin  of  it  to  commit  it. 
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Hurry  and  cunning  arc  tlio  two  apprentices  of  despatch  and 
skill;  but  neither  of  them  learn  their  master's  trade. 

The  excess  of  our  youth  is  a  draft  upon  our  old  age,  payable 
with  interest,  about  thirty  years  after  date. 

Always  look  at  those  whom  you  are  talking  to,  never  at 
those  you  are  talking  of. 

Levity  is  often  less  foolish,  and  gravity  less  wise,  than  each 
of  them  appear. 

If  all  seconds  were  as  adverse  to  duels  as  their  principals 
very  little  blood  would  be  shed  in  that  way. 

He  that  has  lived  without  a  God,  would  be  very  happy  to 
die  without  one;  and  he  that  by  his  conduct  has  taken  the 
word  not  out  of  the  commandments,  would  most  willingly 
insert  in  the  creed — Thou  shalt  kill,  and  thou  shalt  commit 
adultery,  would  be  very  conveniently  supported  by  "  I  do  not 
believe  in  God." 

We  did  not  make  the  woild,  but  we  may  mend  it,  and  must 
live  in  it.  We  shall  find  that  it  abounds  with  fools  who  are 
too  dull  to  be  employed,  and  knaves  who  are  too  sharp. 

He  that  abuses  his  own  profession  will  not  patiently  "bear 
with  any  one  else  that  does  so.  And  this  is  one  of  our  most 
subtile  operations  of  self-love.  For  when  we  abuse  our  own 
professions  we  tacitly  except  ourselves;  but  when  another 
abases  it,  we  are  far  from  being  certain  that  this  is  the  case. 

Of  all  passions,  jealousy  is  that  which  exacts  the  hardest 
service,  and  pays  the  bitterest  wages.  Its  service  is — to  watch 
the  success  of  our  enemy.  Its  wages  arc — to  be  sure  of  it. 

The  depravity  of  human  nature  is  a  favorite  topic  with  the 
priests,  but  they  will  not  brook  that  the  laity  should  descant 
upon  it ;  in  this  respect  they  may  be  compared  to  those  husbands 
who  freely  abuse  their  own  wives,  but  are  ready  to  cut  the 
throat  of  any  other  man  who  does  so. 
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It  is  easier  to  pretend  to  be  what  you  are  not,  than  to  hide 
•what  YOU  really  are;  lie  that  can  accomplish  both,  has  little  to 
learn  in  hypocrisy. 

There  are  too  many  who  reverse  Loth  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  the  Apostle  !  They  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
not  to  serve  others,  but,  themselves ;  and  they  try  all  things,  only 
to  hold  fast  that  which  is  bad. 

Pride  either  finds  a  desert,  or  makes  one ;  submission  cannot 
tame  its  ferocity,  nor  satiety  fill  its  voracity,  and  it  requires 
very  costly  food — its  keeper's  happiness. 

Calumny  crosses  oceans,  scales  mountains,  and  traverses 
deserts,  with  greater  ease  than  the  Scythian  Abatis,  and  like 
him  rides  upon  a  poisoned  arrow. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  for  a  bystander  who  happens  to  be  in 
the  secret,  to  note  the  double  deception  and  the  reciprocal 
hypocrisy  that  is  constantly  going  on  between  the  young  and 
the  old,  in  this  wicked  and  transitory  world.  The  young  are 
constantly  paying  every  kind  of  attention  to  the  old  without 
the  slightest  esteem,  and  the  old  are  as  constantly  levying  the 
discount  of  their  postobits  from  the  young  without  intending  the 
smallest  remuneration.  A  rich  old  gentleman  who  constantly 
calculated  the  state  of  his  own  health  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
these  mercenary  attentions,  some  little  time  before  he  died, 
Ins  physician  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  that  he  was  much 
better;  it  would  not  do,  he  had  just  discovered,  he  said,  "six 
iaral  symptoms  in  his  own  case — three  presents  and  three  visits 
in  one  day,  from  his  dear  friend  Mr.  H," 

Tt  is  much  easier  to  ruin  a  man  of  principle  than   a  man  of 
none,  for  he  may  be  ruined  through  his    scruples.     Knavery  is 
supple  and  can  bend ;   but   honesty    is  firm   and   upright,  • 
v it-Ids  not. 
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Some  men  are  very  entertaining  for  a  first  interview,  but  after 
that  they  are  exhausted,  and  run  out;  on  a  second  meeting  we 
shall  find  them  very  flat  and  monotonous;  like  hand  organs, 
we  have  heard  all  their  tunes;  but  unlike  those  instruments, 
they  are  not  new  barrelled  so  easily. 

He  that  has  energy  enough  in  his  constitution  to  root  out  a 
vice,  should  go  a  little  further,  and  try  to  plant  a  virtue  in  its 
place;  otherwise  he  will  have  his  labor  to  renew;  a  strong  soil 
that  has  produced  weeds,  may  be  made  to  produce  wheat  with 
far  less  difficulty  than  it  would  cost  to  produce  nothing. 

Love  is  an  alchymist  that  can  transmute  poision  into  food, 
and  a  spaniel  that  prefers  even  punishment  from  one  hand,  to 
caresses  from  another.  But  it  is  in  love,  as  in  war,  we  are 
often  more  indebted  for  our  success  to  the  weakness  of  the 
defence,  than  to  the  energy  of  the  attack ;  for  mere  idleness  has 
ruined  more  women  than  passion,  vanity  more  than  idleness, 
and  credulity  more  than  either. 

Age  and  love  associate  not;  if  they  are  ever  allied,  the  firmer 
the  friendship,  the  more  fatal  i.s  its  termination,  and  an  old  man, 
like  a  spider,  *  can  never  make  love,  without  beating  his  own 
death  watch. 

Restorations  are  the  most  bloody  of  all  revolutions.  Reforma- 
tion is  the  best  mode  of  preventing  either. 

There  is  only  one  circumstance  in  which  the  upright  man 
will  imitate  the  hypocrite;  I  mean  in  his  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  men.  But  here  the  similarity 
must  cease,  for  their  respective  motives  are  wider  than  the  poles 

*  It  may  not  be  generjilly  known  'hat  the  male  spider  is  supplied 
•with  a  little  bladder,  somewhat  similar  to  a  drum,  and  the  ticking 
noise,  which  has  been  termed  the  death  watch,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  sound  he  makes  upon  his  little  apparatus,  in  order  to 
serenade  and  allure  his  mistress. 
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asunder,  the  former  will  attempt  this  to  increase  Li's  power  of 
doing  good,  the  latter  to  augment  his  means  of  doing  harm. 
How  happens  it  that  all  men  envy  us  our  wealth,  but  that 
no  man  envies  us  our  health  ?  The  reason"perhaps  is?this:  It 
is-  very  seldom  that  we  can  loose  our  wealth,  without  some  one 
being  the  better  for  it,  by  gaining  that  which  we  have  lost; 
but  no  one  is  jealous  of  us  on  account  of  our  health,  because 
if  we  were  to  loose  that,  this  would  be  a  loss  that  betters  no 
one. 

The  secret  of  some  men's  attractions. might  be  safely  told  to 
all  the  world;  for  under  any  other  management  but  that  of  the 
possessor,  they  would  cease  to  attract.  Those  who  attempted 
to  imitate  them,  would  find  that  they  had  got  the  riddle  but 
not  the  fiddlestick;  the  puppet  show,  but  not  the  punch. 

If  a  man  could  make  gold,  Le  would  incur  a  double  danger, 
first  from  his  own  avarice,  and  secondly  from  the  avarice  of 
other  men.  The  first  would  make  him  a  slave,  and  the  second 
a  prisoner;  for  princes  and  potentates  would  think  a  gold  maker 
a  very  convenient  member  of  t\eir  exchequer;  and  as  there 
Would  be  very  little  chance  of  his  dismissal,  they  would  take 
care  he  should  enjoy  a  sinecure  place. 

Man,  if  he  compare  himself  with  all  that  he  can  see,  is  at  the 
zenith  of  power;  but  if  he  compare  himself  with  all  that  he 
can  conceive;  he  is  at  the  nadir  of  weakness. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  reason,  and  this  is  one; beauty,  this  is 
the  object  of  taste,  and  this  is  multiform. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  praise;  that  which  we  yield,  that 
which  we  lend,  and  that  which  we  pay.  We  yield  it  to  the 
powerful  from  fear,  we  lend  it  to  the  weak  from  interest,  and 
wre  pay  it  to  the  deserving  from  gratitude. 
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We  generally  most  covet  that  particular  trust  which  we  are 
least  likely  to  keep.  He  that  thoroughly  knows  liis  friends, 
might,  perhaps,  with  safety,  confide  his  wife  to  the  care  of  one, 
his  purse  to  another,  and  his  secrets  to  a  third  ;  when  to  permit 
them  to  make  their  own  choice,  would  be  his  ruin? 

Eloquence  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  learned 
in  the  schools  ;  the  passions  are  powerful  pleaders  and  their 
very  silence  goes  directly  to  the  soul  ;  but  rhetoric  is  the  creature 
of  art,  which  he  who  fcels  least,  will  most  excel  in  ;  it  is  the 
quackery  of  eloquence,  and  deals  in  nostrums,  not  in  cures. 

When  honors  comes  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  vestibule  of  iife, 
it  is  well  if  our  enemies  can  say  no  more  against  us  than  that 
we  are  too  young  for  our  dignities;  it  would  be  much  worse 
for  us,  if  they  could  say  that  we  are  too  old  for  them;  time, 
will  destroy  the  first  objection,  but  confirm  the  second. 

Men  that  are  most  fond  of  the  society  of  ladies,  who  cherish 
for  them  a  high  respect,  are  seldom  the  most  popular  with  the 
sex.  Men  of  great  assurance,  whose  tongues  are  lightly  hung, 
who  make  words  supply  the  place  of  ideas,  and  place  compliment 
in  the  room  of  sentiment,  are  the  favorites.  A  true  respect  for 
woman  leads  to  respectful  action  towards  them,  and  respectful 
is  usually  distant  action. 

Riches  are  but  playthings  —  the  only  real  treasure  is  our 
thoughts. 

The  fewer  enjoyments  a  man  has,  the  happier  is  he  likely  to 
be. 

He  that  can  do  with  the  fewest  things,  is  the  richest  man 
and  contentment  the  greatest  happiness. 

A  state  of  half  knowledge  in  the  lower  orders,  is  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  tranquility  of  a  government  than  a  state  of 
ignorance,  for  those  who  can  see  a  'little  will  submit  to  be  led 
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far  less  rea'ily  than  those  that  are  Llind;  and  the  little 
glimmering  such  have,  does  not  enable  them  to  distinguish 
between  the  false  light  of  the  demagogue,  and  the  true  light  of 
the  patriot,  between  him  who  means  their  good,  mid  him  that 
means  his  own.  In  opposition  to  this,  true  and  extensive 
knowledge  never  was,  and  never  can  be  hurtful  to  the  peace  of 
society.  It  is  ignorance,  or  which  is  far  worse  than  ignorance, 
false  knowledge,  that  is  chiefly  terrible  to -States.  They  are 
the  furious,  the  ill  taught,  the  blind  and  misguided  that  aie 
prone  to  be  seized  with  groundless  fears  and  unprovoked 
resentments;  to  be  rasied  by  incendiaries,  and  to  rush  desperately 
on  to  sedition  and  acts  of  rage.  Subjects  that  are  most 
knowing  and  best  informed,  are  ever  the  most  peaceable  and 
loyal;  whereas  the  loyal  obedience  of  such  whose  understanding 
extend  not  beyond  names  and  sounds  will  be  always  precarious 
and  can  never  be  thoroughly  relied  upon,  whilst  any  turbulent 
or  artful  man  can,  by  din  and  clamour  intoxicate  and  inflame 
them  even  to  madness. 

When  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  thrust  our  ad\  ice  upon  others 
it  is  usually  because  we  suspect  their  weakness;  but  we  ought 
rather  to  suspect  our  own. 

There  are  many  things  which  are  thorns  to  our  hopes  until 
we  have  attained  them,  and  envenomed  arrows  to  our  hearts, 
when  we  have. 

In  great  cities  men  are  more  callous  both  to  the  happiness 
and  the  misery  of  others,  than  in  the  country;  for  they  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  both  extremes. 

Love  is  a  volcano,   the  crater  of  which  no  wise  man   will 

approach  too  nearly,  lest  from  motives   far  less   philosophical 

than  those  of  Empedocles,  he  should  be  swallowed  up,  leaving 

something  behind  him  that  will  tell    more  tales  than'V'slipper 

We  often  injure  our  cause  by  calling  in  that  which  is  weak 
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to  support  tli:it  which  is  strong.  Thus  the  ancient  schoolmen, 
who  in  some  instances  were  more  silly  than  schoolboys,  were 
constantly  lugging  in  the  authority  of  Aristotle  to  support  the 
tenets  of  Christianity  ;  and  yet  these  very  men  would  laugh  at 
an  engineer  of  the  present  day,  who  should  make  a  similar 
blunder  in  artillery,  that  they  have  done  in  argument,  and  drag 
up  an  ancient  battering  ram  to  assist  as  modern  cannon. 

The  privations  of  poverty  render  us  too  cold  and  callous, 
and  the  privileges  of  propeity  too  arrogant  and  consequent  to 
feel  —  the  first  places  us  beneath  the  influence  of  opinion,  the 
second  above  it. 

The  greatest  amiable  privilege  which  the  rich  enjoy  over  the 
poor,  is  that  which  they  exercise  the  least  —  the  privilege  of 
making  them  happy. 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  strict  an  economy  as  our 
benevolence.  We  should  husband  our  means  as  the  agriculturist 
does  his  manure,  which  if  he  spread  over  too  large  a  superficies 
produces  no  crop,  if  over  too  small  a  surface,  exuberates  in 
rank  ness  and  weeds. 

If  you  have  performed  an  act  of  great  and  disinterested  virtue, 
conceal  it;  if  you  publisli  it,  you  will  neither  be  believed  here 
nor  rewarded  hereafter. 

There  are  two  things  that  bestow  consequence  ;  great  possessions 
or  great  debts. 

In  all  governments,  there  must  of  necessity  be  both  the  law 
and  the  sword;  laws  without  arms  would  give  us  not  liberty 
but  licentiousness;  and  arms  without  law.-,  would  produce  no^ 
subjection  but  slavery.  The  law  therefore,  should  be  unto  the 
sword  what  the  handle  is  to  the  axe  ;  it  should  direct  the 
stroke  and  temper  the  force. 

The  chr  tian  does  not  pray  to  be  delivered  from  glory,  but 
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from  vain  glory.  He  is  also  ambitions  of  glory,  and  a  candidate 
for  honor;  but  glory  in  whoso  estimation?  Honor  in  whos » 
judgment?  Not  of  those  whoso  censures  c;m  take  nothing' 
from  his  innocence;  whose  approbation  can  take  nothing  from 
his  guilt;  whoso  opinions  are  as  fickle  as  their  actions,  and 
their  lives  as  transitory  as  their  praise:  who  cannot  search  his 
heart,  seeing  that  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own.  The  Christian 
then  seeks  his  gloiy  in  the  estimation,  and  his  honor,  in  tke 
judgment  of  Him  alone,  who 

"  From  the  bright  Empyrean,  where  Ve  sits, 
High  throned  above  all  height,  casts  down  his  eye, 
His  own  works,  and  man's  works,  at  once  to  view." 

It  has  been  said,  that  men  carry  on  a  kind  of  coasting  trade 
with  religion.  In  the  voyage  of  life,  they  profess  to  be  in 
search  of  heaven,  but  take  care  not  to  venture  so  far  in  their 
approximations  to  it,  as  entirely  to  loose  sight  of  the  earth ; 
and  should  their  frail  vessel  be  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  they 
will  gladly  throw  their  darling  vices  overboard  only  to  fish 
up  again  when  the  storm  is  over.  To  steer  a  course  that  shall 
secure  both  worlds,  is  still,  I  fear,  a  desideratum  in  ethics,  a  thing 
anattained  as  yet,  either  by  the  divine  or  philosopher,  for  the 
track  is  discoverable  only  by  the  shipwrecks  that  have  been 
made  in  the  attempt.  John  Wesley  quaintly  observed,  "  that 
the  road  to  heaven  was  a  narrow  path,  not  intended  for  wheels, 
and  that  to  ride  in  a  coach  here,  and  to  go  to  heaven  hereafter, 
was  .-a  happiness  too  much  for  man."  * 

Agar  said,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;"  and  this 
will  be  the  prayer  of  the  wise.  Our  incomes  should  be  like  our 
shoes,  if  too  small,  they  will  gall  and  pinch  us,  but  if  too  largo, 
they  will  cause  us  to  stumble  and  slip.  Wealth,  after  all,  is  a 
relative  thing,  since  ho  that  has  little,  and  wants  loss,  is  rich  er 


Yet  honest  John  rotle  in  his  own  conch  before  he  died 
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tlian  lie  that  has  much,  but  wants  more.  True  contentment 
depends  not  upon  what  we  have;  a  tub  was  large  enough  for 
Diognoes,  but  a  world  was  too  little  for  Alexander. 

Be  very  slow  to  believe  that  you  are  wiser  than  all  others;  it 
is  a  fatal  but  common  error.  Where  one  has  been  saved  by 
a  true  estimation  of  another's  weakness,  thousands  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  false  appreciation  of  their  own  strength. 
Napoleon  could  calculate  the  former  well,  but  to  his  miscalculat- 
ions of  the  latter,  he  might  ascribe  his  degradation. 

In  the  present  enlightened  state  of  society,  it  is  impossible 
for  mankind  to  be  thoroughly  vicious;  for  wisdom  and  virtue 
are  very  often  convertible  terms,  and  they  invariably  assist  and 
strengthen  each  other.  A  society  composed  of  none  but  the 
wicked,  could  not  exist;  it  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction,  and  without  a  flood,  would  be  swept  away 
from  the  earth,  by  the  deluge  of  its  own  iniquity.  The  moral 
cement  of  all  society,  is  virtue;  it  unites  and  preserves  while 
vice  separates  and  destroys.  The  good  may  well  be  termed  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  For  where  there  is  no  integrity,  there  can 
be  no  confidence;  and  where  there  is  no  confidence,  there  can 
be  no  unanimity.  The  story  of  the  German  robbers  is  applicable 
to  our  present  purpose,  from  the  piquent  brevity  of  its  moral. 
Having  acquired  by  various  atrocities,  what  amounted  to  a  very 
valuable  booty,  they  agreed  to  divide  the  spoil  and  to  retire 
from  so  dangerous  a  vocation.  When  the  day  which  they  had 
appointed  for  this  purpose  arrived,  one  of  them  was  dispatched 
to  a  neighboring  town  to  purchase  provisions  for  their  last 
carousal.  The  other  two  secretly  agreed  to  murder  him  on  his 
return,  that  they  might  come  in  for  one  half  of  the  plunder, 
instead  of  one-third.  They  did  so.  But  the  murdered  man 
was  a  closer  calculator  even  than  his  assassins,  for  he  had 
previously  poisoned  a  part  of  the  provisions  that  he  might 
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appropriate  unto  himself  the  whole  of  the  spoil.  These 
precious  triumvirate  were  found  dead  together.  A  signal 
instance  that  nothing  is  so  blind  and  suicidal  as  the  selfishness 
of  vice. 

As  large  garrisons  are  most  open  to  multifarious  points  of 
attack,  and  bloated  bodies  expose  a  larger  curface  to  the  shafts 
of  disease,  so  also  umvicldly  and  overgrown  establishments 
only  afford  an  enlarged  area  for  plunder  and  pe  Dilation.  He 
whom  many  serve,  will  find  that  he  must  also  serve  many,  or 
be  himself  disserved  ;  and  the  head  of  a  large  establishment  is 
too  often  only  the  head  of  a  gang  of  petty  conspirators,  who 
are  eternally  plotting  against  their  chief. 

It  is  far  more  easy  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  and  to  destroy 
than  to  preserve.  Revolutions  have  on  this  account  been 
falsely  supposed  to  be  fertile  of  great  talent;  as  the  dregs  rise 
to  the  top  during  a  fermentation,  and  the  lighter  things  are 
carried  highest  by  the  whirlwind.  And  the  practice  of  this 
proposition  bears  out  the  theory  ;  for  demagogues  have  succeeded 
tolerably  well  in  making  ruins;  but  the  moment  they  begin  to 
build  anew  from  the  materials  that  they  have  overthrown, 
they  have  often  been  uselessly  employed  with  regard  to  others, 
and  more  often  dangerously  with  regard  to  themselves. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  call  in  gratitude  as  an  ally  to 
love.  Love  is  a  debt  which  inclination  always  pavs.  Obligation 
never;  and  the  moment  it  becomes  lukewarm  and  evanescent? 
reminiscences  on  the  score  of  gratitude  serve  only  to  smother 
the  flame  by  increasing  the  fuel. 

The  horrible  catastrophes  that  sometimes  happen  to  the 
vicious,  are  as  salutary  to  others  by  their  warning,  as  the  most 
brilliant  rewards  of  virtue  are  by  their  example.  And  on  the 
contrary,  the  successes  of  the  bad,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
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good  might  make  us  tremble  for  the  interests  of  virtue,    were 
not  these  things  the  strongest  proofs  of  an  hereafter. 

There  can  be  no  Christianity  where  there  is  no  charity ;  but 
the  censorious  cultivate  the  forms  of  religion,  that  they  may 
more  freely  indulge  in  the  only  pleasure  of  their  lives,  that  of 
calumniating  those  who,  to  their  other  failings,  add  not  the  sin 
of  hypocrisy.  But  hypocrisy  can  beat  calumny  even  at  her 
own  weapons,  and  can  fain  forgiveness,  while  she  feels  resent- 
ment and  meditates  revenge. 

Slander  cannot  make  the  subject  of  it  either  better  or  worse ; 
it  may  represent  us  in  a  false  light,  or  place  a  likeness  of  us  in 
a  bad  one,  but  we  are  the  same ;  not  so  the  slanderer ;  for 
calumny  always  makes  the  calumnia'.or  worse,  but  the  calum- 
niated better. 

In  woman  we  love  that  which  is  natural,  we  admire  that 
which  is  acquired,  and  shun  that  which  is  artificial.  But  a 
system  of  education  that  combines  the  evil  of  all,  and  gives  us 
the  good  of  neither ;  that  presents  us  with  tho  ignorance  of 
that  which  is  natural,  without  its  artlessness,  and  the  cunning 
of  that  which  is  artificial,  without  its  acquirements ;  that  gives 
us  little  to  admire,  less  to  love,  and  much  to  despise,  is  more 
calculated  to  procure  the  female  a  partner  for  the  minuet  than 
for  the  marriage,  and  for  the  ball  than  for  the  bed. 

Many  schemes  ridiculed  as  Utopian  described  as  visionary, 
and  declaimed  against  as  impracticable  will  be  realized  the 
moment  the  march  of  sound  knowledge  has  effected  this  for 
our  species;  that  of  making  men  wise  enough  to  see  their 
true  interests,  and  disinterested  enough  to  pursue  them. 

As  in  our  armours  those  conquests  that  have  cost  the 
conqueror  the  most  difficulty,  have  retained  him  the  longest  in 
subjection — causing  him  like  Pyrrhas,  by  victory  to  be  undone. 
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So  it  is  also  in  our  appetites  ;  those  enjoyment.-,  we  nave  como 
over  to  with  most  repugnance,  we  abandon  with  the  most 
regret. 

Light,  whether  it  be  material  or  moral,  is  the  best  reformer; 
for  it  prevents  those  disorders  which  other  remedies  sometimes 
cure,  but  sometimes  confirm. 

No  duels  are  palatable  to  both  parties,  except  those 
engaged  in  from  motives  of  revenge.  Such  duels  are  rare  in 
modern  times,  for  the  laws  have  been  found  as  efficacious  as 
lead,  though  not  so  expeditious;  and  the  lingering  tortures 
inflicted  by  parchment,  as  terrible  as  the  more  summary 
decisions  of  the  pistol.  In  all  affairs  of  honor,  excepting  those 
\vhere  the  sole  motive  is  revenge,  it  is  curious  that  fear  is  the 
main  ingredient.  From  fear  we  accept  a  challenge,  and  from 
fear  we  refuse  it.  From  the  false  fear  of  opinion  we  enter  the 
lists,  or  we  decline  to  do  so,  from  the  real  fear  of  danger  or 
the  moral  fear  of  guilt.  Dueling  is  an  evil  that  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  eradicate,  because  it  would  require  a 
society  composed  of  such  materials  as  are  not  to  be  found 
without  admixture ;  a  society  where  all  who  are  not  Christians* 
must  at  least  be  gentlemen,  or  if  neither — philosophers. 

Tli3re  is  not  a  little  generalship  and  stratagem  required  in 
the  managing  and  marshalling  of  our  pleasures,  so  that  each 
shall  not  mutually  encroach  to  the  destruction  of  all.  For 
pleasures  are  very  voracious,  too  apt  to  worry  one  another,  and 
each  like  Aaron's  serpent,  is  prone  to  swallow  up  the  rest.  Thus 
drinking  will  soon  destroy  the  power,  gaming  the  means,  and 
sensuality  the  taste,  for  other  pleasures  less  seductive,  but  far 
more  salubrious  and  permanent,  as  they  are  pure. 

Women  do  not  like  a  man  the  worse  for  having  many 
favorites,  if  h-.i  deserts  them  all  for  her;  she  fanrirs  that  she1 
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herself  has  the  power  of  fixing  the  wanderer;  that  other  women, 
conquer  like  the  Partlieans,  but  that  she  herself  like  the 
Romans,  cannot  only  make  conquests,  but  retain  them. 

Lawyers  are  the  only  civil  delinquents  whose  judges  must  of 
necessity  be  chosen  from  themselves.  Therefore,  the  *  *'  Quis 
custo  diet  ipsos  custodes  .*"  is  a  more  perplexing  question  with 
regard  to  them  than  any  other  body  of  men.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  whole  civil  code  is  now  become  a  most  mi wieldly  machine, 
without  the  least  chance  of  being  improved,  for  to  those  who 
manage  its  movements,  its  value  rises  in  precise  proportion  to 
its  complication,  and  to  them  it  is  the  most  profitable  when  it 
performs  the  least.  This  machine  devours  an  immensity  of 
paper  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes,  and  returns  to  its  customers 
other  paper  in  the  shape  of  legal  instruments  and  documents? 
from  which  on  examination  nothing  can  be  learnt,  except  that 
the  parties  have  been  regularly  ruined  according  to  law. 

The  idle  levy  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  industrious,  when  by 
frivolous  visitations,  they  rob  them  of  their  time.  Such  persons 
beg  their  daily  happiness  from  door  to  door,  as  beggars  their 
daily  bread,  and  like  them,  sometimes  meet  a  rebuff.  A  mere 
gossip  ought  not  to  wonder  if  we  evince  signs  that  we  are  tired 
of  him,  seeing  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  honor  of  his  visit 
solely  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  tired  of  himself.  He  sits 
at  home  until  he  has  accumulated  an  unsupportable  load  of 
enui,  and  he  sallies  forth  to  distribute  it  among  all  his 
acquaintance. 

The  priest  should  be  careful  not  to  act  the  reverse  of  the 
physician,  and  in  two  most  important  points.  The  physician 
renders  the  most  nauseous  prescription  palatable  by  the  elegance 
of  its  preparation,  and  the  winning  suavity  with  which  it  is 


*  Who  shall  guard  the  guard  themselves 
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recommended ;  whereas  the  priest  may  possibly  render  a  most 
refreshing-  cordial  disgusting;  by  the  injudicious  use  of  his  own 
compounds,  and  the  ungTMcious  manner  with  which  they  are 
administered. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  observations  there  is  not  so 
misrepresented  and  abused  a  personage  as  Death.  Some  have 
styled  him  the  king  of  terrors,  when  he  might  with  less  impropriety 
have  been  termed  the  terror  of  kings ;  others  have  dreaded  him 
as  an  evil  without  end,  although  it  was  in  their  own  power  to 
make  him  the  end  of  all  evil.  He  has  been  villified  as  the  cause 
of  anguish,  consternation  and  despair;  but  these,  alas,  are  things 
that  appertain  not  unto  death,  but  unto  life.  How  strange  a 
paradox  is  this,  we  love  the  distemper,  and  loathe  the  remedy 
preferring  the  fiercest  buffo  tings  of  the  hurricane  to  the  tranquilly 
of  the  harbor.  The  poet  has  lent  his  fictions,  the  painter  his 
colors,  the  orator  his  tropes,  to  portray  death  as  the  grand 
destroyer,  the  enemy,  the  prince  of  pharntoms  and  of  shades. 
But  can  he  be  called  a  destroyer,  who  for  a  perishable  state,  gives 
us  that  which  is  eternal  ?  Can  he  be  styled  the  enemy  who 
is  the  best  friend  only  of  the  best,  who  never  deserts  them  at 
their  utmost  need,  and  whose  friendship  proves  the  most  valuable 
to  those  who  live  the  longest  ?  Can  he  be  termed  the  prince 
of  phantoms  and  of  shades,  who  destroys  that  which  is  transcient 
and  temporary,  to  establish  that  which  alone  is  real  and  fixed ! 
And  what  are  the  mournful  escutcheons,  the  sable  trophies, 
and  the  melancholy  insignia  with  which  we  surround  him,  the 
sepulchral  gloom,  the  mouldering  carcass,  and  the  slimy  worm? 
These,  indeed,  are  the  idle  fears  of  empty  terrors,  not  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living.  The  dark  domain  of  death  we  dread 
indeed  to  enter,  but  we  ought  rather  to  dread  the  ruggedness 
of  some  of  the  roads  that  lead  to  it;  but  if  they  are  rugged, 
they  are  short,  and  it  is  only  those  that  are  smooth  that 
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are  wearisome  and  long.  Perhaps  lie  summons  us  too  soon 
from  the  feast  of  life — be  it  so;  if  the  exchange  be  not  for  the 
better,  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  our  own ;  or  he  summons  us  late ; 
the  call  is  a  reprieve,  rather  than  a  sentence;  for  who  would  wish 
to  sit  at  the  board,  when  he  can  no  longer  partake  of  the  banquet, 
or  to  live  on  to  pain,  when  he  has  long  been  dead  to  pleasure  ? 
Tyrants  can  sentence  their  victims  to  death,  but  how  much  more 
dreadful  would  be  their  power,  could  they  sentence  them  to  life  ? 
Life  is  the  jailer  of  the  soul  in  this  filthy  prison,  and  its  only 
deliverer  is  death ;  what  we  call  life  is  only  a  journey  to  death, 
and  what  we  call  death,  is  a  passport  to  life.  True  wisdom 
thanks  death  for  what  he  takes,  and  still  more  for  what  he 
brings.  Let  us  then,  like  sentinels,  be  ready,  because  we  are 
uncertain,  and  calm  because  we  are  prepared.  There  is  nothing 
formidable  about  death  but  the  consequences  of  it,  and  these, 
we  ourselves  can  regulate  and  control.  The  shortest  life  is  long 
enough  if  it  lead  to  a  better,  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if 
it  does  not. 

It  is  with  diseases  of  the  mind,  as  with  those  of  the  body;  wo 
are  half  dead  before  we  understand  our  disorder,  and  half  cured 
when  we  do. 

All  nations  that  have  reached  the  highest  period  of  civilization, 
may  from  that  hour  assume  for  their  motto,  "videri  quan  esse" 
(to  seem  rather  than  to  be,)  and  wherever  a*hd  whenever,  we  seo 
ostentation  substituted  for  happiness,  profession  for  friendship, 
formality  for  religion,  pedantry  for  learning,  buffoonery  for  wit, 
artifice  for  nature,  and  hypocricy  for  everything;  these  are  the 
signs  of  the  times,  which  he  that  runs  may  read,  and  which  will 
enable  the  philosopher  to  date  the  commencement  of  national 
decay,  from  the  consummation  of  national  refinement. 

There  are  many  who  say  more  than    the    truth  on   some 
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occasions,  and  balance  the  account  with  their  consciences  by 
saying  less  than  the  truth  on  others.  But  the  fact  is,  that  they 
are  in  both  instances,  as  fraudulent  as  he  would  be  that  expected 
more  than  his  due  from  his  debtors,  and  paid  less  than  his 
due  to  his  creditors. 

If  we  read  the  history  of  disorders,  we  are  astonished  that 
men  live ;  if  of  cures,  we  are  still  more  astonished  that  they  die. 
But  death  is  the  only  sovereign  whom  no  partiality  can  warp, 
and  no  price  corrupt.  He  neither  spares  the  hero,  his  purveyor 
by  wholesale,  nor  the  physician,  his  caterer  by  retail,  nor  the 
undertaker,  his  master  of  the  wardrobe;  nor  the  priest,  his 
chamberlain  and  privy  counsellor;  even  his  truest  minion  and 
prime  sycophant,  the  sexton,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in 
hiding  his  bad  deeds  from  the  world,  and  concealing  his 
deformities,  is  at  last  consigned  to  the  bed  of  clay,  with  his  own 
shovel,  and  this  by  the  hands  of  some  younger  favorite,  who 
succeeds  alike  to  his  salary  and  sentence,  his  deportment  and 
his  doom. 

Russia,  like  the  elephant,  is  rather  umveikly  in  attacking 
others,  but  most  formidable  in  defending  herself.  She  proposes 
this  dilemma  to  all  invaders,  a  dilemma  that  Napoleon  discovered 
too  late.  The  horns  of  it  short  and  simple,  but  strong.  Come 
unto  me  with  fewr,  and  I  will  overwhelm  you;  come  to  me  with 
many,  and  you  shall  overwhelm  yourselves. 

The  science  of  Mathematics  performs  more  than  it  promises, 
but  the  science  of  Metaphysics  promises  more  than  it  performs. 
The  study  of  Mathematics,  like  the  Nile,  begins  in  minuteness, 
but  ends  in  magnificence.  But  the  study  of  metaphysics  begins 
with  a  torrent  of  tropes,  and  a  copious  current  of  words ;  yet 
looses  itself  at  last  in  obscurity  and  conjecture,  like  the  Niger 
in  its  barren  deserts  of  sand. 
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There  are  two  metals,  ono  of  which  is  component  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  camp — gold  and  iron.  He  that 
knows  how  to  apply  them  both,  may  indeed  attain  the  highest 
station,  but  he  must  know  something  more,  to  keep  it.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  Cromwell,  with  all  his  pretended  sanctity, 
and  all  his  real  courage,  could  have  maintained  his  power  one 
year  longer,  even  had  he  not  died  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
very  day,  which  he  had  always  considered  as  the  most  fortunate 
of  his  life.  For  Cromwell  had  also  his  high  doctrines,  and  his 
lucky  days. 

Society,  like  a  shaded  silk,  must  be  viewed  in  all  its  situations, 
or  its  colors  will  deceive  us.  Goldsmith  observed,  that  one  man 
who  travels  through  Europe  on  foot,  and  who,  like  Scriblirus, 
makes  his  legs  his  companions,and  another  who  is  wisked  through 
it  in  a  chaise  and  four,  will  form  very  different  conclusions,  at  the 
end  of  their  journey.  The  philosopher,  therefore  will  draw  his 
estimate  of  human  nature,  by  varying  as  much  as  possible,  his 
own  situation,  to  understand  the  points  of  view  under  which  he 
observes  her,  uncircumscribed  by  lines  of  latitude  or  of  longitude, 
he  will  examine  her  buttoned  up  and  bound  in  the  forms  of 
ceremonies  of  civilization,  and  at  her  ease  unrestrained,  in  the 
light  and  feathered  costume  of  the  savage.  He  will  also  associate 
with  the  highest  without  servility,  and  with  the  lowest  without 
vulgarity.  In  short,  in  the  grand  theatre  of  human  life,  he  will 
visit  the  pit  and  gallery,  as  well  as  the  boxes,  but  he  will  not 
inform  the  boxes  that  he  comes  amongst  them  from  the  pit,  nor 
the  pit  that  he  visits  them  from  the  gallery. 

The  society  of  dead  authors  has  this  advantage  over  that  of 
the  living — they  never  flatter  us  to  our  faces,  slander  us  behind 
our  backs,  intrude  upon  our  privacy,  or  quit  their  shelves,  until 
we  take  them  down.  Besides  it  is  always  easy  to  shut  a  book, 
but  not  quite  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  a  learned  coxcomb.  Living 
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authors,  therefore,  are  often  Lad  companions ;  if  they  have  not 
gained  a  character,  they  seek  to  do  it,  by  methods  often  ridiculous, 
always  disgusting;  and  if  they  have  established  a  character,  they 
are  silent,  for  fear  of  loosing  by  their  tongue  what  they  have 
acquired  by  their  pen;  many  anthors  converse  more  foolishly 
than  Goldsmith,  who  have  never  written  half  so  well. 

Aristotle  has  said,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal,  and 
he  might  have  added  a  selfish  one  too.  Adam  Smith  has  ob- 
served, that  if  a  man  in  Europe  were  to  go  to  bed  with  the 
conviction  that  at  the  hour  of  twelve  the  following  morning,  the 
whole  empire  of  China  would  be  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 
it  would  not  distract  his  night's  rest  half  so  much  as  the 
certainty  that  at  the  same  hour  he  would  be  obliged  to  undergo 
the  amputation  of  his  little  finger. 

A  necessitous  man  who  gives  costly  dinners,  pays  large  sums 
to  be  laughed  at. 

Examinations  are  formidable,  even  to  the  best  prepared,  for 
the  greatest  fool  may  ask  more  than  the  wisest  man  can 
answer. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  finest  writers  are  the  most  capable 
of  teaching  others  this  art.  If  Shakespeare  himself  had  ,been 
condemned  to  write  a  system  of  metaphysics  explanatory  of 
his  magic  influence  over  all  the  passions  of  the  mind,  it  would 
have  been  a  dull  and  unsatisfactory  work;  a  heavy  task,  both 
to  the  reader  and  to  the  writer.  All  preceptors  therefore,  should 
have  that  kind  of  genius  described  by  Tacitus,  "  equal  to  their 
business,  not  above  it."  A  patient  industry,  with  competent 
erudition;  a  mind  depending  more  on  its  correctness  than  its 
originality,  and  on  its  memory  rather  than  its  invention.  If 
we  wish  to  cut  glass,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  diamond;  but 
if  it  be  our  task  to  sever  iron  or  lead,  we  must  make  use  of  a 
much  coarser  instrument.  To  sentence  a  man  of  true  genius 
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to  the  drudgery  of  a  school,  is  to  put  a  racehorse  into  a  mill. 
He  has  Learned  much,  and  has  not  lived  in  vain,  who  hr s 
practically  discovered  the  most  strict  and  necessary  connexion 
that  does  and  will  ever  exist  between  vice  and  misery,  virtue 
and  happiness.  The  greatest  miracle  that  the  Almighty  could 
perform,  would  be  to  make  a  bad  man  happy,  even  in  heaven ; 
he  must  unparadise  that  blessed  place  to  accomplish  it.  In  its 
primary  signification,  all  vice,  that  is  all  txces*,  brings  on  its 
own  punishment,  even  here.  By  certain  fixed,  settled  and 
established  laws  of  Him  who  is  the  God  of  Nature,  excess  of 
every  kind  destroys  that  constitution,  which  temperance  would 
preserve.  The  debauched  offers  up  his  body  a  "living 
sacrifice  to  sin." 

Many  find  the  day  toolon2j,  think  life  too  short;  but  short  as 
life  is,  some  find  it  long  enough  to  outlive  their  characters,  their 
constitutions,  and  their  estates. 

Natural  good  is  so  intimately  connected  with  moral  good, 
and  natural  evil  with  moral  evil,  that  I  am  as  certain  as  if  I  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven  proclaim  it,  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
virtue. 

Many  designing,  by  asking  small  favors,  and  evincing  great 
gratitude,  have  eventually  obtained  the  most  important  ones- 
There  is  something  in  the  human  mind  (perhaps  the  force  of 
habit)  which  strongly  inclines  us  to  continue  to  oblige  those 
whom  we  have  begun  to  oblige,  and  to  injure  those  whom 
we  have  begun  to  injure. 

If  the  weakness  of  the  head  were  an  admissible  excuse  for 
the  malevolence  of  the  heart,  the  one-half  of  mankind  would 
be  occupied  in  aggression,  and  the  other  half  in  forgiveness; 
but  the  interests  of  society  peremptorily  demand  that  things 
should  not  be  so ;  for  a  fool  is  often  as  dangerous  to  deal  with 
as  a  knave,  and  always  raore  incorrigible. 
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Posthumous  charities  nro  the  very  essence  of  selfishness, 
when  bequeathed  by  those  who,  when  alive,  would  part  with 
nothing,  and  those  who  when  dying,  impoverish  their  relations 
by  leaving  their  fortunes  to  bo  expended  in  masses  for 
themselves,  have  bean  shrewdly  said  to  leave  their  own  souls 
their  heirs. 

If  yould  would  be  known  and  not  know,  vegetate  in  a  village ; 
if  you  would  know,  and  not  be  known,  live  in  a  city. 

A  second  profession  seldom  succeeds,  not  because  a  man  may 
not  make  himself  fully  equal  to  its  duties,  but  because  the 
world  will  not  readily  believe  he  i?  so .  The  world  argues  thus, 
he  that  has  failed  in  the  first  profession  to  which  he  dedicated 
the  morning  of  his  life,  and  the  spring  time  of  his  exertions 
is  not  the  mc&t  likely  person  to  master  a  second.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  that  a  man's  first  profession  is  often  chosen  for 
him  by  others;  his  second,  he  usually  decides  upon  for  himself ; 
therefore,  his  failure  in  his  first  profession  may  be,  for  what 
they  know,  mainly  owing  to  the  secret  but  sincere  attentions 
he  was  constantly  paying  to  his  second ;  and  in  this  case  he 
may  be  compared  to  those  who  having  suffered  others  to 
prescribe  them  a  wife,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  consult 
themselves  in  the  choice  of  n  mistress. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a 
certain  state  of  civilization  and  refinement  should  precede,  and 
as  it  were  prepare  the  human  mind  for  the  reception  even  of 
the  noblest  gift  it  has  ever  received — the  law  of  God  revealed 
by  Christianity.  Socrates  was  termed  a  christrian,  born  some 
centuries  before  his  time.  A  state  of  society  like  the  present, 
obscured  by  selfishness,  and  disturbed  by  warfare,  presents  a 
medium  almost  impervious  to  the  ray  of  moral  truth;  the 
muddy  sentiment  must  subside,  and  the  tempest  cease,  before 
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tlie  sun  can  illuminate  the  lake.  I  believe  lliere  will  be  a 
period  when  some  new  and  parent  idea  in  morals,  the  matrix 
of  a  better  order  of  things  shall  reconcile  us  more  competely  to 
God,  to  nature,  and  to  ourselves.  In  physics,  there  are  many 
discoveries  already  made,  too  powerful  to  be  safe,  too 
unmanageable  to  be  subservient.  Like  the  behometh,  described 
by  Job,  who  could  neither  be  tamed  to  render  sport  for  the 
maidens,  nor  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  plough,  so  these  discoveries 
in  physics  have  not  yet  been  subdued  by  any  hand  bold  enough 
to  apply  them,  either  to  the  elegancies  or  to  the  necessities,  of 
life.  Let  any  man  reflect  on  the  revolution  produced  in 
society  by  two  simple  and  common  things,  glass  and  gunpowder, 
and  many  other  recent  discoveries.  What  then  ?  Shall  some 
discoveries  in  physics  be  so  important  as  to  produce  a  complete 
revolution  in  society,  and  others  so  powerful  that  the  very 
inventors  of  them  have  not  as  yet  dared  to  apply  them,  and 
shall  not  discoveries  in  morals  be  allowed  a  still  more  paramount 
and  universal  influence;  an  influence  the  greater,  in  proportion,, 
as  matter  is  inferior  to  mind. 

Analogy,  although  it  is  not  infallible,  is  yet  that  telescope  of 
the  min  !,  by  which  it  is  marvellously  assisted  in  the  discovery 
of  both  physical  and  moral  truth.  For  we  must  remember  that 
analogy  was  that  powerful  .engine  which  in  the  mind  of  a  Newton 
discovered  to  us  the  laws  of  all  other  worlds ;  and  in  that  of 
Columbus  put  us  in  full  possession  of  our  own. 

We  submit  to  the  society  of  those  that  can  inform  us,  but  we 
seek  the  society  of  those  whom  we  can  inform.  And  men  of 
genius  ought  not  to  be  chagrined  if  they  see  themselves  neglected. 
For  when  we  communicate  knowledge,  we  are  raised  in  our  own 
estimation;  but  when  we  receive  it,  we  are  lowered.  That 
therefore,  which  has  been  observed  of  treason,  mav  be  said  also 
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of  talent — we  love  instruction,  but  hate  the  instructor;  and  use 
the  light,  but  abuse  the  lantern. 

Though  tho  Godhead  were  to  reward  and  to  exalt,  without 
limit,  and  without  end,  yet  the  object  of  its  highest  favors  could 
never  offend  the  brightness  of  his  Eternal  Majesty,  by  too  near 
an  approximation  to  it;  for  the  difference  between  the  Creator 
and  the  created  must  ever  be  infinite,  and  the  barrier  that 
divides  them  insurmountable. 

Of  all  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Deity,  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  that  angels  behold  with  such  supreme  astonishment  as 
a  proud  man. 

A  poor  nation  that  rolaxe?  not  from  the  attitude  of  defence, 
is  less  likely  to  be  attacked,  though  surrounded  by  powerful 
neighbors, than  another  nation  which  possesses  wealth,  commerce, 
population,  and  all  the  sinews  of  war,  in  far  greater  abundance, 
but  unprepared.  For  the  more  sleek  the  prey,  the  greater  is 
the  temptation,  and  no  wolf  will  leave  a  sheep  to  dine  upon  a 
porcupine. 

A  good  character  is  carefully  to  be  maintained  for  the  sake  of 
others,  if  possible  more  than  for  ourselves;  it  is  a  coat  of  triple 
steel,  giving  security  to  the  wearer,  protection  to  the  oppressed, 
and  inspiring  the  oppressor  with  awe. 

There  are  four  classes  of  men  in  the  world ;  first,  those  whom 
every  one  would  wish  to  talk  to,  and  whom  every  one  does  talk 
of; — these  are  that  small  minority  that  constitute  the  great. 
Secondly,  those  whom  no  one  wishes  to  talk  to,  and  whom  no 
one  does  talk  of; — these  are  the  vast  majority,  that  constitute  the 
little.  The  third  class  is  made  up  of  those  whom  every  body 
talks  of,  but  nobody  talks  to, — these  constitute  the  knaves.  And 
the  fourth  is  composed  of  those  whom  every  body  talks  to,  but 
whom  nobody  talks  of; — and  these  constitute  the  fools. 
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Memory  is  the  friend  of  wit,  but  the  treacherous  ally  of 
invention ;  there  are  many  books  that  owe  their  success  to  two 
things — the  good  memory  of  those  who  write  them,  and  the  bad 
memory  of  those  who  read  them. 

Suicide  sometimes  proceeds  from  cowardice,  but  not  always; 
for  cowardice  sometimes  prevents  it;  since  as  many  live  because 
they  are  afraid  to  die,  as  die  because  they  are  afraid  to  live. 

It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  enemies — seldom 
safe  to  venture  to~instruct,^even  our  friends. 

Evils  are  more  to  be  dreaded  from  the  suddenness  of  their  attack 
than  from  their  magnitude  or  their  duration.  In  the  storms 
of  life,  those  that  are  foreseen,  are  half  overcome,  but  the  typhoon 
is  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  tlie  helmsman,  pouncing  on  the  vessel 
as  an  eagle  on  her  prey. 

Women  do  not  transgress  the  bound  of  decorum,  so  often  as 
men,  but  when  they  GO,  they  go  greater  lengths.  For  with 
reason  somewhat  weaker,  they  have  to  contend  with  passions 
somewhat  stronger;  besides,  a  female,  by  one  transgression, 
forfeits  her  place  in  society  forever;  if  once  she  falls,  it  is  the  fall 
of  Lucifer.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  that  the  law  of  opinion  should 
be  most  severe  on  that  sex  which  is  least  able  to  bear  it;  but  so 
it  is,  and  if  the  sentence  be  harsh,  the  sufferer  should  be  reminded 
that  it  was  passed  by  her  peers.  Therefore,  if  once  a  woman 
breaks  through  the  barriers  of  decency,  her  case  is  desperate;  if 
she  goes  greater  lengths  than  the  men,  and  leaves  the  pale  of 
propriety  farther  behind  her,  it  is  because  she  is  aware  that  all 
return  is  prohibited,  and  none  so  strongly  as  by  her  own  sex. 
We  may  also  add,  that  as  modesty  is  the  richest  ornament  of 
a  woman,  the  want  of  it  is  her  greatest  deformity,  for  the  better 
the  thing,  the  worse  will  ever  be  its  preservation,  and  if  an  angel 
falls  the  transition  must  be  to  a  demon. 
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Of  method,  this  may  be  said:  if  we  make  it  our  slave,  it  is 
well;  but  it  is  bad  ft  we  are  slaves  to  method.  A  gentleman 
once  told  me,  that  ho  made  if  a  regular  rule  to  read  fifty  pages 
every  day  of  some  author  or  other,  and  on  no  account  to  fall 
short  of  that  number,  or  to  exceed  it.  He  might  be  set  down, 
for  a  man  who  might  have  taste  to  read  something  worth  writing' 
but  who  never  could  have  genius  himself  to  write  anything 
worth  reading. 

After  hypocrites,  the  greatest  dupes  the  devil  lias,  are  those 
who  exhaust  an  anxious  existence  in  the  disappointments  and 
vexations  of  business,  and  live  miserably  and  meanly,  only  to  die 
magnificently  and  rich.  For,  like  the  hypocrites,  the  only 
disinterested  action  these  men  can  accuse  themselves  of,  is  that 
of  serving  the  devil,  without  receiving  his  wages;  for  the 
assumed  formality  of  the  one,  is  not  a  more  effectual  bar  to 
enjoyment  than  the  real  avarice  of  the  other.  lie  that  stands 
every  day  of  his  life  behind  a  counter,  until  he  drops  from  it 
jnto  the  grave,  may  negociate  many  very  profitable  bargains, 
but  he  has  made  a  single  bad  one,  so  bad  indeed,  that  it 
counterbalances  all  the  rest;  for  the  empty  foolery  of  dying  rich, 
he  has  paid  down  his  health,  his  happiness,  and  his  integrity. 
A  very  old  author  observes,  that  "as  mortar  sticketh  between  the 
stones,  so  sticketh  fraud  between  buying  and  selling."  Such 
a  worldling  may  be  compared  to  a  merchant,  who  should  put 
a  rich  cargo  into  a  vessel,  embark  with  it  himself,  and  encounter 
all  the  perils  and  privations  of  the  sea,  although  he  wr.s 
thoroughly  convinced  before  hand,  that  he  was  only  providing 
for  a  shipwreck,  at  the  end  of  a  troublesome  and  tedious  voyage. 

If  some  persons  were  to  bestow  one  half  of  their  fortune  in 
learning  how  to  spend  the  other  ha'f,  it  would  be  money 
extremely  well  laid  out.  lie  that  spends  two  fortunes,  and 
permitting  himself  to  be  twice  ruined  dies  at  last  a  beggar 
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deserves  no  commiseration.  He  has  gained  neither  experience 
from  trial,  nor  repentance  from  reprieve.  He  has  been  all  his 
life  abusing  fortune  without  enjoying  her,  and  purchasing 
wisdom  without  possessing  her. 

Relations  take  the  greatest  liberties  and  give  the  least 
assistance.  If  a  stranger  cannot  help  us  with  his  purse,  he  will 
not  insult  us  with  his  comments;  but  with  relations,  it  mostly 
happens  that  they  are  the  veriest  misers  with  regard  to  their 
property,  but  perfect  prodigals  in  the  article  of  advice. 

Expect  not  praise  without  envy,  until  you  are  dead.  Honors 
bestowed  on  the  illustrious  dead,  have  in  them  an  admixture 
of  envy;  for  thte  living  pity  the  dead;  and  pity  and  envy,  like 
oil  and  vinegar,  assimilate  not. 

It  has  been  said  that  whatever  was  made  with  the  intention 
of  answering  two  purposes,  will  answer  neither  of  them  well. 
This  is  for  the  most  part  true,  witii  respect  to  the  inventions, 
praising  them  to  their  owe  confidants,  with  a  solemn  injunction; 
but  the  very  reverse  m  the  operations  of  the  Godhead ! 

Sensible  women  have  often  been  the  dupes  of  designing 
men,  in  the  following  way :  they  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
secrecy.  The  confidant,  however  as  they  know,  will  infallibly 
inform  her  principal,  the  first  moment  she  sees  her;  and  this  is  a 
mode  of  flattery  which  always  succeeds.  Even  those  females 
who  nauseate  flattery  in  other  shape,  will  not  regret  it  in 
this;  just  as  we  can  bear  the  light  of  the  sun  without  pain  when 
reflected  by  the  moon. 

As  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  are  not  always  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  seed,  so  the  consequences  of  things  are  not  always 
proportionate  to  the  apparent  magnitude  of  those  events  that 
have  produced  them.  Thus  the  American  revolution,  from 
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which  little  was  expected,   produced  much;  but  the   French 
revolution,  from  which  much  was  expected,  produced  little. 

The  farther  we  advance  in  knowledge,  the  more  simplicity 
shall  we  discover  in  those  primary  rules  that  regulate  all  the 
apparently  endless,  complicated,  and  multiform  operations  of  the 
Godhead.  To  Him,  indeed,  all  time  is  but  a  moment,  and  all 
space  but  a  point;  and  he  fills  both,  but  is  bounded  by  neither 
But  he  is  great  in  minuteness,  as  in  magnitude,  since,  even  the 
legs  of  a  fly  have  been  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  all  the 
powers  and  all  the  properties  of  an  air  pump,  and  this  has  been 
done  by  the  -soy-fame  hand  that  created  the  suns  of  other 
systems,  and  placed  them  at  so  immense  a  distance  from  the 
earth,  that  light  itself  seems  to  lag  on  so  immeasurable  a  journey t 
occupying  many  millions  of  years  in  rising  from  their  bodies  to 
us. 

Those  missionaries  who  embark  for  India,  like  some  other 
reformers,  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  They  ought  first  to  convert 
to  practical  Christianity,  those  of  their  own  countrymen,  who 
have  crossed  the  Pacific,  on  a  very  different  mission — to  acquire 
money  by  every  kind  of  rapine  abroad,  in  order  to  squander  it 
in  every  kind  of  revlery  at  home.  Example  is  more  powerful 
than  precept,  and  the  poor  Hindoo  is  not  slow  in  discovering 
how  very  unlike  the  Christians  he  sees  are  to  that  Christianity 
which  he  hears.  The  misfortune  therefore  is,  that  he  understands 
the  conduct  of  his  master  much  better  than  the  creed  of  his 
missionary,  and  has  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  depravity  of 
the  disciple,  than  of  the  preaching  of  the  preceptor.  Conversion 
goes  on  more  prosperously  in  Tangore  and  other  provinces 
where  there  are  no  Europeans,  than  in  Tranquelar,  where  they 
are  numerous;  for  we  find  that  European  example  in  the 
towns,  is  the  bane  of  Christian  instruction, 
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A  prodigal  starts  with  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  dies  worth 
nothing;  a  miser  starts  with  nothing,  and  dies  worth  ten 
thousand  pounds.  It  has  been  a^kcd,  which  had  the  best  of 
it?  I  should  presume  the  prodigal;  he  lias  spent  a  fortune, 
but  the  miser  has  only  left  one; — he  has  lived  rich  to  die  poor; 
the  miser  has  lived  poor  to  die  rich;  and  if  the  prodigal  quits 
life,  in  debt  to  others,  the  miser  quits  it  still  deeper  in  debt  to 
himself. 

Time  and  labor  are  worse  than  useless  that  have  been  spent  in 
laying  up  treasures  of  false  knowledge,  which  it  will  be  one 
day  necessary  to  unlearn,  and  in  storing  up  mistaken  ideas, 
which  we  must  hereafter  remember  to  forget.  Timotheas,  an 
ancient  teacher  of  rhetoric,  always  demanded  a  double  fee  from 
those  pupils  who  had  been  instructed  by  others ;  for  in  this 
case,  he  had  not  only  to  plant  in  but  also  to  root  out. 

In  the  complicated  and  marvellous  machinery  of  circumstances 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  decide  what  would  have  happened, 
as  to  some  events",  if  the  slightest  disturbance  had  taken  place 
in  the  march  of  those  that  preceded  them.  We  mayobserve  a  little 
dirty  wheel  of  brass,  spinning  round  upon  its  greasy  axle,  and 
the  result  is,  that  in  another  apartment,  many  yards  distant 
from  it,  a  beautiful  piece  of  silk  issues  from  a  loom,  rivalling 
in  its  hues  the  tints  of  the  rainbow;  there  are  myriads  of 
events  in  our  'lives,  the  distance  between  which  was  much 
grearer  than  that  between  this  wheel  and  the  riband,  but  where 
the  connexion  has  been  much  more  close.  If  a  private  country 
gentlemen  in  Cheshire,  about  the  year  1730,  had  not  been 
overturned  in  his  carriage,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  America, 
instead  of  being  a  free  republic  at  this  moment,  would  have 
continued  a  dependent  colony  of  England.  This  country 

gentleman  happened  to  be  Augustine  Washington,  Esq.,  who 
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was  thus  accidentally  thrown  into  the  company  of  a  lady  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  who  emigrated  with  him  to 
America,  and  in  the  year  1732,  at  Virginia,  became  the  envied 
mother  of  George  Washington  the  great. 

To  look  back  to  antiquity  is  one  thing,  to  go  back  to  it  is 
another;, if  we  look  backwards  to  antiquity  it  should  be  as 
those  who  are  winning  a  race — to  press  forward  the  faster,  and 
to  leave  the  beaten  still  further  behind. 

We  may  concede  any  man  a  right  without  doing  any  man  a 
wrong,  but  we  can  favor  no  one  without  injuring  some  one.  Where 
there  are  many  claimants  and  we  select  one  for  his  superior 
merit,  tliis  is  a  preference,  and  to  this  preference  he  has  a  right ; 
but  if  we  make  our  election  from  any  other  motive,  this  is  a 
partiality,  although  it  may  be  a  benefit  to  him,  is  a  wrong  to 
another.  We  may  be  very  active  and  very  busy,  but  if  strict 
justice  be  not  the  rudder  of  all  our  other  virtues,  the  faster  we 
sail,  the  farther  we  shall  find  ourselves  from  "  that  haven  where 
we  would  fee." 

In  proportion  as  nations  get  more  corrupt,  more  disgrace  will 
attaeh  to  poverty,  and  more  respect  to  wealth.  There  are  two 
questions  that  would  completely  reverse  this  order  of  things: 
What  keeps  some  persons  poor?  and  what  has  made  some 
others  rich  ?  The  true  answer  to  these  queries  would  often 
make  the  poor  man  more  proud  of  his  poverty  than  the  rich 
man  is  of  his  wealth,  and  the  rich  man  more  justly  ashamed  of 
his  wealth  than  the  poor  man  unjustly  now  is  of  his  poverty. 

Every  fool  knows  how  often  he  has  been  a  rogue,  but  every 
rogue  does  not  know  how  often  he  has  been  a  fool. 

Contemporaries  appreciate  the  man  rather  than  the  merit ; 
but  posterity  will  regard  the  merit  rather  than  the  man. 

As  the  mother  tongue  in   which    we  converse  is  the  only 
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language  we  all  talk,  though  few  are  taught  it,  so  the  mother 
wit  by  which  we  act,  is  the  only  science  we  never  learn ;  yet  we 
are  all  more  or  less  obliged  to  practice  it,  although  it  is  never 
heard  of  in  the  schools.  The  ancient  philosophers  indeed 
scrutinized  man  in  all  his  various  bearings  and  connexions, 
both  as  his  individual  and  social  relations,  as  to  his  present 
capabilities  and  future  hopes.  Although  they  have  descanted 
so  largely  about  him,  yet  about  him  they  have  Jeft  us  little 
that  is  satisfactory  or  conclusive,  and  one  short  sentence,  uttered 
by  a  despised  and  persecuted  man,  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
is  worth  it  all.  Truth  is  one,  but  error  multifarious,  since  there 
may  be  a  thousand  opinions  on  any  subject,  but  usually  one 
that  is  right.  That  these  sages  of  antiquity  wandered  very  far 
from  the  mark,  may  be  collected  from  their  glaring  contradictions 
constantly  of  each  other,  and  often  like  themselves.  Like 
moles  they  were  industrious,  amd  like  them  they  worked  in  the 
dark,  fancied  themselves  very  deep,  when  they  were  only  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  surface,  threw  up  a  great  deal  of  rubbish 
and  caused  men  to  stumble  and  trip.  Nevertheless,  they  had 
so  numerous  an  audience,  that  the  common  business  of  life  ran 
a  risk  of  being  neglected  for  speculations  upon  it,  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  some  of  these  sages,  not  only  walked  barefoot 
themselves,  but  encouraged  their  followers  to  do  the  same;  for 
logic  had  become  far  more  cheap  at  Athens  than  leather,  and 
syllogisms  than  shoes.  Even  this  state  of  things  had  its  portion 
of  good;  for  he  that. knew  not  where  to  get  a  dinner,  was  in 
the  highest  state  of  practical  discipline  for  a  declamation  on 
the  advantages  of  temperance ;  and  he  that  had  no  house  over 
his  head,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  surpass  all  others,  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  stars. 

Those  who  would  draw  conclusions  unfavorable  to  Christianity 

from  the  circumstance  that  many  believers  have  turned  scentics 
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but  few  sceptics  believers,liave  forgotten  the  answer 
to  one  that  asked  him  why  many  went  from  other  sects  to  the 
Epicureans,  but  none  from  the  Epicureans  to  the  other  sects  ? 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  of  men,  some  are  male  eunuchs,  but  of 
eunuchs,  never  any  are  made  men.  In  some  matters  of  religion 
it  too  often  happens  that  belief  goes  before  examination,  and 
•we  take  our  creed  from  our  nurse,  but  not  our  conviction. 
If  the  intellectual  food  should  afterwards  rise  upon  our  stomach, 
it  is  because  in  this  unnatural  order  of  things  the  act  ot 
swallowing  has  preceded  the  ceremony  of  tasting. 

We  usually  prefer  ourselves  to  our  revenge;  but  there  are 
cases,  where  we  prefer  our  revenge  to  ourselves.  This  reflection 
ought  to  make  us  extremely  cautious  how  we  too  deeply  injure 
another;  for  revenge  is  a  dreadful  engine,  even  in  the  feeblest 
hands;  and  as  there  are  injuries  which  make  life  a  burden, 
can  we  wonder  if  that  burden  be  got  rid  of,  by  the  very  act 
that  also  sets  us  even  with  our  enemy. 

A  man's  profundity  may  keep  him  from  opening  on  a  first 
interview,  and  his  caution  on  a  second;  but  I  should  suspect  his 
emptiness,  if  he  carried  on  his  reserve  to  a  third. 

To  marry  a  rake,  in  the  hope  of  reforming  him,  and  to  hire 
a  highwayman,  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  him,  are  two  very 
dangerous  experiments;  and  yet  I  know  a  lady  who  fancies  she 
has  succeeded  in  the  one,-  and  all  the  world  knows  a  divine 
who  has  really  succeeded  in  the  other. 

We  often  regret  we  did  not  do  otherwise,  when  that  very 
otherwise  would  in  all  probability  have  done  for  us.  Life  too 
often  presents  us  with  a  choice  of  evils,  rather  than  of  good. 
Like  the  fallen  angels  of  Milton,  we  all  know  the  evils  that  we 
have,  but  we  arc  ignorant  what  greater  evils  we  might  have 
encountered  by  rushing  on  apparent  good,  the  consequence  we 
know  not. 
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We  injure  mysteries,  which  arc  matters  of  faith  by  any 
attempt  at  explanation,  in  order  to  make  them  matters  of 
reason.  Could  they  be  explained,  they  would  cease  to  be 
mysteries. 

The  power  of  love  consists  mainly  in  the  privilege  that 
potentates  possess  of  coining,  circulating  and  making  current 
those  falsehoods  between  man  and  woman,  that  would 
not  pass  for  one  moment,  either  between  woman  and  woman 
or  man  and  man. 

Men,  by  associating  in  large  masses,  as  in  camps  and  cities, 
improve  their  talents,  but  impair  their  virtues,  and  strengthen 
their  mind,  but  weaken  their  morals;  that  a  retrocession  in 
the  one,  is  too  often  the  price  they  pay  for  a  refinement  in  the 
other. 

Some  conversions  have  failed,  not  for  want  of  faith  in  the 
convert,  but  a  deficiency  of  that  article  in  the  converter;  and 
when  matters  have  been  brought  to  the  point,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  disciple  was  ready  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  ceremony,  provided  the  master  were  equally  so  to  perform 
his.  There  is  a  story  of  a  certain  lady  in  Italy,  who  being  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  was  about  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  a 
papist.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  work  her  conversion ;  at 
length  she  consented  to  take  the  holy  sacrament,  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  church  of  Rome,  provided  the  making  up 
and  manufacturing  of  the  wafer  to  be  used  in  the  ceremony 
were  allowed  her.  This  was  granted ;  and  when  the  priest  had 
finished  the  consecration,  she  solemnly  asked  him  if  he  firmly 
believed,  that  the  act  of  consecration  had  transformed  those 
elements  into  the  real  body  of  Christ  ?  He  replied  that  there 
could  not  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  it.  "Then"  said  she,  "I  am 
ready  to  swallow  them  if  you  will  only  set  me  the  example, 
but  must  candidly  inform  you,'1  added  she  "  that  before  the 
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miracle  of  transub&tantiation  had  been  performed  on  the  conse- 
crated host,  the  principal  ingredient  in  its  composition  was 
arsenic."  The  monk  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  make  a  convert 
on  such  terms. 

Death  is  the  liberator  of  him  whom  freedom  cannot  release, 
the  physician  of  him  whom  medicine  cannot  cure,  and  the 
comforter  of  him  whom  time  cannot  console  . 

In  all  places,  and  in  all  times,  those  religionists  who  have 
believed  too  much,  have  been  more  inclined  to  violence  and 
persecution  than  those  who  have  believed  too  little.  I  suspect 
the  reason  is,  that  indifference  is  much  a  less  active  principle 
than  enthusiasm. 

We  seek  the  society  of  ladies  with  a  view  to  be  pleased 
rather  than  to  be  instructed ;  and  are  more  gratified  by  those 
who  will  talk,  than  by  those  that  are  silent;  for  if  they  talk 
well,  we  are  doubly  delighted  to  receive  information  from  so 
pleasant  a  source,  and  if  they  are  at  times  a  little  out  in  their 
conclusions,  it  is  flattery  to  our  vanity  to  set  them  right. 
Therefore,  I  would  have  the  ladies  indulge  with  somewhat  less 
of  reserve  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  notwithstanding  the 
remark  of  him  who  said,  with  more  of  point  than  politeness, 
tlii-ifc  they  were  the  very  reverse  of  their  own  mirrors ;  for  the 
one  reflected  without  talking,  but  the  other  talked  without 
reflecting. 

We  devote  the  activity  of  our  youth  to  revelry,  and  the 
decreptitude  of  our  age  to  repentance;  and  we  finish  the  farce 
by  bequeathing  our  dead  bodies  to  the  chancel,  which  when 
living,  we  interdicted  from  the  church. 

Some  are  so  sensorious  as  to  advance,  that  those  who  have 
discovered  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart,  must  be  themselves  depraved :  but  this  is  about 
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as  wise  as  to  affirm  that  every  that  physician  who  understands 
a  disease  must  be  himself  diseased . 

In  naval  architecture,  the  rudder  is  first  fitted  in,  then  the 
ballast  is  put  on  board,  and  last  of  all  the  cargo  and  sails.  It 
is  far  otherwise  in  fitting  up  and  forming  of  man;  he  is 
launched  into  life,  with  the  cargo  of  his  faculties  aboard,  and 
all  the  sails  of  his  passions  set;  but  it  is  the  long  and  painful 
work  of  his  life,  to  acquire  the  ballast  of  experience,  and  to 
form  the  rudder  of  reason ;  hence,  it  too  often  happens  that 
his  frail  vessel  is  shipwrecked  before  he  has  laid  in  the  necessary 
quantity  of  ballast,  or  that  he  has  been  so  long  in  completing 
the  rudder,  that  the  vessel  has  become  too  crazy  to  benefit  by 
its  application. 

Truth  and  reason,  in  this  mixed  state  of  good  and  evil,  are 
not  invariably  triumphant  over  falsehood  and  error;  but  even 
when  laboring  under  a  temporary  defeat,  the  two  former  bear 
within  them  a  stamp  of  superiority  which  plainly  indicates 
Omnipotence  is  on  their  side;  for  the  worthy  conquerors  in 
such  a  victory  universally  retire  abashed,  enlightened,  self- 
reproved,  and  exclaiming  with  Pyrrhus,  "  a  few  more  such 
victories  and  we  are  undone." 

Virtue  without  talent,  is  a  coat  of  mail  without  a  sword ; 
it  may  indeed  defend  the  wearer,  but  will  not  enable  him  to 
protect  his  fr-iend. 

The  absent  man  would  wish  to  be  thought  a  man  of  talent, 
by  affecting  to  forget  what  all  others  remember ;  and  the 
antiquarian  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  thing,  by  remembering 
what  all  others  have  thought  proper  to  forget.  I  cannot  but 
think  it  would  much  improve  society,  first,  if  all  absent  men 
would  take  into  their  heads  to  turn  antiquarians ;  and  next,  if 
all  antiquarians  would  be  absent  men. 
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Strong  and  sharp  as  our  wit  may  be,  it  is  not  so  strong  as  the 
memory  of  fools,  nor  so  keen  as  their  resentment;  he  that  has 
not  strength  of  mind  to  forgive,  is  by  no  means  weak  enough 
to  forget;  and  it  is  much  more  easy  to  do  a  cruel  thing,  thau 
to  say  a  severe  one. 

Those  who  continue  to  write  after  their  wit  is  exhausted, 
may  be  compared  to  those  old  maids  who  give  us  one  cup  of 
good  tea,  but  all  the  rest  of  milk  and  water. 

To  be  satisfied  with  the  acquittal  of  the  world,  though 
accompanied  with  the  secret  condemnation  of  conscience,  is  a 
mark  of  a  little  mind ,  but  it  requires  a  soul  of  no  common 
stamp  to  be  satisfied  with  our  own  acquittal,  and  to  despise  the 
condemnation  of  the  world. 

A  certain  Savoyard  got  his  livelihood  byexhibitiug  a  monkey 
and  a  bear;  he  gained  so  much  applause  from  his  tricks  with 
the  monkey,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  practice  some  of  them 
on  the  bear;  he  was  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  on  being  rescued 
with  great  difficulty  from  the  gripe  of  bruin,  he  exclaimed : 
What  a  fool  I  was,  not  to  distinguish  between  a  monkey  and  a 
bear !  A  bear,  my  friends,  is  a  very  grave  kind  of  personage, 
and  as  you  plainly  see,  does  not  understand  a  joke. 

All  who  have  been  great  and  good  without  Christianity, 
would  have  been  much  greater  and  better  with  ii.  If  there 
be  among  the  sons  of  men,  a  single  exception  to  this  maxim, 
the  divine  Socrates  may  be  allowed  to  put  in  the  strongest 
claim.  It  was  his  high  ambition  to  deserve,  by  deeds,  not  by 
creeds,  an  unrevealed  heaven ;  and  by  works,  not  by  faith,  to 
enter  an  unpromised  land. 

Suicide  sometimes  proceeds  from  cowardice,  but  not  always) 
for  cowardice  sometimes  prevents  it;  since  as  many  live 
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because  they  are  afraid  to  die,  as  die  because  they  are  afraid  to 
live. 

Shakespeare,  Butler,  and  Bacon,  have  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  for  all  who  come  after  them  to  be  sublime,  witty  or 
profound. 

When  the  methodists  first  decide  on  the  doctrine  they 
approve,  and  then  choose  such  pastors,  as  they  know  will 
preach  no  other,  they  act  as  wisely  as  a  patient,  who  should 
send  for  a  physician  and  then  prescribe  to  him,  what  medicines 
he  ought  to  advise. 

There  is  this  difference  between  happiness  and  wisdom — he 
that  thinks  himself  the  happiest  man,  really  is  so ;  but  he  that 
thinks  himself  the  wisest,  is  generally  the  greatest  fool. 

Aristotle  has  said  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal, 
and,  he  might  have  added,  a  selfish  one  too. 

Levity  is  often  less  foolish,  and  gravity  less  wise  than  each 
of  them  appear. 

Dr.  Johnson  observed  of  the  ancient  Romans,  "  that  when 
poor,  they  robbed  others,  and  when  rich,  themselves."  This 
remark  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  that  people  only,  for  it  is 
more  or  less  applicable  to  all.  Persecution,  too,  has  been 
analagous  in  one  respect  to  plunder,  having  been  at  all  times 
both  inflicted  and  endured  as  circumstances  mi^ht  serve.  When 
the  conquered  happened  to  become  in  their  turn  the  conquerors, 
it  is  not  the  persecution  that  has  been  crushed,  but  the 
persecutors  have  been  changed ;  so  long  has  it  taken  mankind 
to  learn  this  plain  and  precious  truth,  that  it  is  easier  to  find  a 
thousand  reasons  why  men  should  differ  in  opinion,  than  one 
why  they  should  fight  about  them.  Persecution  has  been  the 
vice  of  the  times  that  are  past,  may  be  the  vice  of  times  that 
are  present,  but  cannot  be  the  vice  of  times  that  are  to  come, 
D  6 
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although  wo  have  already  witnessed  some  events  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  centuries 
take  a  much  longer  time  to  arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  than 
men. 

The  three  great  apostles  of  practical  atheism,  that  make 
converts  without  persecuting,  and  retain  them  without  preach- 
ing, are  wealth,  health,  and  power. 

It  is  curious  that  we  pay  statesmen  for  what  they  say,  not 
for  what  they  do ;  and  judge  of  them  from  what  they  do,  not 
from  what  they  say.  Hence  they  have  one  code  of  maxims 
for  profession,  and  another  for  practice,  and  make  up  their 
consciences  as  the  Neapolitans  do  their  beds,  with  one  set  of 
furniture  for  show  and  another  for  use. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  any  fool  can  get  money ; 
but  they  are  not  wise  who  think  so.  The  fact  is,  that  men 
apparently  dull  do  get  money,  and  yet  they  have  no  reason  to 
thank  their  dullness  for  their  wealth.  They  appear  to  be 
stupid  on  every  thing  unconnected  with  their  object — money, 
because  they  have  concentrated  all  their  powers  to  this  particular 
purpose.  But  they  are  wise  in  their  generation,  as  those  who 
have  any  dealings  with  them  will  find  out.  Like  moles  they 
are  considered  blind  by  common  observers,  although  in  the 
formation  of  their  little  yellow  heaps,  both  are  sufficiently 
sharpsighted,  and  have  better  eyes,  for  their  own  low  and 
grovelling  purposes,  than  those  bystanders,  who  suspect  that 
they  have  none. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  asked  by  a  lady,  what  new  work  he  was 
writing  about.  "  I  am  writing  nothing,  just  at  present,'' 
replied  he.  *  Well  but  doctor,'  said  she,  '  if  I  could  write  like 
you,  I  should  always  be  writing,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  it.' 
4  Pray  madam'  retorted  he,  'do  you  sincerely  think  that  Leander 
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swam  across  the   Hellespont   merely  because  he  was  fond  of 
swimming  T 

He  that  will  not  permit  his  wealth  to  do  any  good  to 
others  while  he  is  alive,  prevents  it  from  doing  any  good  to 
himself  when  he  is  dead ;  and  by  an  egotism  that  is  suicidal, 
and  has  a  double  edge,  cuts  himself  off  from  the  truest  pleasure 
here,  and  the  highest  happiness  hereafter.  Some  fancy  that 
they  make  all  matters  right  by  cheating  their  relations,  and 
leaving  their  ill  gotten  wealth  to  some  public  institution.  I 
have  heard  a  story  of  his  satanie  majesty,  that  he  was  one  day 
sitting  on  his  throne  of  state,  with  some  of  his  prime  ministers 
attending  him,  when  a  certain  imp,  just  arrived  from  his 
mission  to  this  nether  world,  appeared  before  him.  "  Sirrah,*' 
said  he  "  you  have  been  long  absent  from  us ;  what  news  from 
above  ?"  "  I  have  been  attending,  and  please  your  majesty,  the 
deathbed  of  a  miser ;  and  I  have  put  it  into  his  head  to  leave 
alljiis  immense  wealth  to  charitable  institutions."  "  Indeed,"  said 
the  sable  monarch,  and  "  call  you  this  attending  to  my  interest  ? 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  loose  him."  "  Fear  not"  said  the  imp,  "  for 
he  has  made  no,  restitutions,  and  has  also  many  starving 
relations ;  but  if  we  are  so  unlucky,  we  are  sure  after  all  to  be 
gainers,  for  I  also  instilled  it  into  his  mind  to  appoint  twelve 
trustees,  and  your  majesty  may  safely  reckon  upon  every  soul  of 
them,  to  a  man." 

A  man  who  succeeds  to  his  father's  reputation,  must  be 
greater  than  him  to  be  considered  as  great  5  but  he  that 
succeeds  to  his  father's  riches,  will  have  to  encounter  no  such 
deduction.  The  popular  opinion  adds  to  our  means,  but 
diminishes  our  merits;  and  it  is  not  an  unsafe  rule  to  believe 
less  than  you  hear  with  respect  to  a  man's  fortune,  and  more 
than  you  hear  with  respect  to  his  fame. 

Pericles    overrated   the  paltry  distinction,  if  he    were   so 
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pleased  as  V,TO  are  told  he  was,  by  being  pointed  out  to  a  stranger 
in  tbe  streets  of  Athens;  for  the  very  same  thing  happens 
every  day  to  Cribb  the  pugilist.  Yet  London  is  a  for  superior 
city  to  Athens,  and  Cribb  a  far  inferior  man  to  Pericles. 

The  man  of  pleasure  should  more  properly  be  termed  the 
man  of  pain;  like  Diogenes,  he  purchases  repentance  at  the 
highest  price,  and  sells  the  richest  reversion  for  the  poorest 
reality. 

The  interests  of  society  often  renders  it  expedient  not  to 
utter  the  whole  truth ;  the  interests  of  science,  never.  Subtelty 
will  sometimes  give  safety,  no  less  than  strength ;  and  minute- 
ness has  sometimes  escaped,  when  magnitude  would  have  been 
crushed.  The  little  animal  that  kills  the  boa,  is  .formidable 
chiefly  from  its  insignificance,  which  is  incomprehensible  by  the 
folds  of  its  antagonist. 

It  would  be  better  for  society  if  the  memory  of  the  giver 
were  transferred  to  the  receiver,  and  the  oblivious  forgetful  ness 
of  the  obliged  "were  consigned  to  the  breast  of  him  that  confers 
the  obligation. 

The  covetous  man  reverses  the  principle  on  which  JEsop 
chose  his  burthen  and  oppresses  himself  with  a  heavier  load 
of  provision  the  nearer  he  gets  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

If  you  wrant  enemies,  excel  others;  if  you  want  friends,  let 
others  excel  you.  There  is  a  diabolical  trio,  existing  in  the 
natural  man,  implacable,  inextinguishable,  co-operative  and 
consentaneous,  pride,  envy  and  hate.  Pride  that  makes  us 
fancy  that  we  deserve  all  the  goods  that  others  possess;  envy 
that  some  should  be  admired,  while  we  are  overlooked;  and 
hate,  because  all  that  is  bestowed  on  others,  diminishes  the 
sum  we  think  due  to  ourselves. 

Of  present  fame  think  little,  and  of  future  less.  Tho  praises 
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that  we  receive  after  we  sire  buried,  like  tlie  posies  that  are 
strewn  over  our  graves,  may  be  gratifying  to  the  living,  but 
they  arc  nothing  to  the  dead ;  the  dead  are  gone,  either  to  a 
place,  where  they  hear  them  not,  or  where,  if  they  do,  they 
will  despise  them. 

We  strive  hard  to  hide  our  hearts  from  ourselves,  as  from 
others,  and  always  with  more  success ;  for  in  deciding  upon  our 
own  case,  we  are  both  judge,  jury,  and  executioner;  and  where 
sophistry  cannot  overcome  the  first,  or  flattery  the  second ; 
self-love  is  always  ready  to  defeat  the  sentence  by  bribing  the 
third ;  a  bribe  that  in  this  case  is  never  refused,  because  she 
always  comes  up  to  the  price. 

In  all  places,  and  in  all  times,  those  religionists  who  have 
believed  too  much,  have  been  more  inclined  to  violence  and 
persecution  than  those  who  have  believed  too  little.  I  suspect 
the  reason  is,  that  indifference  is  a  much  less  active  principle 
than  enthusiasm. 

It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that  should  tax 
its  people  one  tenth  part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its 
service ;  but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more.  Sloth,  by 
bringing  on  disease,  absolutely  shortens  life.  "  Sloth  like  rust, 
consumes  faster  than  labor  wears,  while  the  used  key  is  always 
bright."  If  you  love  life,  do  not  squander  time  away,  for  that 
is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary 
do  we  spend  in  sleep;  forgetting  that  there-  will  bo  sleeping 
enough  in  the  grave, 

Of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be  the 
greatest  prodigality.  "  Lost  time  is  never  found  again ;  and 
what  we  catt  time  enough  always  proves  little  enough." 

Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy.  He 
that  rises  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  will  scarce  overtake  his 
business  at  night:  while  laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty 
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soon  overtakes  him.  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  it  drive  tliee. 
What  signifies  wishing  for  better  times:  we  make  these  times 
better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  Industry  never  need  wish,  he 
that  lives  upon  hope  will  die  fasting.  There  are  no  gains 
without  pains.  He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate ;  and  he 
that  hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor ;  but 
then  the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well  followed, 
or  neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our 
debts.  If  we  are  industrious  we  shall  never  starve ;  "  at  the 
working  man's  house,  hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter;1'  nor 
will  the  bailiff  or  the  constable  enter;  for  "industry  pays 
debts,  while  despair  increases  them."  Diligence  is  the  mother 
of  good  luck :  and  God  gives  all  things  to  industry.  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not  how  much  you 
may  be  hindred  to-morrow.  "  One  to-day  is  worth  two 
to-morrows."  Never  leave  that  till  to-morrow  which  you 
can  do  to-day.  If  you  were  a  servant,  would  you  not 
be  ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  catch  you  idle  ?  Are 
you  then  your  own  master  ?  Be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself 
idle,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family 
and  your  country.  You  may  probably  ask,  if  a  man  may  not 
afford  himself  leisure  ?  In  reply — "  employ  your  time  well  if 
you  mean  to  gain  leisure ;  and  since  you  are  not  sure  of  a 
minute — throw  not  away  an  hour."  "Leisure  is  a  time  for  doing 
something  useful ;  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain, 
but  the  lazy  never ;  for  a  life  of  leisure,  and  a  life  of  laziness 
are  two  things."  Many  without  labor  would  live  by  their  wits 
only,  but  they  break  for  want  of  stock ;  whereas  industry  gives 
comfort,  plenty  and  respect.  "  Fly  pleasures  and  they  will 
follow  you." 

"  The  eye   of  the  master  will  do   more  work  than  both  his 
hands." 
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"  Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage,  than  the  want  of 
knowledge." 

"  Not  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your  purse 
open." 

"  Trusting  too  much  to  other's  care,  is  the  ruin  of  many ; 
for  a  man's  own  care  is  profitable !"  If  you  would  have  a  faithful 
servant  and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself:  a  little  neglect 
will  breed  great  mischief.  Always  taking  out  of  the  meal  tub, 
and  never  putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the  bottom.  When  the 
cistern  is  dry  we  know  the  worth  of  water.  If  you  would 
know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  borrow  some ;  for  he 
that  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing,  so  does  he  that  lends 
to  such  people  when  he  goes  to  get  it  in  again.  Pride  is  as  loud 
a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more  saucy.  When  you 
have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your 
appearance  may  be  all  of  a  price :  It  is  easier  to  support  the 
first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it;  and  it  is  as  truly 
folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  swell  in 
order  to  equal  the  ox. 

Pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt.  Pride 
breakfasted  with  plenty,  dined  with  poverty,  and  supped  with 
infamy ;  and  after  all,  of  what  use  is  this  pride  of  appearance, 
for  which  so  much  is  risked,  and  so  much  suffered  ?  It  cannot 
promote  health  nor  ease  pain ;  it  makes  no  increase  of  merit  in 
the  person ;  it  creates  envy,  it  hastens  misfortune.  Therefore, 
what  folly  must  it  be  to  run  in  debt  for  these  superfluities — the 
great  temptation  to  this  weakness  is  having  credit,  but  let  us 
think  for  a  moment — we  cannot  spare  the  money  just  now — but 
we  can  get  six  months  time — which  is  a  long  period.  The 
day  comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  'and  the  demand  is 
made  before  you  are  prepared  to  satisfy  it ;  or,  if  you  bear  your 
debt  in  mind,  the  term  which  at  first  seemed  so  long,  will  as  it 
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lessens,  appear  extremely  short.  Time  will  seem  to  have  added 
wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoulders. 

"  Those  have  a  short  lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at 
easter." 

At  present,  perhaps,  you  may  think  yourselves  in  thriving 
circumstances,  and  that  you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance 
without  injury.  Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever 
while  you  live,  expense  is  constant  and  certain.  It  is  easier  to 
build  two  chimneys  than  to  keep  one  in  fuel.  Rather  go  to 
bed  supperless,  than  rise  in  debt.  Remember  lying  rides  upon 
debt's  back ;  whereas  all  men  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  see 
or  to  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty  often  deprives  a 
man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue.  [Debt  leads  to  equivocation,  lies 
and  deception,  when  you  are  not  prepared  to  discharge  them. 
It  leads  a  man  to  make  poor,  pitiful,  sneeking  excuses,  and  by 
degrees  come  to  loose  your  varacity,  and  sink  into  base 
downright  lying.  Creditors  have  for  better  memories  than 
debtors;  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of 
set  days  and  times. 

What  will  maintain  one  vice,  would  bring  up  two  children; 
you  may  think,  perhaps  that  a  little  wine  or  any  such  luxurious) 
diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little 
entertainment  now  and  then,  can  be  no  great  matter ;  but  beware 
of  little  expenses ;  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship.  "  Who 
danties  love,  shall  beggars  prove."  Buy  what  you  have  no 
need  of,  and  ere  long  you  will  sell  your  necessaries.  At  a  great 
penny-worth  pause  a  while,  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent 
only,  and  not  real ;  or  the  bargain  may  straighten  thee  in  thy 
business  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  Many  have  been 
ruined  by  buying  what  are  called  great  bargains.  It  is  foolish 
to  lay  out  money  in  a  purchase  of  repentance,  and  yet  this 
folly  is  every  day  practised.  Many  a  one  for  the  sake  of 
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finery  on  the  back,  hns  gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  nnd  hall' 
starved  their  families;  got  into  debt  from  which  they  may 
date  their  ruin.  Silks  and  satins,  scarlets  and  velvets  put  out 
the  kitchen  fire.  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life,  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  the  conveniences;  and  yet  only  because 
they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to  have  them  ?  By  these 
and  many  other  extravagancies  the  genteel  are  Ted  need  to  poverty 
and  forced  to  borrow  of  those  whom  they  formerly  dispised, 
but  who,  through  industry  and  frugality  have  maintained  their 
standing,  reminding  us  plainly,  "  that  a  ploughman  on  his  legs 
is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees."  Those  who  have 
had  an  estate  left  to  them,  which  they  know  not  the  getting  of; 
think,  "  It  is  day,  and  will  never  be  night ;"  and  that  a  little 
spent  out  of  so  much,  is  not  worth  minding.  If  you  would 
be  wealthy,  think  of  saving  as  well  as  of  getting.  Away  then 
with  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not  have  so  much  reason  to 
complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable  families. 

Were  a  man  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  walking 
because  he  is  restricted  from  the  privilege  of  flying,  and  refuse 
his  dinner,  because  it  was  not  ushered  in  on  a  service  of  plate, 
should  we  not  be  more  inclined  to  ridicule,  than  to  pity  him  ? 
And  yet  we  are  all  more  or  less  guilty  of  similar  absurdities, 
the  moment  we  deny  ourselves  pleasures  that  are  present,  and 
within  our  reach,  either  from  a  vain  repining  after  those  that 
must  never  return,  or  from  as  vain  an  aspiring  after  those  that 
may  never  arrive. 

Death  is  like  thunder  in  two  particulars :  we  are  alarmed  at 
the  sound  of  it,  and  it  is  formidable  only  from  that  which 
preceded  it.  The  rich  man  gasping  for  breath,  and  reduced  to 
be  a  mendicant  even  of  the  common  air,  tantalized  with 
luxuries  that  must  no  more  be  enjoyed,  feels  at  last  the 
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impotence  of  gold :  that  death  which  he  dreaded  at  a  distance 
as  an  enemy,  he  now  hails,  when  he  is  near,  as  a  friend ;  a 
friend  that  alone  can  bring  the  peace  his  treasures  cannot 
purchase,  and  remove  the  pain  his  physicians  cannot  cure. 
"  Death,"  said  the  philosopher,  Arcesilaus,  "  of  all  human 
evils,  is  the  only  one  whose  presence  is  never  troublesome  to 
any  one,  and  which  makes  us  uneasy  only  by  its  absence." 

Great  minds  that  have  not  as  yet  established  a  name,  must 
sometimes  bend  to  lesser  minds,  that  have;  or  if  they  cannot 
bend,  must  break.  If  any  able  man  were  to  write  an  impartial 
account  of  those  defunct  literary  characters  of  our  own  country 
who  have  been  overrated,  and  also  of  those  who  have  been 
underrated,  and  enter  somewhat  philosophically  into  the  causes, 
he  might  produce  a  very  interesting  volume.  He  would  have 
all  the  clergy  on  his  side,  for  his  labor  would  at  least  be  orthodox, 
inasmuch  as  it  might  be  said  of  him :  "  He  hath  put  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  the  humble  and 
meek." 

Speaking  generally,  no  man  appears  great  to  his  contempo- 
raries, for  the  same  reason,  that  no  man  is  great  to  his  servants. 
A  man  is  never  a  hero  with  his  barber — the  truth  is,  they  all 
know  too  much  of  him.  Envy  also  has  her  share  in  withholding 
present  fame.  If  an  author  has  written  better  than  his 
contemporaries,  he  will  be  termed  a  plagarist;  if  as  well,  a 
pretender;  if  worse,  a  genius  of  some  promise  of  whom  they 
do  not  quite  despair. 

To  know  thyself,  is  a  precept  which  we  are  informed 
descended  from  heaven — yet  some  are  bold  enough  to  affirm 
that  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  earth ;  and  from  all  that  we  can 
observe,  we  might  be  pardoned  for  suspecting  that  this  celestial 
maxim  was  still  on  its  journey.  The  mind,  like  the  eye,  sees 
all  things  rather  than  itself,  and  philosophers,  like  travellers,  are 
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often  far  better  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  abroad   than 
at  home. 

1  blame  not  those  who  run.  to  scale  the  wall  of  China,  or 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  cataracts  of  the  Missouri  on  the 
apex  of  Chimbarazo;  but  if  they  would  examine  that  which 
far  surpasses,  not  only  the  artificial  wonders  of  the  old  world 
but  the  natural  wonders  of  the  new,  they  must  return  to 
themselves. 

Great  examples  to  virtue,  or  to  vice,  are  not  so  productive 
of  imitation  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  The  fact  is 
there  are  hundreds  that  want  energy,  for  one  that  wamts  ambition 
and  sloth  has  prevented  as  many  vices  in  some  minds,  as  virtue 
in  others.  Idleness  is  the  grand  Pacific  Ocean  of  life,  and  in 
that  stagnant  abyss,  the  most  salutary  things  produce  no  good, 
the  most  noxious  no  evil.  Vice,  indeed,  abstractedly 
considered,  may  be,  and  often  is,  engendered  in  idleness,  but 
the  moment  it  becomes  efficiently  vice,  it  must  quit  its  cradle 
and  cease  to  be  idle. 

Whether  Ave  are  fiddlers  or  philosophers,  we  are  equally 
puffed  up  by  our  acquirements,  and  equally  vain  of  our  art. 
The  fiddler  is  more  ingenious  than  the  philosopher,  since  he 
boldly  places  his  own  profession  at  the  head  of  every  other, 
and  in  all  the  self-complacency  of  egotism,  excladms,  "  one 
God,  one  Farrinelli."  Perhaps  he  is  right,  for  in  both  pursuits 
the  value  of  the  prize  often  consists  solely  in  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  it.  The  philosopher,  with  as  much  arrogance  as  the 
fiddler,  has  a  trifle  more  of  circumspection.  Proud  of  being 
thought  incapable  of  pride,  he  labors  less  to  exhalt  his  particular 
pursuit  than  to  lower  those  of  his  neighbors,  mid  from  the 
flimsiness  of  their  structure,  would  slyly  establish  the  solidity 
of  his  own.  He  would  rather  be  the  master  of  a  hovel  amidst 
ruins,  than  of  a  palace,  if  confronted  by  piles  of  equal  grandeur 
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and  dimensions.  Pride  is  a  paradoxical  Proteus,  eternallv 
diverse,  yet  ever  the  same ;  for  Plato  adopted  a  most  magnificent 
mode  of  displaying  his  contempt  for  magnificence,  while, 
neglect  would  have  restored  Diogenes  to  common  sense  and 
clean  linen,  since  he  would  have  had  no  tub,  from  the  moment 
lie  had  no  spectators.  "  Thus  I  tram  pie"  said  Diogenes,  "  on  the 
pride  of  Plato/'  "But,"  rejoiiicjJ  Plato,  "  with  greater  pride 

0  Diogenes ! " 

So  idle  are  dull  readers,  and  so  industrious  are  dull  authors, 
that  puffed  nonsense  bids  fair  to  blow  unpuffed  sense  wholly 
out  of  the  field. 

A  town,  before  it  can  be  plundered  and  deserted,  must  first 
be  taken ;  and  in  this  particular,  Venus  has  borrowed  a  law 
from  her  consort,  Mars.  A  woman  that  wishes  to  retain  her 
suitor,  must  keep  him  in  the  trenches ;  for  this  is  a  seige  which 
the  besieger  never  raises  for  want  of  supplies,  since  a  feast  is 
more  fatal  to  love  than  a  fast,  and  a  surfeit  than  a  starvation. 
Inanition  may  cause  it  to  die  a  slow  death,  but  repletion 
always  destroys  it  by  a  sudden  one.  We  should  have  as  many 
Petrarchs  as  Antonys  were  not  Lauras  much  more  scarce  than 
Cleopatras.  Those  orators  who  give  us  much  noise  and  many 
words,  but  little  argument  and  less  wit,  and  who  are  most 
loud  when  they  are  least  lucid,  should  take  a  lesson  from  the 
<f i vat,  volume  of  nature;  she  often  gives  us  the  lightning,  even 
without  the  thunder,  but  never  the  thunder  without  the 

1  ]'<>•!  it  n  in  cr. 

O  O 

Let  us  employ  our  youth,  that  the  very  old  age,  which  will 
deprive  us  of  attention  from  the  eyes  of  women,  shall  enable  us 
to  replace  what  we  have  lost  with  something  better  than  the 
ears  of  men. 

We  are  not  more  ingenious  in  searching  out  bad  motives  for 
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actions  wlicn  pei formed  by  oilier?,  than  good  motives  for 
bad  actions  when  performed  by  ourselves.  I  have  observed 
that  no  swindler  has  assumed  so  many  names  as  self-love,  nor 
is  so  much  ashamed  of  his  own ;  self-love  ean  gild  the  most 
nauseous  pill,  and  can  make  the  grossest  venality,  when  tinselled 
over  with  the  semblance  of  gratitude,  sit  easy  on  the  weakest 
stomach.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  so 
much  to  my  present  purpose,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
relating  it,  as  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  considered  apposite 
by  all  my  readers,  and  may  perhaps  be  new  to  some.  Sir 
Robert  wished  to  carry  a  favorite  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  None  understood  better  than  the  minister,  two 
grand  secrets  of  state — the  great  power  of  principle,  and  the 
great  weakness  of  principle.  A  day  or  two  previous  to 
the  agitation  of  the  measure  alluded  to,  he  chanced  upon  a 
country  member,  who  sometimes  locked  to  the  weight  and 
value  of  an  argument  rather  than  to  its  justice  or  its  truth. 
Sir  Robert  took  him  aside,  and  rather  unceremoniously  put  a 
thousand  pound  bank  note  into  his  hand,  saying,  "I  must 
have  your  vote  and  influence  on  such  a  day."  Our  Aristides 
from  the  country  thus  replied :  "  Sir  Robert,  you  have  shown 
yourself  my  friend,  on  many  occasions,  and  on  points  where 
both  my  honor  and  my  interest  were  nearly  and  dearly 
concerned ;  I  am  also  informed  that  it  was  owing  to  your  good 
offices,  that  my  .wife  met  with  so  distinguished  and  flattering 
a  reception  at  court.  I  should  think  myself,  therefore,"  continued 
he,  putting,  however,  the  note  very  carefully  into  his  own 
pocket;  "I  should  think  myself,  Sir  Robert,  a  perfect  monster 
of  ingratitude,  if,  on  this  occasion,  I  refused  you  my  vote 
and  influence."  They  parted;  Sir  Robert  not  a  little  surprised 
at  having  discovered  a  new  page  in  the  volume  of  man,  and 
the  othor  scarcely  more  pleased  with  the  valuable  reasoning  of 
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Sir  Robert,  than  with  his  own  specious  rhetoric,  which  had  so 
suddenly  metamorphosed  an  act  of  the  foulest  corruption,  into 
one  of  the  sincerest  gratitude. 

As  that  gallant  can  best  affect  a  pretended  passion  for  one 
woman,  who  has  no  true  love  for  another,  so  he  that  has  no 
real  esteem  for  any  of  the  virtues,  can  best  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  them  all. 

There  is  no  chasm  in  tlie  operations  of  nature — the  mineral 
world  joins  the  vegetable,  the  vegetable  the  animal,  and  the 
animal  the  intellectual,  by  mutual  but  almost  imperceptible 
gradations.  The  adaptations  that  each  system  makes  to  its 
neighbor,  are  reciprocal,  the  highest  parts  of  the  lower  ascending 
a  little  out  of  their  order,  to  fill  the  receding  parts  of  that 
which  is  higher,  until  the  whole  universe,  like  the  maps  that 
are  made  of  it,  for  the  amusement  of  children,  becomes  one 
code  arranged  and  connected  whole,  dovetailed  as  it  were,  and 
compacted  together,  by  the  advancement  of  some  parts  and 
the  retrocession  of  others.  But  although  each  system  appears 
to  be  assimilated,  yet  it  is  each  essentially  distinct,  producing 
as  their  whole,  the  grand  harmony  of  things.  Man  is  that 
compound  being  created  to  fill  the  wide  hiatus  that  must  have 
otherwise  remained  unoccupied,  between  the  natural  world  and 
the  spiritual ;  and  he  sympathises  with  the  one  in  his  death, 
and  will  be  associated  with  the  other  by  his  resurrection. 
Without  another  state,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  explain  the  difficulties  of  this;  possessing  earth,  but  destined 
for  heav-en,  he  forms  the  link  between  two  orders  of  being,  and 
partakes  much  of  the  grossness  of  the  one,  and  somewhat  of 
the  refinement  of  the  other.  Reason,  like  the  magnetic 
influence  imparted  to  iron,  gives  to  matter,  properties  and 
powers  which  it  possessed  not  before,  but  without  extending 
its  bulk,  augmenting  its  weight,  or  altering  its  organization; 
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like  that  to  which  I  have  compared  it,   it  is  visible  only  by  its 
effects,  and  perceptible  only  by  its  operations. 

Reason  superadded  to  man,  gives  him  peculiar  and  character- 
istic views,  responsibilities,  and  "destinations,  exalting  him 
above  all  existencies  that  are  visible,  but  which  perish,  and 
associating  him  with  those  that  are  invisible,  but  which  remain. 
Reason  is  that  homeric  and  golden  chain  from  the  throne  of 
God  even  unto  man,  uniting  heaven  with  earth  and  earth  with 
heaven.  For  all  is  connected  and  without  a  chasm ;  from  an 
angel  to  an  atom  all  is  proportion,  harmony  and  strength. 
But  here  we  stop;  there  is  an  awful  gulf,  that  must  be  forever 
impassable,  infinite  and  insurmountable;  the  distance  between 
the  created  and  the  creator ;  and  this  order  of  things  is  as  fit  as 
it  is  necessary ;  it  enables  the  Supreme  to  exalt  without  limit, 
to  reward  without  exhaustion,  without  a  possibility  of  endang- 
ering his  throne,  by  rivalry,  or  tarnishing  its  lustre  by 
approximation. 

No  sound  philosopher  will  confound  instinct  with  reason, 
because  an  orang  outang  has  used  a  walking  stick,  or  a  trained 
elephant  a  lever.  Reason  imparts  powers  that  are  progressive, 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  without  any  assignable  limit;  instinct 
only  measures  out  faculties  that  arrive  at  a  certain  point,  and 
then  invariably  stands  still.  Five  thousand  years  have  added 
no  improvement  to  the  hive  of  the  bee,  nor  to  the  house  of 
the  beaver :  but  look  at  the  habitations  and  achievements  of 
man;  observe  reflection,  experience,  judgment,  at  one  time 
enabling  the  head  to  save  the  hand  ;  at  another,  dictating  a 
wise  and  prospective  economy,  exemplified  in  the  most  lavish 
expenditure  of  means,  but  to  be  paid  with  the  most  usurious 
interest,  by  the  final  accomplishment  of  ends.  We  might  also 

add  another  distinction,   peculiar,  I  conceive,  to  reason — the 
E. 
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deliberate  choice  of  a  small  present  evil,  to  obtain  a  greater 
distant  good ;  he  that  on  all  necessary  occasions  can  act  upon 
this  single  principle,  is  as  superior  to  other  men,  as  other  men 
to  the  brutes.  And  as  the  exercise  of  this  principle  is  the 
perfection  of  reason,  it  happens  also,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  to  form  the  chief  task  assigned  us  by  religion, 
and  this  task  is  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  from  the 
moment  our  lives  exhibit  a  practical  assent  to  one  eternal  and 
immutable  truth;  the  necessary  and  final  connexion  between 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  misery  and  vice. 

Flattery  is  often  a  traffic  of  mutual  meanness,  where,  although 
both  parties  intend  deception,  neither  are  deceived ;  since  words 
that  cost  little  are  exchanged  for  hopes  that  cost  less.  But  we 
must  be  careful  how  we  flatter  fools  too  little,  or  wise  men  too 
much;  for  the  flatterer  must  act  the  very  reverse  of  the 
physician,  and  administer  the  strongest  dose  only  to  the  weakest 
patient.  The  truly  great  will  bear  even  reproof,  if  truth 
support  it,  more  patiently  than  flattery  accompanied  with 
falsehood ;  for,  by  venturing  on  the  first,  we  pay  a  compliment 
to  the  heart,  but  by  venturing  on  the  second,  we  inflict  an 
insult  on  their  head.  Two  painters  undertook  a  portrait  of 
Hannibal ;  one  of  them  painted  a  full  likeness  of  him,  and  gave 
him  two  eyes,  whereas  disease  had  deprived  him  of  one;  the 
other  painted  him  in  profile,  but  with  his  blind  side  from  the 
spectators.  He  severely  reprimanded  the  first,  but  handsomely 
rewarded  the  second. 

Human  life,  according  to  Mandeville  *  and  others  of  his 
school,  is  a  constant    system  of  hypocrisy ;  a  kind    of  double 


*  If  we  were  inclined  to  ]>uu,  after  the  manner  of  Swift,  on  the 
name  of  Mandeville,  we  might  say  that  Mnmleville  w»s  a  dovil  of  a 
man,  who  wrote  a  l>ook  t<>  prove  man  a  devil 
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duping,  when  pretenders  pursue  virtue  that  they  esteem  not, 
for  the  sake  of  praises  which  those  who  proffer  value  not. 
Thus,  according  to  him,  instead  of  feeling  any  gratitude  for 
those  that  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
our  feelings  ought  to  be  rather  those  of  pity  and  contempt  for 
beings  so  weak  as  to  permit  the  love  of  glory  to  overcome  the 
love  of  life.  In  conformity  to  this  system,  he  assents,  that  all 
the  virtues  are  nothing  more  than  the  political  aspiring  that 
flattery  begets  upon  pride.  Were  such  a  system  to  be  general, 
with  Machiavelli  for  our  tutor,  and  Maude ville  for  our  moralist, 
we  might  indeed  deny  a  heaven,  but  if  we  denied  a  hell,  it 
would  not  be  for  want  of  a  prototype  upon  earth.  Mr. 
Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  inclined  to  make  utility  tho 
test  of  virtue;  and  this  doctrine  he  has  urged  so  specially  as  to 
draw  after  him  "  a  third  part  of  the  host  of  heaven."  Paley 
was  in  some  degree  seduced,  but  Paley 's  authority  is  on  tho 
decline.  If  one  were  disposed  to  banter  such  a  doctrine,  by 
pursuing  up  its  conclusions  to  the  absurdities  to  which  they 
would  lead  us,  one  would  say,  that  if  a  building  were  on  fire, 
a  philosopher  ought  to  be  saved  in  preference  to  a  fool,  and  a 
steam  engine,  or  a  loom,  in  preference  to  either;  no  parent 
ought  to  have  any  affection  or  tenderness  for  a  child  that  was 
dying  of  a  disorder  pronounced  to  be  incurable,  and  no  child 
ought  to  take  any  trouble  for  a  parent  that  was  in  a  state  of 
dotage.  If  we  met  with  a  beggar  with  one  leg,  we  ought  to 
give  him  nothing,  but  reserve  a  double  alms  for  a  beggar  who 
had  two,  as  being  the  most  useful  animal.  As  to  religion,  all 
adoration  would  be  transferred  to  the  felt  and  visible  source  of 
all  utility,  the  sun,  and  the  religion  of  Persia  would  be  tho 
universal  faith.  Another  mode  of  accounting  for  human 
actions,  is  self-interest;  a  system  that  has  more  plausibility, 
and  perhaps  more  proselytes,  than  tho  two  (hat  preceded  it. 
B  3 
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It  would  indeed  be  very  unfortunate  for  mankind  if  any  virtuous 
action  whatsoever  could  be  proved  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
self-interest  of  him  who  performed  it,  if  the  view  taken  of  it 
be  enlarged  and  comprehensive.  And  it  is  on  this  ground 
that  I  have  asserted  elsewhere,  that  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  all  men  have  an  interest  in  being  good,  than  that  all 
men  are  good  from  interest.  Swift,  in  his  detached  thoughts, 
observes,  that  there  are  some  whose-  self-love  inclines  them  to 
please  others,  and  some  whose  self-love  inclines  them  to  please 
themselves ;  the  first  he  designates  as  the  virtuous,  and  the 
second  as  the  vicious. 

Rousseau  saw  the  difficulty  of  the  egotistical  creed,  and  to 
avoid  it,  divides  self-love  into  two  orders,  a  higher  and  a  lower, 
a  sensual  and  a  spiritual ;  and  labours  to  convince  ITS  that  his 
higher  order  of  self-love  is  incompatible  with  virtue,  the  lowest 
not.  He  gives  us  an  instantia  crusis,  (the  exponent  of  the  cross) 
— the  case  of  the  juryman,  irlio  was  resolved  rather  to  perish 
than  permit  the  conviction  of  another  man,  for  a  murder  which 
he  himself  had  perpetrated.  But  that  knowledge  which  is 
necessary,  is  seldom  abstruse,  and  for  all  practical  purposes-, 
conscience  is  the  best  casuist,  and  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by  the  safest  rale.  I  believe  the  worst  man  that  ever  existed, 
never  committed  a  bad  action  without  some  compunction,  nor 
a  good  one  without  some  delight,  and  he  that  would  pursuade 
us  that  both  are  indifferent,  would  approximate  trs  nearer  to 
the  brute  from  our  insensibility,  than  to  the  philosopher  from 
our  stoicism.  Human  nature  may  grovel,  brrt  it  can  also  soar- 
We  see  a  man  deny  himself  to  gratify  others,  forget  himself  to 
remember  others,  endanger  himself  to  rescue  others,  and  lastly, 
and  die  that  others  may  live.  Are  we  after  this  to  subscribe  to 
the  moralist,  and  write  this  character  down  a  selfish  being, 
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because  he  sought  all  his   delights  and   gratifications  in  being 
the  source  and  distributor  of  others,  to  both  ? 

We  might,  perhaps,  with  truth  affirm,  that  all  nations  at 
all  times  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  they  deserve,  and  no  more. 
But  it  is  evident  this  observation  applies  only  to  those  nations 
that  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  independence;  because 
a  country  may  be  overwhelmned  by  a  powerful  neighbor,  as 
Greece  'by  Turkey,  Italy  by  France;  or  a  state  may  be  made 
the  victim  of  a  combination  of  other  states,  as  Poland  or 
Saxony,  or  Genoa;  and  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  all  of  these 
enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  they  deserve ;  for  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  are  not  exempted  from  some  evils  for  the  cause8 
of  which  they  cannot  justly  accuse  themselves.  But  if  we 
return  to  our  first  position,  we  might  perhaps  with  truth  affirm 
that  France  in  the  commencement  of  her  revolution  was  too 
mad,  that  during  the  reign  of  terror  she  was  too  cowardly,  and 
under  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  too  ambitious,  to  be  worthy 
of  so  great  a  blessing  as  liberty.  She  is  now  gradually 
becoming  more  rational,  and  in  the  same  proportions  more  free. 
Of  some  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  we  might  observe, 
that  Portugal  and  Spain  are  too  ignorant  and  bigotted  for 
freedom,  that  Russia  is  too  barbarious;  and  Turkey  in  all 
points,  too  debased,  and  too  brutalized,  to  deserve  to  be  free ; 
for  as  the  physically  blind  can  have  no  light,  so  the  intellectually 
blind  can  have  no  liberty ;  Germany,  inasmuch  as  she  seems 
to  merit  freedom  the  most,  will  probably  first  attain  it; 
but  not  by  assasinations ;  for  power  uses  the  dungeon,  when 
despair  uses  the  dagger.  In  England  they  enjoy  quite  as  much 
liberty  as  they  are  worthy  or  capable  of,  if  we  consider  the 
strong  and  deep  ramifications  of  that  corruption  that  pervades 
them.  It  is  a  corruption  restricted  to  the  representatives,  but 
commencing  with  the  constituent ;  and  if  the  people  are  sold 
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by  others,  it  is  because  they  have  first  sold  themselves.  If 
mercy  is  doubly  blessed,  corruption  is  doubly  cursed ;  "  cursed 
be  it  then,  both  in  him  that  gives  and  he  that  takes,"  for  no 
man  falls  without  a  stumbling  block,  nor  yields  without  a 
tempter.  In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  above, 
we  might  also  add,  that  all  national  benefits,  of  which  liberty 
is  the  greatest,  form  as  complete  and  visible  a  part  of  God's 
moral  administration  already  begun,  as  those  blessings  that 
are  particular  and  individual ;  we  might  even  say,  that  the 
former  are  more  promptly  and  punctually  bestowed  than  the 
latter;  because  nations,  in  their  national  capacity,  can  exist  only 
on  the  earth ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  on  the  earth  alone,  that  as 
nations  they  can  be  punished  or  rewarded.  But  individuals 
will  exist  in  another  state,  and  in  that  they  will  meet  with  full 
and  final  retribution.  It  is  a  moral  obligation,  therefore,  on 
nations  to  defend  their  freedom,  and  by  defending,  deserve  it. 
Noble  minds  when  struggling  for  their  liberties  often  nerve 
themselves  by  their  firmness  and  also  inspire  others  by  their 
example.  Thereforethe  reign  of  terror  to  which  France  submit- 
ted, has  been  more  justly  termed,  the  "  reign  of  cowardice."  One 
knows  not  which  most  to  execrate,  the  nation  that  could  submit 
to  suffer  such  atrocities,  or  that  low  and  bloodthirsty  demagogue 
that  could  inflict  them.  France  in  succumbing  to  such  a  wretch 
as  Robespierre,  exhibited  not  her  patience,  but  her  pusillanim- 
ity. I  have  read  of  a  king  of  Spain,  who  having  inadvertently 
expressed  some  compassion  for  one  of  the  victims  at  an  auto 
de  fe  was  condemned  to  lose  one  quart  of  his  blood,  which 
the  Inquisitor  General  insisted  should  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  the  great  square  of  Madrid. 
Here  again  we  know  not  which  most  to  despise,  the  monarch,  or 
the  proud  priest  that  could  pronounce  it;  and  the  most  galling 
of  all  fctlcrs,  tliopo  rivitod  by  superstition,  well  befitted  that 
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people  that  could  tamely  behold  such  an  insult  offered  to  their 
king.  This  then  seems  to  be  the  upshot  of  what  has  been 
advanced,  that  liberty  is  the  highest  blessings  that  a  nation  can 
enjoy ;  that  it  must  first  be  deserved  before  it  can  be  enjoyed, 
and  that  it  is  the  truest  interest  of  the  ruler,  no  less  than  of 
the  people,  to  employ  all  just  and  honest  means  that  it  may 
be  both  deserved  and  enjoyed.  But  as  civil  liberty  is  the 
greatest  blessing,  so  civil  discord  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can 
befall  a  nation ;  and  a  people  should  be  as  cautious  of  straining 
their  privileges,  as  a  ruler  his  prerogative,  for  the  true  friend  of 
both  knows  that  either,  if  they  submit  to  encroachments  to-day, 
are  only  preparing  for  themselves  greater  evils  for  to-morrow, 
humiliation  or  resistance.  But  as  corruption  cannot  thrive 
where  none  will  submit  to  be  corrupted,  so  also  oppression 
cannot  prosper,  where  none  will  submit  to  be  enslaved.  Homo 
had  ceased  to  be  tenanted  by  Romans,  or  Nero  would  not  have 
dared  to  have  amused  himself  with  his  fiddle,  nor  Caligula 
with  his  horse. 

Matrimony  is  an  engagement  which  [  must  last  the  life  of 
one  of  the  parties,  and  there  is  no  retracting,  therefore  to  avoid 
all  the  horror  of  repentence  that  comes  too  late,  men  should 
thoroughly  know  the  real  causes  that  induce  them  to  take 
so  important  a  step,  before  they  venture  upon  it.  Do  they 
stand  in  need  of  a  wife,  an  heiress,  or  a  nurse  ?  Is  it  their 
passions,  their'  wants,  or  their  infirmities,  that  solicit  them  to 
wed  ?  Are  they  candidates  for  that  happy  state,  prater  opusi 
opes,  sed  opem  ?  according  to  the  epigram.  These  are 
questions  much  more  proper  to  be  proposed  before  men  go  to 
the  altar,  than  after  it;  they  are  points  which,  well  ascertained, 
would  prevent  many  disappointments,  often  deplorable,  often 
ridiculous,  always  remediless.  We  should  not  then  see  young 
spendthrifts  allying  themselves  to  females  who  are  not  so,  only 
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because  they  have  nothing  to  expend ;  nor  old  debauches 
taking  a  blooming  beauty  to  their  bosom,  when  an  additional 
flannel  waistcoat  would  have  been  a  bedfellow  much  more 
salutary  and  appropriate. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  man  of  common  sense  who 
does  not  desire  to  please,  desires  nothing  at  all ;  since  he  must 
know  that  he  cannot  obtain  any  thing  without  it. 

A  skilful  negotiator  will  most  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  little  and  great  objects  of  his  business,  and  will  be  as  frank 
and  open  in  the  former  as  he  will  be  secret  and  pertinacious 
in  the  latter.  This  maxim  holds  equally  true  in  common  life. 

The  Due  de  Sully  observes  very  justly  in  his  memoirs,  that 
nothing  contributed  more  to  his  rise,  than  that  prudent 
economy  which  he  had  observed  from  his  youth ;  and  by  which 
he  had  always  a  sum  of  money  before  hand,  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  particular  point  of  economy ; 
the  best  error  of  the  two  is  on  the  parsimonious  side ;  that 
may  be  corrected,  the  other  cannot. 

The  reputation  of  generosity  is  to  be  purchased  pretty  cheap ; 
it  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  a  man's  general  expense,  as 
it  does  upon  his  giving  handsomely  when  it  is  proper  to  give  at 
all.  A  man,  for  instance,  who  should  give  a  servant  four 
shillings,  would  pass  for  covetous,  while  he  who  gave  five 
shillings  would  be  reckoned  generous :  so  that  the  difference  of 
those  two  opposite  characters  turns  upon  one  shilling.  A 
man's  character  in-  that  particular  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  report  of  his  own  servants;  a  mere  trifle  above  common 
wages  makes  their  report  favorable. 

It  is  always  right  to  detect  a  fraud,  and  to  perceive  a  folly ; 
but  it  is  often  very  wrong  to  expose  cither.  A  man  of  business 
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should  have  his  eyes  open,  but  most  often  seem  to  have  them 
shut. 

Never  apply  for  what  you  see  very  little  probability  of 
obtaining;  for  you  will  by  asking  improper  and  unattainable 
things,  accustom  your  friends  to'refuse  you  so  often,  that  they 
will  find  it  easy  to  refuse  you  the  most  proper  and  reasonable 
ones. 

It  is  a  common  but  mistaken  rule,  to  ask  for  everything  in 
order  to  get  something.  You  do  get  something  by  it,  it  is 
true ;  but  that  something  is  refusal  and  ridicule.  This  maxim 
like  the  former,  is  of  general  application. 

A  cheerful  easy  countenance  and  behaviour  are  very  useful ; 
they  make  fools  think  you  a  good  natured  man,  and  they 
make  designing  men  think  you  an  undesigning  one. 

There  are  some  occasions  in  which  a  man  must  tell  half  his 
secret  in  order  to  conceal  the  rest,  but  there  is  seldom  one  in 
which  a  man  should  tell  it  all.  Great  skill  is  necessary  to 
know  how  far  to  go,  and  when  to  stop. 

Ceremony  is  necessary,  as  the  outwork  and  defence  of  man- 
ners. A  man's  own  good  breeding  is  his  best  security  against 
other  people's  ill  manners. 

Good  breeding  carries  along  with  it  a  dignity  that  is 
respected  by.  the  most  petulant.  Ill  breeding  invites  and 
authorizes  the  familiarity  of  the  most  timid.  No  man  ever 
said  a  pert  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Mailborough.  No  man  ever 
said  a  civil  one  (though  many  a  flattering  one)  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole. 

Knowledge  may  give  weight,   but  accomplishments   only 
give  lustre ;  and  many  more  people  see,  than  weigh.    Most  arts 
require  long  study  and  application;  but  the  most  useful  art  of 
all,  that  of  pleasing,  requires  only  the  desire, 
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A  proper  secrecy  .is  the  only  mystery  of  every  man ;  mystery 
is  the  only  secrecy  of  weak  and  cunning  men. 

To  tell  any  friend,  wife  or  mistress,  any  secret  with  which  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  is  discovering  to  them  such  an  unretentive 
weakness,  as  must  convince  them  that  you  will  tell  it  to  twenty 
others,  and  consequently  that  they  may  reveal  it  without  the 
risk  of  being  discovered.  But  a  secret  properly  communicated 
only  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  question,  will  probably 
be  kept  by  them,  though  they  should  be  a  good  many.  Little 
secrets  are  commonly  told  again,  but  great  ones  generally  kept- 
A  man  who  tells  nothing,  or  who  tells  all,  will  equally  have 
nothing  told  him. 

If  a  fool  knows  a  secret,  he  tells  it  because  he  is  a  fool;  if  a 
knave  knows  one,  he  tells  it  wherever  it  is  his  interest  to  tell  it. 
But  women  and  young  men  are  very  apt  to  tell  what  secrets 
they  know,  from  the  vanity  of  having  been  trusted.  Trust 
none  of  these,  whenever  you  can  help  it. 

In  your  friendships,  and  in  your  enmities,  let  your  confidence 
and  your  hostilities  have  certain  bounds ;  make  not  the  former 
dangerous,  nor  the  latter  irreconcilable.  There  arc  strange 
vicissitudes  in  business. 

Smooth  your  way  to  the  head  through  the  heart.  The  way 
of  reason  is  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  commonly  something  longer 
and  perhaps  not  so  sure. 

Spirit  is  now  a  fashionable  word ;  to  act  with  spirit,  to 
speak  with  spirit,  means  only  to  act  rashly,  and  talk  in  discretely. 
An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by  gentle  words  and  resolute 
actions ;  he  is  neither  hot  nor  timid. 

Patience  is  a  most  necessary  qualification  for  business ;  many 
a  man  would  rather  you  heard  his  story  than  grant  his  request. 
One  must  seem  to  hear  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
petulant  unmoved,  and  the  tedious  details  of  the  dull  untired. 
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This  is  the  least  price  that  a  man  must  pay  for  a  prominent 
station. 

Humanity  is  the  particular  characteristic  of  great  minds ; 
little,  vicious  minds  abound  with  anger  and  revenge,  and  are 
incapable  of  feeling  the  exalted  pleasure  of  forgiving  their 
enemies. 

The  ignorant  and  the  weak  only  are  idle ;  those  who  have 
acquired  a  good  stock  of  knowledge  always  desire  to  increase 
it.  Knowledge  is  like  power  in  this  respect, — that  those  who 
have  the  most,  are  most  desirous  of  having  more.  Idleness  is 
only  the  refuge  of  weak  minds,  and  the  holiday  of  fools. 

Every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  his  liberty;  and  whoever 
endeavors  to  ravish  it  from  him,  deserves  death  more  than  the 
robber  who  attacks  us  for  our  money  on  the  highway. 

Modesty  is  a  commendable  quality,  and  generally  accompa- 
nies true  merit;  it  engages  and  captivates  the  minds  of  the 
people;  for  nothing  is  more  shocking  and  disgustful  than 
presumption  and  impudence.  A  man  is  despised  who  is 
always  commending  himself,  and  who  is  the  hero  of  his  own 
story. 

Not  to  perform  our  promise,  is  a  folly,  a  dishonor  and  a 
crime.  It  is  a  folly,  because  no  one  will  rely  on  us  afterwards ; 
and  it  is  a  dishonor  and  a  crime,  because  truth  is  the  first  duty 
of  religion  arid  morality ;  and  whoever  is  not  possessed  of  truth 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  one  good  quality,  and  must 
be  held  in  detestation  by  all  good  men. 

We  may  create  many  admirers,  but  make  few  friends.  It 
shines  and  dazzles,  like  the  sun  at  noonday ;  but  like  that  too 
is  very  apt  to  scorch,  and  therefore  always  feared.  The  milder 
morning  and  evening  light  and  heat  of  that  planet  soothe  and 

calm  our  minds.     Never  seek  for  wit ;  if  it  presents  itself,  well 
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and  good;  but  even  in  that  case  let  your  judgment  interpose; 
and  take  care  that  it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  any  body. 
Pope  says,  very  truly: 

"  There  are  whom  heaven  have  blest  with  stores  of  wit, 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  govern  it." 

And  in  another  place,  I  doubt,  with  too  much  truth, 

"  For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife, 
Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife." 

A  man  who  does  not  solidly  establish,  and  really  deserve  a 
character  of  truth,  good  manners,  and  good  morals,  at  his  first 
setting  out  in  the  world,  may  impose  and  shine  like  a  meteor 
for  a  very  short  time,  but  will  very  soon  vanish  and  be 
extinguished  with  contempt.  People  easily  pardon  in  young 
men  the  common  irregularities  of  the  senses ;  but  they  do  not 
forgive  the  least  vice  of  the  heart. 

The  greatest  favors  may  be  done  so  awkwardly  and  bungling- 
ly  as  to  offend ;  and  disagreeable  things  may  be  done  so  agree- 
ably as  almost  to  oblige. 

There  are  very  few  captains  of  foot  who  are  not  much  better 
company  than  ever  Descartes  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were.  I 
honor  and  respect  such  superior  geniuses ;  but  I  desire  to 
converse  with  people  of  this  world,  who  bring  into  company 
their  share  at  least  of  cheerfulness,  good  breeding,  and  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  In  common  life,  one  much  oftener  wants 
small  money  and  silver  than  gold.  Give  me  a  man  who  has 
ready  cash  about  him  for  present  expenses ;  sixpences,  shillings, 
halfcrowns  and  crowns,  which  circulate  easily ;  but  a  man  who 
has  only  an  inget  of  gold  about  him,  is  much  above  common 
purposes,  and  his  riches  are  not  handy  nor  convenient.  Have 
as  much  gold  as  you  please  in  one  pocket,  but  take  care  always 
to  keep  change  in  the  other ;  for  you  will  much  oftener  have 
occasion  for  a  shilling  than  for  a  guinea. 
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Advice  is  seldom  welcome ;  and  those  \vlio  want  it  the  most 
always  like  it  the  least. 

Envy  is  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  tormenting  of  all 
psssions,  as  there  is  hardly  a  person  existing  that  has  not  given 
uneasiness  to  an  envious  breast ;  for  the  envious  man  cannot  be 
happy  while  tte  beholds  others  so. 

A  great  action  will  always  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
mankind,  and  the  inward  pleasure  which  it  produces  is  not  to 
be  expressed. 

Theory  is  worth  but  little,  unless  it  can  explain  its  own 
phenomena  and  it  must  affect  this  without  contradicting  itself; 
therefore,  the  facts  are  sometimes  assimilated  to  the  theory, 
rather  than  the  theory  fo  the  facts.  Most  theorists  may  be 
compared  to  the  grandfather  of  the  great  Frederick,  who  was 
wont  to  amuse  himself  during  his  fits  of  gout,  by  painting  the 
likenesses  of  his  grenadiers;  if  the  picture  did  not  happen 
to  resemble  the  grenadier,  he  settled  the  matter  by  painting  the 
grenadier  to  the  picture.  To  change  the  illustration  we  might 
say,  that  theories  may  be  admired  for  the  ingenuity  that  has 
been  displayed  in  building  them ;  but  they  are  better  for  a 
lodging  than  a  habitation,  because  the  scaffolding  is  often 
stronger  than  the  house,  and  the  prospects  continually  liable  to 
be  built  out  by  some  opposite  speculator ;  neither  are  these 
structures  very  safe  in  stormy  weather,  and  are  in  need  o^ 
constant  repair,  which  can  never  be  accomplished  without  much 
trouble  and  always  at  a  great  expense  of  truth.  Of  modern 
theorists,  Gall  and  Sperzheim  are  too  ridiculous  even  to  be 
laughed  at;  and  we  admire  Locke  and  Hartely  for  the  profun- 
dity and  ingenuity  of  their  illustrations ;  and  Lavater  for  his 
plausibility;  but  none  of  them  for  their  solidity.  Locke 
however  was  an  exception  to4ftis  paradox  so  generally  to  be 
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observed  in  theorists,  who,  like  Lord  Monboddo,  are  the  most 
credulous  of  men  with  respect  to  what  confirms  theory,  but 
perfect  infidels  as  to  any  facts  that  oppose  it.  Mr.  Locke,  I 
believe,  had  no  opinions  which  he  would  not  most  readily 
exchange  for  truth.  A  traveller  showed  Lavater  two  portraits ; 
the  one  of  a  highwayman  who  had  been  broken»upon  a  wheel, 
the  other  was  the  portrait  of  Kant  the  philosopher;  he  was 
desired  to  distinguish  between  them.  Lavater  took  up  the 
portrait  of  the  highwayman,  after  attentively  considering  it  for 
some  time,  "  Here"  says  he,  "  we  have  the  true  philosopher, 
here  is  penetration  in  the  eye,  and  reflection  in  the  forehead; 
here  is  cause,  and  there  is  effect;  here  is  combination,  there  is 
distinction;  synthetic  lips  !  and  an  analytic  nose!"  Then, 
turning  to  the  portrait  of  the  philosopher,  he  exclaims,  "  the 
calm  thinking  villain  is  so  well  expressed,  and  so  strongly 
marked  in  his  countenance,  that  it  needs  no  comment."  This 
anecdote  Kant  used  to  tell  with  great  glee.  Mr.  Davidson 
informs  us,  that  the  reason  why  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful 
woman  is  an  object  of  such  peculiar  delight,  arises  from 
hence:  that  all  our  first  pleasurable  sensations,  warmth^ 
sustenance  and  repose,  are  derived  from  this  interesting  source. 
This  theory  had  a  fair  run,  until  some  one  happened  to  reply 
that  all  who  were  brought  up  by  hand,  had  derived  their  first 
pleasurable  sensations  from  a  very  different  source,  and  yet 
that  not  one  of  all  these  had  ever  been  known  to  evince  any 
very  rapturous  or  amatory  emotions  at  the  sight  of  a  wooden 
spoon. 

Commenting  lore  makes  a  mighty  parade,  and  builds  a 
lofty  pile  of  erudition,  raised  up  like  the  pyramids,  only  to 
embalm  some  mouldering  mummy  of  antiquity,  utterly 
unworthy  of  so  laborious  and  costly  a  mode  of  preservation. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  cmiimeiitators  would  Lave  been 
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much  better  employed  in  cultivating  some  sense  for  tbeir selves 
than  attempting  the  nonsense  of  others.  How  can  they  hope 
to  make  us  understand  a  Plato,  or  an  Aristotle,  in  cases  wherein 
it  is  quite  evident  that  neither  of  these  philosophers  understood 
themselves  ?  The  head  of  a  certain  college  at  Oxford  was 
asked  by  a  stranger,  what  was  the  motto  of  the  arms  cf  that 
university?  He  told  them  that  it  was  "Dorriras  illurininatio 
mie!"  *  but  he  candidly  informed  the  stranger,  that  it  was 
his  private  opinion,  a  motto  more  appropriate  might  be  found 
in  these  words: — "  Aristoteles  mece  tcretre."  j- 

*  The  Lord  of  light. 

t  Aristotle,  my  darkaesa . 


THE  ART  OF  POLITENESS  AND  GOOD  BREEDING. 


In  the  present  age  there  is  nothing  perhaps  more  neglected 
and  unattended  to  than  Politeness,  Good  Breeding,  and 
Manners;  indeed  all  nations  in  their  infancy  are  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  sterner  duties  and  realities  of  life  than  the 
cultivation,  refinement,  and  little  elegancies  which  constitute 
society's  greatest  charm  and  enjoyment.  We  shall  find  the 
observations  of  different  writers  on  this  subject  are  mutually 
illustrative  of  each  other,  to  render  the  following  work  acceptable. 
A  variety  of  notes  are  herein  extracted  from  a  small  treatise  on 
politeness,  entitled  "  Galateo."  This  exquisite  piece  was  written 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Benevento,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  it  shows  to  what  a  degree  of  refinement,  both  in  manners 
and  literature,  the  Italians  were  arrived,  when  other  nations 
in  Europe  were  just  emerging  from  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
It  is  only  necessary  further  to  add,  that  it  has  been  translated 
into  latin,  as  well  as  the  modern  languages,  and  so  celebrated 
is  the  fame  of  the  author,  that  at  this  day,  it  is  proverbial  in 
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Italy  to  pronounce  of  an  ill  bred  man,  « that  he  has  not  read 
Galateo." 

Without  intending  the  most  distant  imputation  of  plagiarism, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  this  very  book 
before  him  when  he  wrote  his  Letter  to  his  Son  upon  this 
subject.  The  reader  who  takes  the  trouble  of  comparing  the 
extracts  from  Galaeto,  with  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Earl, 
will  most  probably  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

In  the  following  treatise  I  shall  also  introduce  the  precepts 
of  Lord  Burghley  to  his  son,  highly  estimable  on  the  subject 
of  manners  and  education. 

The  most  ordinary  sentiments  of  such  dignified  characters 
acquire  weight;  but  when  a  series  of  well  digested  precepts,  the 
result  of  some  knowledge,  much  observation,  and  considerable 
experience,  are  delivered  for  our  guidance  in  the  momentuous 
concerns  of  life  and  happiness,  the  preceptor  claims  our  esteem 
and  his  opinions  our  reverence.  The  inferior  duties  of  life, 
which  the  French  call  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  good  manners  and  breeding. 
This  I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of 
artificial  good  sense  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacities,  and 
introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Low  and  little  understandings  without  some  rule  of 
this  kind,  would  be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand 
indecencies  and  irregularities  in  behaviour ;  and  in  their  ordinary 
conversation  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiarities  that  we 
observe  in  those  when  a  debauch  hath  quite  taken  away  tho 
ijso  of  their  reason, 
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In  other  instances,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want  of 
common  discretion,  the  very  end  of  good  breeding  is  often 
wholly  perverted,  and  civility,  intended  to  make  us  easy,  is 
employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  debarring  us  of 
our  wishes  and  in  crossing  our  most  reasonable  desires  and 
inclinations. 

This,  in  common  parlance,  may  be  termed  over  politeness, 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  a  total  want  of  politeness. 

A  man  with  a  great  deal  of  wit  may  make  himself  very 
agreeable,  when  he  employs  it  to  find  out  the  failings  of  others, 
and  expose  them  publicly.  As  for  this  sort  of  men,  who  only 
show  their  wit  a  tother  people's  expense,  they  ought  to  consider 
that  nobody's  life  is  so  perfectly  without  a  blemish,  as  to  give 
him  a  right  to  censure  another  man's.  Politeness  is  the  most 
necessary  quality  for  conversation;  it  is  the  art  of  employing 
the  exterior  marks  of  breeding,  which,  after  all,  gives  an  assur- 
ance of  man's  inward  qualities.  Politeness  is  an  imitation 
of  honesty,  and  shows  a  man  in  his  outside,  such  as  he  ought 
to  be  within ;  it  discovers  itself  in  everything,  in  his  air,  in 
his  discourse,  and  in  his  actions. 

There  is  a  politeness  of  understanding,  and  a  politeness   of 
manners :  that  of  the  understanding,  consists  in  saying  curious  ', 
and  ingenious  things ;  that  of  manners,  in  saying  things  of  a  I 
flattering  nature,  and  an  agreeable  turn. 

I  do  not  confine  politeness  to  that  intercourse  of  civilities 
and  compliments  which  is  settled  by  common  use,  they  are 
mado  without  meaning,  and  received  without  any  sense  of 
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obligation ;  people  are  apt  to  overdo  the  matter  in  this  sort  of 
intercourse,  and  abate  of  it  upon  experience. 

Politeness  is  a  desire  to  please  the  persons  with  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  live,  and  to  behave  ourselves  in  such  a  manner, 
that  all  the  world  may  be  .satisfied  with  us.  Our  superiors 
with  our  respect,  our  equals  with  our  esteem,  and  our  inferiors 
with  our  kindness  and  condescension.  It  sets  out  their  good 
qualities,  it  makes  them  sensible  that  you  acknowledge  their 
superiority,  when  you  know  how  to  exalt  them,  they  will  set 
you  out  in  their  turn,  they  will  give  you  the  same  preference  to 
others,  which  you  are  pleased  to  give  them  to  yourself;  their 
self-love  obliges  them  to  do  so. 

The  way  to  please  is  not  to  display  your  superiority ;  it  is  to 
conceal  it  from  being  perceived.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  in  being  polite;  but  the  world  will  excuse  you  at  an 
easier  rate.  The  generality  of  people  require  only  certain 
manners  that  please ;  if  you  have  them  not,  you  must  make 
up  the  defects  with  the  number  of  your  good  qualities.  There 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  get  over  a  clownish,  awkward 
behaviour .  Never  let  the  world  see  that  you  are  fond  of  your 
own  person ;  a  polite  man  never  finds  time  to  talk  of  himself. 

We  all  ought  to  know  what  sort  of  politeness  is  necessary 
to  be  observed  to  the  women.  At  present  it  looks  as  if  the 
young  men  had  made  a  vow  not  to  practice  it ;  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  a  careless  education. 

I  have  endeavored  to  throw  together  in  the  following  work 
that  which  has  appeared  the  best  mode  of  being  a  well  bred 
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man— if  it  be  but  little,  I  have  taken  care  that  the  volume 
which  contains  it  shall  not  be  large.  Pleading  the  privilege 
which  a  preface  allows  to  an  author  for  saying  this  much  for 
myself  ;  since,  if  a  writer  be  inclined  to  egotism,  a  preface 
is  the  most  proper  place  for  him  to  be  delivered  of  it :  for 
prefaces  are  not  always  read,  and  dedications  seldom ;  boots 
should  have  no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason.  Even  the  attractive 
prose  of  Dry  den,  could  not  dignify  dedications;  and  perhaps 
ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  as  being  derogatory  to  the  writer  as 
dull  to  the  reader,  and  when  not  prejudicial,  at  least  snperflous. 
If  a  book  really  wants  the  patronage  of  a  great  and  influential 
name,  it  is  a  bad  book,  and  if  it  be  a  good  and  useful  book  it 
wants  it  not.  Posterity  will  prove  a  patron  of  the  soundest 
judgment,  as  unwilling  to  give,  as  unlikely  to  receive  adulation. 
But  posterity  is  not  a  very  accessible  personage ;  be  knows  the 
high  value  of  that  which  he  gives,  he  therefore  is  extremely 
particular  as  to  what  he  receives.  Very  few  of  the  presents 
that  are  directed  to  him,  reach  their  destination.  Some  are  too 
light,  others  too  heavy,  since  it  is  as  difficult  to  throw  a  straw 
as  a  ton.  I  address  this  volume  to  those  who  think,  and  some 
may  accuse  me  of  ostentatious  independence,  in  presuming  to 
inscribe  a  book 'to  so  small  a  minority.  But  a  volume  addressed 
to  those  who  think,  is  in  fact  addressed  to  all  the  world ;  for 
although  the  proportion  of  those  who  do  think,  be  extremely 
small,  yet  every  individual  flatters  himself  that  he  is  one  Lof 
the  number.  In  the  present  age,  for  all  that  is  marvellous  and 
interesting,  when  writers  of  undoubted  talent  consider  only 
what  will  sell,  and  readers  what  will  please,  it  is  perhaps  a 
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bold  experiment  to  send  a  volume  into  the  world,  whose  very 
faults,  manifold  as  I  fear  they  are,  will  cost  more  pains  to  detect 
than  sciolists  would  feel  inclined  to  bestow,  even  if  they  were 
sure  of  discovering-  nothing  but  beauties.  Some  also  of  my 
conclusions  may  no  doubt  be  condemned,  by  those  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  and  thinking  upon  the 
subject  therein  contained:  for  the  soundest  argument  will 
produce  no  more  conviction  in  an  empty  head,  than  the  most 
superficial  declamation ;  as  a  feather  and  a  guinea  fall  with 
equal  velocity,  in  a  vacuum. 

The  following  pages  have  cost  me  some  time  and  thought, 
and  they  may  possibly  cost  others  some  to  read  them. 

I  have  continued  my  task  with  the  hope  of  instructing  others, 
with  the  certainty  of  improving  myself.  It  is  much  safer  to 
think  what  we  say,  than  to  say  what  we  think ;  I  have  attempted 
both.  Knowledge  is  indeed  as  necessary  as  light,  and  in  this 
coming  age  most  fairly  promises  to  be  as  common  as  water, 
and  as  free  as  air.  But  as  it  has  been  wisely  ordained  that  light 
should  have  no  color,  water  no  taste,  and  air  no  odor,  so 
knowledge  should  also  be  equally  pure,  and  without  ad  mixture. 
If  it  comes  to  us  through  the  medium  of  prejudice,  it  will 
be  discolored;  through  the  channels  of  custom,  it  will  bo 
adultrated;  through  the  Gothic  walls  of  the  college,  or  of  tho 
cloister,  it  will  smell  of  the  lamp. 

In  the  following  work,  gentle  reader,  I  confess  that  not  one 
tenth  part  of  the  remarks  do  I  claim  as  my  own  legitimate 
aspiring,  but  they  are  the  gleanings  which  I  have  made  from 
all  nations  and  ages  which  opportunities  have  enabled  me  to 
observe. 


BASHFULNESS,  AWKWARDNESS,    AND 
DIFFIDENCE. 


Either  of  these  weaknesses  very  frequently  mar  much  talent 
and  ability,  as  well  as  a  self-confidential  and  forward  air;  of  the 
two  comparisons,  the  latter  is  decidedly  the  most  obnoxious, 
and  elicits  the  least  attention  in  the  hearer. 

BasLfulness  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  a  booby  who 
appears  frightened  out  of  his  wits  if  people  of  fashion  speak 
to  him,  and  blushes  and  stammers  without  being  able  to  givo 
a  proper  answer ;  by  which  means  he  becomes  truly  ridiculous, 
from  the  groundless  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 

There  is  a  very  material  difference  between  modesty  and  an 
awakward  bashfulness,  which  is  as  ridiculous,  as  true  modesty 
is  commendable ;  it  is  as  absurd  to  be  a  simpleton,  as  to  be  an 
impudent  fellow ;  and  we  make  ourselves  contemptible  if  we 
cannot  come  into  a  room  and  speak  to  people  without  being 
out  of  countenance,  or  without  embarrassment. 

A  man  who  is  really  diffident,  timid  and  bashful,  be  his 
merit  what  it  will,  never  can  push  himself  on  in  the  world  ;his 
dispoudcncy  throws  him  into  inaction,  and  the  forward,  the 
bustling,  and  the  petulant  will  always  precede  him.  The 
manner  makes  the  whole  difference.  What  would  be  impu- 
donce  in  one  man,  is  only  a  proper  and  decent  assurance  in 
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another.  A  man  of  sense,  and  of  knowledge  of  the  world 
will  assert  his  own  rights  and  pursue  his  own  objects,  as  steadily 
and  as  intrepidly  as  the  most  impudent  man  living,  and 
commonly  more  so ;  but  then  he  has  art  enough  to  give  an 
outward  air  of  modesty  to  all  he  does.  This  engages  and 
prevails,  whilst  the  very  same  things  shock  and  fail  from  the 
overbearing  and  impudent  manner  of  doing  them. 

When  we  avoid  singularity,  what  should  we  be  ashamed  of? 
and  why  should  we  not  go  into  a  mixed  company  with  as 
much  ease,  and  as  little  concern,  as  we  would  go  into  our  own 
room  \  Vice  and  ignorance  are  the  only  things  we  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of;  while  we  keep  clear  of  them,  we  may  venture 
anywhere  without  fear  or  concern.  Nothing  sinks  a  young 
man  in  low  company  so  surely  as  bashfulness.  If  he  thinks 
that  he  shall  not,  he  most  surely  will  not  please.  Some,  indeed, 
from  feeling  the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  bashfulness,  have 
rushed  into  the  other  extreme  and  turned  impudent,  as  cowards 
sometimes  grow  desperate  from  excess  of  danger ;  but  this  is 
equally  to  be  avoided,  there  being  nothing  more  generally 
shocking  than  impudence.  The  medium  between  these 
two  extremes,  points  out  the  well  bred  man,  who  always  feels 
himself  firm  and  easy  in  all  companies ;  who  is  modest  without 
being  bashful,  and  steady  without  being  impudent.  A  mean 
fellow  is  ashamed  and  embarrassed  when  he  comes  into  com- 
pany, is  disconcerted  when  spoken  to,  answers  with  difficulty, 
and  does  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  his  hands,  but  a  gntleman 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  world  appears  in  company  with  a 
graceful  and  proper  assurance,  and  is  perfectly  easy  and 
unembarrassed.  He  is  not  dazzled  by  a  superior  rank ;  he 
pays  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  it,  without  being  discon- 
certed 5  and  can  converse  as  easily  with  an  emperor  as  with  any 
one  of  his  subjects. 
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This  is  the  great  advantage  of  being  introduced  young  into 
good  company,  and  of  conversing  with  our  superiors.  A  well 
bred  man  will  converse  with  his  inferiors  without  insolence,  and 
with  his  superiors  with  respect  and  with  ease.  Add  to  this, 
that  a  man  of  gentleman-like  behaviour,  though  of  inferior 
parts,  is  better  received  than  a  man  of  superior  abilities  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  wor!4  without  it.  Modesty  and  a  polite 
easy  assurance  should  be,,  united.  Whatever  knowledge,  infor- 
mation, or  experience  we  may  possess,  in  company,  we  should 
be  most  careful  never  to  assume  any  superiority,  but  on  the 
.contrary  venture  our  opinion  with  humility  and  deference,  so 
that  if  you  do  not  convince  your  opponent,  he  cannot  help 
treating  you  with  respect  and  consideration. 

CONTRADICT  WITH  POLITENESS. 

When"  you  oppose  or  contradict  any  person's  assertion  or 
opinion,  <Jet  your 'mariner?  your  air,  your  terms,  and  your  tone 
of  voice  jp80.f€  and  gentle,  and  that  easily  and  naturally,  not 
affectedFj^'  Use  pallatives  when  you  contradict;  such  as  "I 
may  be  deceived — I  am  not  sure,  but  1  believe — I  should 
rather  think,"  £c.  Finish  any  argument  or  dispute  with  some 
little  good  humored.pleasantry,  to  show  that  you  are  neither 
hurt  yourself,  nor  meant  to  hurt  your  antagonist;  for  an 
argument  kept  up  a  good  while,  often  occasions  a  temporary 
alienation  on  each  side.  In  polite  company  direct  contradiction 
can  never  be  tolerated,  for  in  common  parlance  it  is  only  an 
indirect  way  of  giving  the  lie,  which  in  no  situation  in  life  can 
be  justified  and  frequently  leads  to  personal  disgust  and  violence. 
It  frequently  happens  that  in  the  relation  of  any  circumstance,  a 
difference  in  our  opinions  and  judgments  will  arise,  and  we 
have  no  cause  to  be  offended  that  our  "opponent  exercises  the 
same  privilege  as  ourselves,  even  after  we  have  wasted  our 
w 
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argument  for  his  conviction.     Personalities   should  never   be 
resorted  to,  it  is  the  surest  mark  of  the  weakness   of  our  case. 

RULES  FOR  BEHAVIOUR  IN  COMPANY. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  said  or  done  which  may  by  any  means 
discover,  that  those  whose  company  we  are  in  are  not  much 
beloved,  or  at  least,  much  esteemed  by  us. 

It  should  seem  therefore,  not  a  very  decent  custom  (which 
is  often  practised  by  some  people)  to  affect  to  be  drowsy,  and 
even  to  fall  asleep  (on  purpose,  as  it  were)  where  a  genteel 
company  is  met  together  for  mutual  entertainment ;  for  certainly 
those  who  behave  themselves  in  this  manner  declare,  in  effect, 
that  they  do  not  much  esteem  those  who  are  present,  or  pay 
any  regard  to  what  is  passing,  considering  themselves  superior 
in  abilities,  although  inferior  in  good  breeding.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  ratlier  a  troublesome  practise  for  any  one»to  rise 
up  in  a  company  thus  conversing  together,  and  to  walk  about 
the  room.  You  meet  with  some  people,  likewise,  who  are 
continually  wriggling  and  twisting  themselves  about ;  stretching 
and  gaping,  and  turning  themselves,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
sometimes  on  another  as  if  they  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
fever;  which  is  a  certain  indication  that  they  are  tired  and 
disgusted  with  their  present  company. 

In  like  manner,  they  act  very  improperly  who  pull  out  of 
their  pockets  first  one  letter,  then  another,  and  read  them 
before  the  company.  And  much  worse  does  he  behave,  who 
taking  out  his  scissors,  or  his  penknife,  sets  himself  with  great 
composure,  to  cut  and  polish  his  nails,  as  if  he  had  an  utter 
contempt  for  those  that  are  present,  and  therefore,  to  deceive 
the  time,  was  endeavoring  to  amuse  himself  in  some  other 
manner. 

We  ought  also  carefully  to  abstain    from  those  little   way* 
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which  are  much  in  use,  of  humming  a  tune  to  ourselves,  imi- 
tating the  beating  of  a  drum  with  our  fingers  upon  the  table , 
and  kicking  out  our  feet  alternately  in  an  insolent  manner;  for 
these  are  all  indications  of  our  contempt  for  others.  It  is  tho 
worst  of  vulgarity  to  balance  ourselves  on  a  chair,  by  leaning 
against  the  wall  and  placing  our  feet  on  another  chair  or  table, 
by  standing  before  the  fire  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and  a 
thousand  little  impertinences  which  are  too  common  and  which 
no  well  bred  man  will  indulge  in.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means 
decent  to  sit  in  such  a  manner  as  either  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  any  part  of  the  company,  or  to  lift  up  our  legs  so  as  to 
discover  to  the  eyes  of  others  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  usually  concealed ;  for  we  never  act  thus  in  the  presence  of 
those,  for  whose  good  opinion  we  have  the  least  regard. 

When  a  young  man,  new  in  the  world,  first  gets  into  company 
he  determins  to  conform  to  and  to  imitate  it;  but  he  too  often 
mistakes  the  object  of  his  imitation.  He  has  frequently  heard 
the  absurd  term  of  genteel  and  fashionable  vices.  He  there 
observes  some  people  who  shine,  and  who  in  general  are 
admired  and  esteemed ;  and  perceives  that  these  people,  are 
rakes,  drunkards,  or  gamesters,  he  therefore  adopts  their  vices, 
mistaking  their  defects,  for  their  perfections,  and  imagining 
that  they  owe  their  fashion  and  their  lustre  to  their  genteel 
vices.  But  it  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  for  -these  people  have 
acquired  their  reputation  by  their  parts,  their  learning,  their 
good  breeding,  and  other  real  accomplishments ;  and  are  only 
blemished,  and  lowered  in  the  opinions  of  all  reasonable  people 
by  these  general  and  fashionable  vices.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that,  in  these  mixed  characters,  the  good  part  only  makes 
people  forgive,  but  not  approve  the  bad.  If  a  man  should 
unfortunately  have  any  vices,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  content 
with  his  own,  and  not  adopt  other  people's.  The  adoption  of 
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vice  has   ruined  ten  times  more  young  men,  than  natural  incli- 
nations. 

Let  us  imitate  the  real  perfections  of  the  good  company 
into  which  he  may  get;  copy  their  politeness,  their  carriage, 
their  address,  and  their  easy  and  well  bred  turn  of  conversation : 
but  we  should  remember,  that  let  them  shine  ever  so  bright, 
their  vices,  if  they  have  any,  are  so  many  blemishes,  which  wo 
should  no  more  endeavor  to  imitate,  than  we  would  make 
artificial  warts  upon  our  faces,  because  some  very  handsome 
men  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  natural  one  upon  his.  We 
should  on  the  contrary  think  how  much  handsomer  he  would 
have  been  without  it. 

KULES  FOR  CONVERSATION. 

When  in  company,  talk  often,  but  never  long ;  in  that  case 
if  you  do  not  please,  at  least  you  are  sure  not  to  tire  your 
hearers.  There  are  many  persons  who  never  know  when  to 
leave  off  prating;  and  like  a  ship,  which  once  put  in  motion 
by  the  force  of  the  winds,  even  when  the  sails  are  furled,  will 
not  stop — so  those  loquacious  people,  being  carried  on  by  a 
certain  impulse,  continue  their  career;  and  though  they  have 
nothing  to  talk  o^,  they  nevertheless  proceed ;  and  either  incul- 
cate over  and  over  again  what  they  have  already  said,  or  utter 
at  random  whatever  comes  uppermost.  There  are  also  some 
people  who  labor  under  so  great  and  insatiable  an  appetite  for 
talking,  that  they  will  interrupt  others  when  they  are  going 
to  speak ;  and  as  we  sometimes  see,  on  a  farmer's  dunghill  in  the 
country,  young  chickens  snatching  grains  of  corn  out  of  each 
other's  little  bills,  so  these  people  catch  up  the  discourse  out  of 
the  mouth  of  another,  who  has  began  speaking,  and  immedi- 
ately hold  forth  themselves ;  which  is  so  provoking  to  some 
people,  that  they  would  rather  interchange  blows,  than  words 
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with  them,  and  rather  fight  than  converse  with  them}  for,  if 
you  accurately  observe  the  humour  of  mankind,  there  is 
nothing  which  sooner,  or  more  certainly  provoks  a  man,  than 
giving  a  sudden  check  to  his  desires  and  inclinations  even  in 
the  most  trifling  affair. 

Now  as  an  immediate  loquacity,  or  love  of  talking,  gives 
disgust,  so  the  great  tasciturnity,  or  an  affected  silence,  is  very 
disagreeable ;  for  to  observe  a  haughty  silence,  when  others 
take  their  turn  in  the  conversation,  seems  to  be  nothing  else 
than  unwillingness  to  contribute  your  share  to  the  common 
entertainment;  and  as  to  speak  is  to  open  your  mind,  as  it  were 
to  those  that  hear  you,  he,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  entirely 
silent  seems  to  shun  all  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. Wherefore,  as  those  people  who  at  their  entertainments 
on  any  joyful  occasion,  drink  freely,  and  perhaps  get  drunk, 
ove  to  get  rid  of  people  who  will  not  drink,  so  no  one  desires 
to  see  these  silent  gentry  in  their  cheerful  friendly  meetings ; 
the  most  agreeable  society,  therefore,  is  that  where  every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  speak  or  keep  silence  in  his  turn. 

TELLING  STORIES  AND  DIGRESSIONS. 

Tell  stories  very  seldom,  and  absolutely  never  but  when  they 
are  very  apt,  and  very  short.  Omit  every  circumstance  that  is 
not  material,  and  beware  of  digressions.  To  have  frequent 
recourse  to  narratives,  betrays  a  great  want  of  imagination. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  relate  any  thing  in  company,  it  is 
proper,  before  you  begin,  to  have  the  whole  story,  whether  a 
piece  of  history  or  any  late  occurrence,  well  settled  in  your  mind ; 
as  also,  every  name  and  expression  at  hand,  that  you  may  not 
be  obliged  every  moment  to  interrupt  your  narration,  and 
enquire  of  other  people,  beg  their  assistance ;  sometime  in 
regard  to  the  fact  itself,  sometimes  the  names  of  persons, 
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and  other  circumstances,  of  what   you   have   undertaken    to 
recite. 

But  if  you  are  to  relate  anything  which  was  said  or  done 
amongst  any  number  of  people,  you  ought  not  too  frequently 
to  use  the  expressions  of,  "  He  said,"  or,  "  He  replied,"  because 
these  pronouns  agree  equally  with  all  the  persons  concerned; 
and  this  ambiguity  must  necessarily  lead  the  audience  into  an 
error.  It  is  proper  therefore  that  he  that  relates  any  fact,  should 
make  use  of  some  proper  names,  and  take  care  not  to  change 
them  one  for  another  during  the  narration. 

Moreover,  the  reciter  of  any  incident  ought  to  avoid  the 
mentioning  of  those  circumstances,  which  if  omitted,  the  story 
would  not  be  the  'ess,  or  rather,  would  be  more  agreeable 
without  them.  "The  person  I  speak  of  was  son  of  Mr.  such  a  one 
who  lives  in  John  street,  do  you  know  the  man?'  His  wife  was 
daughter  of  Mr.  such  a  one,  she  was  a  thin  woman,  who  used 
to  come  constantly  to  prayers  at  St.  Pauls  Church ;  you  must 
certainly  know  her. — Zounds !  if  you  do  not  know  her  you  know 
nothing !"  Or,  "  He  was  a  handsome,  tall  old  gentleman,  who 
wore  his  own  long  hair,  do  you  not  now  recollect  him  !"  Now,  if 
the  very  same  thing  might  as  well  have  happened  to  any  other 
person  which  happened  to  him,  all  this  long  disquisition  were 
to  little  purpose ;  nay,  must  be  very  tedious  and  provoking  to 
the  audience,  who  being  impatient  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  affair  which  you  have  begun  upon,  you  seem 
determined  to  delay  the  gratifying  their  curiosity  as  long  as 
possible. 

Never  hold  any  body  by  the  button,  or  the  hand,  in  order 
to  be  heard  out;  for  if  people  are  not  willing  to  hear  you,  you 
had  much  better  hold  your  tongue  than  them. 

Long  talkers  generally  single  out  some  unfortunate  man  in 
company  to  whisper,  or  at,  least,  in  a  half  voice,  to  convey  a 
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continuity  of  words  to.  This  is  excessively  ill-bred,  and  in 
some  degree  a  fraud;  conversation  stock,  being  a  joint  and 
common  property.  But  if  one  of  these  unmerciful  talkers 
lays  hold  of  you,  hear  him,  with  patience,  (and  at  least  with 
seeming  attention)  if  he  is  worth  obliging;  for  nothing  will 
bhge  him  more,  than  a  patient  hearing,  as  nothing  would  hurt 
him  more,  than  either  to  leave  him  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse, 
or  to  discover  your  impatience  under  your  affliction. 

INATTENTION  TO   PERSONS  SPEAKING. 

There  is  nothing  so  brutally  shocking,  nor  so  little  forgiven 
as  a  seeming  inattention  to  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  you ; 
it  is  also  a  very  disagreeable  practice  to  interrupt  a  person  by 
any  noise  in  the  midst  of  his  speech;  which  indeed  must  give 
the  pei-son  interrupted  much  the  same  pleasure  as  it  would 
give  you,  if,  when  you  were  just  reaching  the  goal  in  full  speed, 
any  one  should  suddenly  draw  you  back. 

Neither  is  it  consistent  with  good  manners,    when  another 
person  is  speaking,  that  you  should  contrive  either  by  shewin^ 
something  new,  or  by  calling  the  attention   of  the   company 
another  way,  to  make  him  neglected   and   forsaken   by   his 
audience.     Neither  does  it  become  you  to  dismiss  the  company 
who  were  not  invited  by  you,  but  by  some  other  person.     You 
ought  also  to  be  attentive,  when  any  one  is  talking  to  you,  that 
you  may  not  be  under  the  necessity   of  asking  every  moment 
«  What  do  you  say  ?"  «  How  did  you  say  ?"  under  which  fault, 
indeed,  many" people  labor;  when  yet  this  is  not  attended  with 
less  trouble  to  the  speaker,  than  if  in  walking,  he  were  every 
moment  to  kick  his  foot  against  a  stone.     All  these  practices, 
and  in  general,  whatever   may  check  the  speaker  in  his  course, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.    And 
if  any  one  be  somewhat  slow  in  speaking,   you  ought  not  to 
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forestall  him  or  supply  him  with  proper  words,  as  if  you  alone 
were  rich  and  he  were  poor  in  expressions;  for  many  people  are 
apt  to  take  this  ill,  those  especially  who  have  an  opinion  of 
their  own  eloquence ;  and  therefore  they  think  you  do  not  pay 
them  that  deference  which  they  imagine  to  be  their  due, 
and  that  you  are  desirous  of  suggesting  hints  to  them  in  that 
art,  in  which  they  fancy  themselves  great  proficients. 

Some  people  while  you  are  speaking  to  them,,  instead  of 
looking  at  and  attending  to  you,  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  ceiling 
or  some  other  part  of  the  room,  look  out  of  the  window,  play 
with  a  dog,  or  twirl  their  snuff-box.  Nothing  discovers  a  little, 
futile,  frivolous  mind,  more  than  this,  and  nothing  is  so  offen- 
sively ill-bred.  It  is  an  explicit  declaration  on  your  part,  that 
even  the  most  trifling  object  deserves  your  attention  more  than 
all  that  can  be  said  by  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  you. 
Judge  of  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  resentment  which  such 
treatment  must  excite  in  every  breast  where  any  degree  of  self- 
love  dwells.  I  repeat  it  again  and  again,  that  sort  of  vanity 
and  self-love  is  inseperable  from  human  nature,  whatever  may 
be  its  rank  or  condition ;  even  your  footman  will  sooner  forget 
and  forgive  a  beating,  than  any  manifest  mark  of  slight  or 
contempt.  Be,  therefore,  not  only  really,  but  seemingly,  and 
manifestly,  attentive  to  whoever  speaks  to  you. 

It  is  considered  as  the  height  of  ill  manners  to  interrupt  any 
person  while  speaking,  by  speaking  yourself,  or  calling  off  the 
attention  of  the  company  to  any  new  subject.  This,  however, 
'every  child  knows. 

Take  rather  than  give,  the  subject  of  the  company  you  are 
in.  If  you  have  parts,  you  will  show  them,  more  or  less,  upon 
every  subject;  and  if  you  have  not,  you  had  better  talk  sillily 
upon  a  subject  of  other  peoples'  than  of  your  own  choosing. 
Never  display  your  learning  but  on  particular  occasions.  Re- 
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serve  it  for  learned  men,  and  let  even  these  rather  extort  it  from 
you  than  appear  forward  to  display  it.  Hence  you  will  be 
deemed  modest,  and  reputed  to  possess  more  knowledge  than 
you  really  have.  Never  seem  wiser  or  more  learned  than  your 
company.  The  man  who  affects  to  display  his  learning  will  be 
frequently  questioned;  and  if  found  superficial,  will  be  ridiculed 
and  despised,— if  otherwise,  he  will  be  deemed  a  pedant.— 
Nothing  can  lessen  real  merit  (which  will  always  show  itself), 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  an  ostentatious  display  of  it  by 
its  possessors. 

^  Avoid,  as  much  as  you  can,  in  mixed  companies,  argumenta- 
tive, polemical  conversations,  which  certainly  indispose,  for  a 
time,  the  contending  parties  towards  each  other ;  and  if  the 
controversy  grows  warm  and  noisy,  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to 
it  by  some  genteel  levity  or  joke. 

Arguments  should  never  be  maintained  with  heat  and  clamor, 
though  we  believe  or  know  ourselves  to  be  in  the  n>ht ;  we 
should  give  our  opinions  modestly  and  cooly ;  and  if  that  will 
not  do,  endeavor  to  change  the  conversation  by  saying,  «  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  convince  one  another,  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should;  so  let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

Remember  that  there  is  a  local  propriety  to  be  observed  in 
all  companies;  and  that  what  is  extremely  proper  in  one  com- 
pany, may  be  highly  improper  in  another. 

The  jokes,  bon-mots,  the  little  adventures,  which  may  do 
very  well  in  one  company,  will  seem  flat  and  tedious  when  re- 
in another.  The  particular  characters,  the  habits,  the 
cant,  of  one  company  may  give  merit  to  a  word  or  a  jeiture 
which  would  have  none  at  all  if  divested  of  those  accidental 
circumstances.  Here  people  very  commonly  err;  and  fond  of 
something  that  has  entertained  them  in  one  company,  and  in 
certain  circnmstances,  repeat  it  with  emphasis  in  another,  where 
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it  is  either  insipid,  or  it  may  be  offensive,  by  being  ill  timed 
or  misplaced.  Kay,  they  often  do  it  with  this  silly  preamble, 
44 1  will  tell  you  an  excellent  thing ;"  or,  "  I  will  tell  you  the 
best  thing  in  the  world."  This  raises  expectations,  which, 
when  absolutely  disappointed,  make  the  relator  of  this  excellent 
thing  look  very  deservedly  like  a  fool. 

EGOTISM. 

Upon  all  occasions  avoid  speaking  of  yourself,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble. Some  abruptly  speak  advantageously  of  themselves,  with- 
out either  pretence  or  provocation ;  this  is  downright  impudence. 
Others,  more  artfully,  as  they  imagine,  forging  accusations 
against  themselves,  and  complaining  of  calamnies  which  they 
never  heard,  in  order  to  justify  themselves,  and  exhibit  a  cata- 
logue of  their  many  virtues.  "  They  acknoweldge,  indeed,  as 
it  may  appear  odd  that  they  should  talk  thus  of  themselves ;  it 
is  what  they  have  a  great  aversion  to,  and  what  they  could  not 
have  done  if  they  had  not  thus  been  unjustly  and  scandalously 
abused."  This  thin  veil  of  modesty,  drawn  before  vanity,  is 
much  too  transparent  to  conceal  it,  even  from  those  who  have 
a  moderate  share  of  penetration. 

Others  go  to  work  more  modestly,  and  more  slily  still;  they 
confess  themselves  guilty  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  by  first  de- 
grading them  into  weakness,  and  then  acknowledge  their  mis- 
fortune in  being  made  up  of  those  weaknesses.  They  cannot  see 
people  laboring  under  misfortunes,  without  sympathising  with, 
and  endeavoring  to  help  them.  They  cannot  see  their  fellow 
creatures  in  distress  without  releiving  them,  though  true  their 
circumstances  cannot  very  well  afford  it.  They  cannot  avoid 
speaking  the  truth  though  they  acknowledge  it  to  be  sometimes 
impudent.  In  short,  they  confess  that  with  all  these  weak- 
nesses, they  are  not  fit  to  live  in  the  world,  much  less  to  pros- 
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per  in  it.  But  they  are  now  too  old  to  pursue  a  contrary 
conduct,  and  therefore  they  must  rub  on  as  well  as  they  can. 
Though  this  may  appear  too  ridiculous  and.  outre  even  for  the 
stage,  yet  it  is  frequently  met  with  upon  the  common  stage  of 
the  world.  This  principle  of  vanity  and  pride  is  so  strong  in 
human  nature,  that  it  descends  even  to  the  lowest  objects;  and 
we  often  see  people  fishing  for  praise,  when  admitting  all  they 
say  to  be  true,  no  just  praise  is  to  be  caught.  One  perhaps 
affirms  that  he  has  rode  post  a  hundred  miles  in  six  hours ; 
probably  this  is  a  falsehood ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
what  then  ?  Why  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  a  very  good 
post-boy,  that  is  all.  Another  asserts,  perhaps  not  without  a 
few  oaths,  that  he  has  drank  six  or  eight  bottles  of  wine  at  a 
sitting.  It  would  be  charitable  to  believe  such  a  man  a  liar ; 
for  if  we  do  not,  we  must  certainly  pronounce  him  a  beast. 
There  are  a  thousand  such  follies  and  extravagancies  which 
vanity  draws  people  into,  and  which  always  defeat  their  own 
purpose.  The  only  method  of  avoiding  these  evils,  is  never  to 
speak  of  ourseh^s ;  but  when  in  a  narrative,  we  are  obliged  to 
mention  ourselves,  we  should  take  care  not  to  drop  a  single 
word  that  can  directly  or  indirectly  be  construed  as  fishing  for 
applause.  Be  our  characters  what  they  may  they  will  be  known ; 
and  nobody  will  take  them  upon  our  own  words.  Nothing 
that  we  can  say  ourselves  will  varnish  our  defects,  or  add  lus- 
true  to  our  perfections ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  will  often  make 
the  former  more  glaring,  and  the  latter  more  obscure.  If  we 
are  silent  upon  our  own  merits,  neither  envy,  indignation,  nor 
ridicule,  will  obstruct  or  allay  the  applause  which  we  may 
really  deserve.  But  if  we  are  our  own  panegyrists  upoft  -  any 
occasion,  hewever  artfully  dressed  or  disguised,  every  one  will 
conspire  against  us,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  of  the  very 
end  we  aim  at. 
E  6 
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All  subjects  of  a  personal  character  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  for  nothing  is  more  nauseous  to  a  company  than  a  long 
tirade  of  the  situation,  character,  aud  qualifications  of  our  rela- 
tives and  connections,  whether  past  or  present.  We  should 
remember  that  character,  abilities,  and  station  in  life,  are  not 
hereditary,  but  obtained  by  prudence,  good  sense,  and  integrity, 
which  is  the  .only  sure  reliance  of  esteem,  respect,  and  admi- 
ration. Neither  ought  any  one  to  boast  of  his  nobility,  his  honor, 
or  his  riches,  much  less  of  his  own  wisdom ;  or  magnificently 
extol  the  bravery  and  great  actions,  either  of  himself  or  his 
ancestors ;  or  what  is  but  too  common,  at  every  other  word,  to 
talk  of  his  family ;  for  he  that  does  this  will  appear  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  present  company,  especially  if  they  are  not, 
or  at  least  think  they  are  not,  less  noble,  less  honorable,  or  less 
brave  than  himself.  Or,  if  they  are  really  his  inferiors  in  rank 
or  station,  he  will  be  deemed  to  oppress  them,  as  it  were,  by 
his  grandeur,  and  designedly  to  reproach  them  with  their 
meanness  and  misery ;  which  must  be  universally  displeasing  to 
all  mankind.  Nor  yet  ought  any  one  to  extenliate  or  demean 
himself  too  much,  any  more  than  he  should  immoderately  exalt 
himself,  but  rather  subtract  a  little  from  his  real  dignity  and 
merits,  than  arrogate  too  much  by  his  words,  even  in  the  most 
trifling  instance.  For  what  is  really  laudable  must  displease  in 
the  excess. 

BE    NOT    DARK    OR    MYSTERIOUS. 

Take  care  never  to  seem  dark  and  mysterious ;  which  is  not 
only  a  very  unarniable  character,  but  a  very  suspicious  one  too ; 
if  you  seem  mysterious  with  others,  they  will  be  really  so  with 
you,  and  you  will  know  nothing.  The  height  of  abilities,  is  to 
have  a  frank,  open,  and  ingenous  exterior,  with  a  prudent  and 
reserved  interior ;  to  be  upon  your  own  guard,  and  yet,  by  a 
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seeming  natural  openness  to  put  people  off  theirs.  The  ma- 
jority of  every  company  will  avail  themselves  of  every  indis- 
creet and  unguarded  expression  of  yours,  if  they  can  turn  it  to 
their  own  advantage. 

Always  look  people  in  the  face  when  you  speak  to  them ; 
the  not  doing  it  is  thought  to  imply  conscious  guilt ;  besides 
that  you  lose  the  advantage  of  observing  by  their  countenances 
what  impression  your  discourse  makes  upon  them.  In  order  to 
know  peoples'  real  sentiments,  I  trust  much  more  to  my  eyes 
than  my  ears ;  for  they  can  say  whatever  they  have  a  mind  I 
should  hear,  but  they  can  seldom  help  looking  what  they  have 
no  intention  I  should  know. 

Private  scandal  should  never  be  received  nor  retailed  willingly ; 
for  though  the  defamation  of  others,  may  for  the  present,  gratify 
the  malignity  or  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  yet  cool  reflection  will 
draw  very  disadvantageous  conclusions  from  such  a  disposition. 
In  scandal,  as  in  robbery,  the  receiver  is  always  thought  as  bad 
as  the  thief. 

Mimicry,  which  is  the  common  and  favorite  amusement  of 
little,  low  minds,  is  in  the  utmost  contempt  with  great  ones. 
It  is  the  lowest  and  most  illiberal  of  all  buffoonery.  *  We  should 
neither  practice  it,  nor  applaud  it  in  others.  Besides  that  the 
person  mimicked  is  insulted ;  and,  as  I  have  often  observed 
before,  an  insult  is  never  forgiven. 

We  may  frequently  hear  some  people  in  good  company, 
interlard  their  conversation  with  oaths,  by  way  of  embellish- 
ment as  they  suppose;  but  we  must  observe  too,  that  those  who 
do  so  are  never  those  who  contribute  in  any  degree  to  give 
that  company  the  denominaticn  of  good  society.  They  are 
generally  people  of  low  education;  for  swearing,  without  having 
a  single  temptation  to  plead,  is  as  silly,  and  as  illiberal  as  it  is 
wicked. 
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Whatever  we  say  in  company,  if  we  say  it  with  a  supercil- 
lious,  cynical  face,  or  an  embarrassed  countenance,  or  a  silly, 
disconcerted  grin,  will  be  ill  received.  If  we  mutter  it,  or 
utter  it  indistinctly  and  ungracefully,  it  will  be  still  worse  re- 
ceived. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  look  sillier  in  company,  than  a  joko 
or  pleasantry  not  relished,  or  not  understood ;  and  if  he  meets 
with  a  profound  silence  when  he  expected  a  general  applause ; 
or  what  is  still  worse,  if  he  is  desired  to  explain  the  joke  or 
bon-mot;  his  awkward  and  embarrassed  situation  is  easier  im- 
agined than  described. 

Be  careful  how  you  repeat  in  one  company  what  you  hear 
in  another.  Things  seemingly  indifferent  may,  by  circulation, 
have  much  graver  consequences  than  may  be  imagined.  There 
is  a  kind  of  general  tacit  trust  in  conversation,  by  which  a  man 
is  engaged  not  to  report  any  thing  out  of  it,  though  he  is  not 
immediately  enjoined  to  secrecy.  A  retailer  of  this  kind 
draws  himself  into  a  thousand  scrapes  and  discussions,  and  is 
always  shily  and  indifferently  received. 

Always  adapt  your  conversation  to  the  people  you  are  con- 
versing with ;  for  I  suppose  you  would  not  talk  upon  the  same 
subject  to  a  bishop,  a  philosopher,  a  captain,  and  a  woman. 

People  of  an  ordinary,  low  education,  when  they  happen  to 
fall  into  good  company,  imagine  themselves  the  only  object  of 
its  attention ;  if  the  company  whispers,  it  is,  to  be  sure  con- 
cerning them ;  if  they  laugh,  it  is  at  them ;  and  if  any  thing 
ambiguous,  that  by  the  most  forced  interpretation  can  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  happens  to  be  said,  they  are  convinced  it  was 
meant  for  them ;  upon  which  they  grow  out  of  countenance  first^ 
and  then  angry.  The  mistake  is  very  well  ridiculed  in  the 
stratagem,  where  Scrub  says,  "  I  am  sure  they  talked  of  me ! 
for  they  laughed  consumedly."  A  well  bred  man  seldom  thinks, 
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but  never  seems  to  think  himself  slighted,  underrated,  or 
laughed  at  in  company,  unless  when  it  is  so  plainly  marked 
out,  that  his  honor  obliges  him  to  resent  it  in  a  proper  manner. 
On  the  contrary,  a  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous ;  eager 
and  impetuous  about  trifles.  He  suspects  himself  to  be  slighted ; 
thinks  every  thing  that  is  said  means  at  him;  if  the  company 
happens  to  laugh,  he  is  persuaded  they  laugh  at  him ;  he  grows 
angry  and  testy,  says  something  very  impertinent,  and  draws 
himself  into  a  scrape,  by  showing  what  he  calls  a  proper  spirit 
in  asserting  himself.  The  conversation  of  a  vulgar  man  always 
savors  strongly  of  the  lowness  of  his  education  and  company. 
It  turns  chiefly  upon  his  domestic  affairs,  his  servants,  the  ex- 
cellent order  he  keeps  in  his  own  family,  and  the  little  anecdotes 
of  the  neighborhood ;  all  of  which  he  relates  with  jemphasis,  as 
interesting  matters.  He  is  a  man  gossip. 

A  certain  degree  of  exterior  seriousness  in  looks  and  motions 
gives  dignity,  without  wit  and  decent  cheerfulness.  A  constant 
smirk  on  the  face,  and  a  whiffling  activity  of  tho  body,  are 
strong  indications  of  futility. 

A  man's  fortune  is  frequently  decided  for  ever  by  his  first 
address.  If  it  is  pleasing,  people  are  hurried  involuntarily  into 
a  persuasion  that  he  has  a  merit,  which  probably  he  has  not ; 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  ungraceful,  they  are  imme- 
diately prejudiced  against  him,  and  unwilling  to  allow  him  the 
merit,  which  it  may  be,  he  has.  The  worst  bred  man,  should 
a  lady  drop  her  fan,  would  certainly  take  it  up  and  give  it  to 
her ;  the  best  bred  man  can  do  no  more.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, would  be  considerable;  the  latter  would  please  by  his 
graceful  address  in  presenting  it ;  the  former  would  be  laughed 
at  for  doing  it  awkwardly.  The  carriage  of  a  gentleman  should 
be  genteel,  and  his  motions  graceful.  Ho  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  of  his  manner  and  address,  when  he  presents  him- 
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self  in  company.  Let  them  be  respectful  without  meanness, 
easy  without  too  much  familiarity,  genteel  without  affectation, 
and  insinuating  without  any  seeming  art  or  design.  Men,  as 
well  as  women,  are  much  oftener  led  by  their  hearts  than  by 
their  understandings.  The  way  to  the  heart  is  through  the 
senses :  please  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  and  the  work  is  half 
done. 

TH3  ART  0?  PLEASING. 

It  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  true  maxim,  that  those  kings  reign 
the  most  secure,  and  the  most  absolute,  who  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  their  people.  Their  popularity  is  a  better  guard  than  their 
army;  and  the  affections  of  their  subjects,  a  better  pledge  of 
their  obedience  than  their  fears.  This  rule  is,  in  proportion, 
full  as  true,  though  upon  a  different  scale  with  regard  to  private 
people.  A  man  who  possesses  that  great  art  of  pleasing 
universally,  and  of  gaining  the  affections  of  those  with  whom 
he  converses,  possesses  a  strength  which  nothing  else  can  give 
him :  a  strength,  which  facilitates  and  helps  his  rise :  and 
which  in  case  of  accidents,  breaks  his  fall.  Few  young  people 
sufficiently  consider  this  great  point  of  popularity  ;  and  when 
they  grow  older  and  wiser,  strive  in  vain  to  recover  what  they 
lost  by  negligence. 

There  are  three  principal  causes  that  hinder  them  from 
acquiring  tlrs  youthful  strength ;  pride,  inattention,  mauvaise 
honte.  The  first  is  too  much  below  a  man  of  understanding. 
The  second,  inattention,  is  always  looked  upon,  though 
sometimes  unjustly,  as  the  effect  of  pride  and  contempt;  and 
where  it  is  thought  so,  is  never  forgiven.  In  this  article,  young 
people  are  generally  exceedingly  to  blame  and  offend  extremely. 
Their  whole  attention  is  engrossed  by  their  particular  set  of 
acquaintance;  and  by  some  few  glaring  and  exalted  objects  of 
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rank,  beauty,  or  parts;  all  the  rest  they  think  so  little  worth 
their  care,  that  they  neglect  even  common  civility  towards  them. 
I  will  frankly  confess  to  you,  that  this  is  a  very  universal  fault. 
Very  attentive  to  please  that  narrow  circle  which,  we  may  be 
placed  in,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  a  mark  of  bad  taste  and 
bad  breeding.  A  general,  easy  civility  to  plain  women  and 
to  middling  men,  who  are  often  thought  and  treated  as  odd 
people,  will  make  you  as  many  friends,  as  the  contrary  conduct 
will  make  you  enemies.  I  will  allow  that  this  task  is  often 
very  unpleasant,  and  that  pays  with  some  unwillingness  that 
tribute  of  attention  to  dull  and  tedious  men,  and  to  old  and 
plain  women;  but  it  is  the  lowest  price  of  popularity  and 
general  applause,  which  are  very  well  worth  purchasing,  were 
they  even  much  dearer.  Therefore,  gain  by  particular  assiduity 
and  address,  the  men  and  women  you  want ;  and  by  a  universal 
civility  and  attention  please  every  body,  so  far  as  to  have  their 
good  word,  if  not  their  good  will ;  or  at  least  to  secure  a 
partial  neutrality. 

Mauvaise  honte  not  only  hinders  young  people  from  making 
a  great  many  friends,  but  makes  them  a  great  many  enemies. 
They  are  ashamed  of  doing  the  tiling  that  they  know  to  be 
right,  and  would  otherwise  do  for  fear,  of  the  momentary 
laugh  of  some  fine  gentleman  or  lady,  or  of  some  mauvalse 
plaisant.  We  are  frequently  in  this  case ;  and  have  often 
wished  an  ob.scure  acquaintance  at  the  Devil  for  meeting  and 
taking  notice  of  us,  when  we  were  in  what  we  thought  fine 
company.  We  have  returned  their  notice,  shily,  awkwardly, 
and  consequently  offensively,  for  fear  of  a  momentary  joke ; 
not  considering  as  we  ought  to  do,  that  the  very  people,  who 
would  have  joked  us  at  first,  would  have  esteemed  us  the  more 
for  it  afterwards.  Pursue  steadily,  and  without  fear  of  shame, 
whatever  your  reason  tells  you  is  right,  and  what  you  see 
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is  practised  by  people  of  more  experience  than  yourself  and  of 
established  characters  of  good  sense  and  good  breeding.  After 
all  this,  perhaps  you  may  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  please 
every  body.  I  grant  it,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one  should 
not  therefore  please  as  many  as  we  can.  Nay,  I  will  go  further, 
and  admit  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  not  to  have  some 
enemies.  But  this  truth,  from  long  experience,  I  assert,  that 
he  who  has  the  most  friends  and  fewest  enemies  is  the  strongest ; 
will  rise  the  highest,  with  the  least  envy,  arid  fall  if  he 
does  fall,  the  gentlest  and  most  pitied.  This  is  surely  an 
object  worth  pursuing. 

CHOICE  OF  AMUSEMENTS. 

A  gentleman  always  attends  even  to  the  choice  of  his 
amusements.  If  at  cards,  he  will  not  play  at  cribbage,  all 
fours,  or  putt ;  or  in  sports  of  exercise  be  seen  at  skittles,  nine 
pins,  foot  ball,  leap  frog,  driving  coaches,  &c.,  for  he  knows 
that  such  an  imitation  of  the  manners  of  the  mob  will  indeli- 
bly stamp  him  with  vulgarity.  I  cannot  likewise  avoid  calling 
playing  upon  some  musical  instrument  illiberal  in  a  gentleman. 
Music  is  usually  reckoned  one  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  not 
unjustly;  but  a  man  of  fashion,  who  is  seen  piping  or  fiddling 
at  a  concert,  degrades  his  own  dignity.  If  you  love  music 
hear  it;  pay  fiddlers  to  play  to  you,  but  never  fiddle  yourself. 
It  makes  a  gentleman  appear  frivolous  and  contemptible,  leads 
him  frequently  into  bad  company  and  wastes  that  time  which 
might  be  well  employed. 

CARVING. 

However  trifling  some  things  may  seem,  they  are  no  longer 
so,  when  above  half  the  world  think  them  otherwise.  Carving 
as  it  occurs  once  in  every  day,  is  not  below  on)*  notice.  We 
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should  use  ourselves  to  carve  adroitly  and  genteely,  without 
hacking  half  an  hour  across  a  bone,  without  bespattering  tlio 
company  with  the  sauce,  and  without  overturning  the  glasses 
into  your  neighbor's  pocket.  To  be  awkward  in  this  particular 
is  extremely  disagreeable  and  ridiculous.  It  is  easily  avoided 
by  a  little  attention  and  use,  and  a  man  who  tells  you  gravely 
that  he  cannot  carve,  may  as  well  tell  you,  that  he  cannot  blow 
his  nose;  it  is  both  as  easy  and  as  necessary.  The  dish  that 
may  be  placed  before  you,  it  is  quite  outre  and  unnecessary  to 
cut  until  asked  for,  and  then  only  the  part  that  is  required 
should  be  supplied  and  not  to  cut  up  the  whole  of  it,  as  if  you 
were  supplying  an  eating  house  or  academy.  It  is  usual  to 
ask  what  part  is  required,  particularly  with  birds,  and  to  act 
accordingly.  The  gravy  or  sauce  should  never  be  poured  over 
the  food. 

It  is  rude  and  vulgar,  when  at  table,  to  scratch  any  part  of 
your  body — you  ought  also  to  take  care  not  to  spit,  during  the 
time,  or  if  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  it  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  most  decent  and  delicate  manner.  We  should 
likewise  be  careful  not  to  cram  in  our  food  so  greedily ;  and 
with  so  voracious  an'appetite  as  to  cause  us  to  hiccup,  nor  to  talk 
with  our  mouth  full  of  food,  in  fact,  be  guilty  of  any  of 
these  little  indelicacies  which  may  offend  the  company  we  are 
in — which  those  do,  who  eat  in  a  hurry,  as  by  their  puffing  and 
blowing,  which  is  troublesome  and  unpleasant  to  those  who  sit 
near  them.  It  is  also  very  indecent  to  rub  your  teeth  with 
the  table  cloth  or  napkin,  and  to  endeavor  to  pick  them  with 
a  tooth  pick — and  quite  horrible,  with  your  fingers.  In  the 
presence  of  others  to  wash  out  your  mouth  and  to  squirt  out 
the  wine  with  which  you  have  preformed  that  operation 
is  monstrously  impolite.  It  is  also  very  bad  taste  to  examine 
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your  wine  at  table  and  apply  the  glass  to  your  nose ;  apply  the 
same  rule  to  the  viands  and  it  would  be  little  less  than  insulting 
To  carry  about  your  tooth  pick  in  your  mouth,  like  a  bird 
going  to  build  his  nest,  or  to  stick  it  behind  your  ear,  as  a 
barber  does  his  comb,  is  no  very  genteel  custom.  They  are 
also  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  their  notions  of  politeness  by 
exhibiting  the  tooth  pick  boxes  on  the  table ;  for  besides  that  it 
is  an  odd  sight  for  a  gentleman  to  produce  any  thing  of  that 
kind  from  his  pocket,  like  some  strolling  pedlar,  this  inconveni- 
ence also  follows  from  such  a  practice,  that  he  who  acts  thus, 
discovers  that  he  is  but  too  well  furnished  with  every  instru- 
ment of  luxury  and  too  anxious  about  every  thing  that  relates 
to  the  stomach.  To  lean  with  your  elbows  upon  the  table,  or 
to  fill  both  your  cheeks,  so  full  that  your  jaws  seemed  swelled* 
is  by  no  means  agreeable.  Neither  ought  you,  by  any  token 
or  gesture,  to  discover  that  you  take  too  great  pleasure  in  any 
kind  of  food  or  wine,  which  is  a  custom  more  proper  for  inn- 
keepers and  parasites.  "To  invite  those  who  sit  at  table  with 
you  to  eat,  by  expressions  of  this  kind, 'k  What!  have  you 
proclaimed  a  fast  to-day  ?"  or,  "perhaps,  here  is  nothing  at  table 
you  can  make  a  dinner  of  ?  or  pray,  sir,  taste  this  or  that  dish." 
Thu^  to  invite  people,  I  say,  is  by  no  means,  a  laudable  custom, 
though  now  became  familiar  to  almost  every  one,  and  practised 
in  every  family,  for  though  these  officious  people  show  that 
the  person  whom  they  thus  invite  is  really  the  object  of  their 
care,  yet  they  give  occasion  by  this  means,  to  the  person  invited 
to  be  less  free  in  his  behaviour,  and  make  him  blush  at  the 
thought  of  being  the  subject  of  observation. 

For  any  one  person  to  take  upon  himself  to  help  another  to 
any  thing  that  is  set  upon  the  table,  unasked,  I  do  not  think 
it  polite;  unless  indeed,  the  person  who  does  this  is  of  much 
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superior  dignity,  so  tliat  lie  that  receives  it,  is  honored  by  the 
offer ;  for  if  this  be  done  among  equals,  he  that  offers  any  thing  to 
another,  appears  in  some  measure  to  affect  a  superiority  over 
him ;  sometimes  too,  what  is  offered  may  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  palate  of  another.  Besides,,  a  man  by  this  means  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  entertainment  is  not  very  liberally  furnished 
out;  or  at  ]ea^>t  that  the  dishes  are  placed  in  a  preposterous 
order,  when  one  abounds  and  the  other  wants.  And  it  is 
possible  that  the  person  who  gives  the  entertainment  may  not 
be  very  well  pleased  with  such  a  freedom.  Nevertheless, 
in  this  respect,  we  ought  r  ather  to  do  what  is  usually  done, 
than  what  we  may  think  would  be  better  done;  for  it  is  more 
advisable,  in  cases  cf  this  nature,  to  err  with  the  multitude, 
than  to  be  singular  in  even  acting  rightly.  But  whatever  may  be 
proper  or  improper  in  this  respect,  you  should  never  refuse 
any  thing  that  is  offered  you;  for  you  will  be  thought  either 
to  despise  or  to  reprove  him  that  offers  it. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  AT  TABLE. 

At  table  it  is  extremely  bad  taste  to  pay  all  your  attention 
and  direct  all  your  conversation  to  the  one  on  either  side  of  you, 
or  to  turn  your  shoulder  to  either  one  or  the  other,  which  must 
be  mortifying,  although  not  apparently  intended.  Your  con- 
versation should  be  equally  divided,  rendering  it  as  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to.the  parties  near  you,  as  in  your  power.  Loud 
speech  and  loud  laughter  should  never  be  indulged  in,  for  it  is 
both  offensive  and  vulgar.  Your  conversation  should  be  gen- 
eral, neither  personal  nor  private,  avoiding  long  stories,  which 
draw  too  largely  upon  the  patience  of  your  hearers ;  you  should 
choose,  also,  such  subjects  of  the  day  as  are  generally  interest- 
ing. Religion  and  politics  are  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
will  never  be  advanced  by  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  pre- 
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tension  to  good  breeding  and  politeness.     Our  aim  in  society 
should  be  to  render  ourselves  instructive,  amusing,  and  pleasing 
to  our  hearers,  using  always  such  language  which  cannot  cause  a 
blush;  words  in  the  superlative  degree  should  not  be  too  fre- 
quently used— neither  odd  set  phrases  or   maxims,  too  often 
repeated  to  embellish  your  tale — as  they  become  stale   and 
vapid  by  too  frequent  repetition.     "Wir,  repartee,  or  anecdotes, 
should  be  abridged  in  as  short  a  space  a?  possible.     Should  the 
frailities  or  weak  points  of  our  friends  become  the  theme  of 
conversation,  prudence  should  dictate  to  us,  if  not  silence,  at 
least  very  general  remarks  upon  the  subject;  for  if  we  cannot 
defend  the  absent,  it  is  certainly  more  amiable  than  contribu- 
ting our  mede  to  the  catalogue  of  their  faults.    Christian  charity 
alone,  forcibly  points  cut  such  a  line  of  conduct.     There   are 
some  little  etiquettes  at  table  very  frequently  unattended  to; 
politeness  would  induce   us  to  offer  and  hand  any  little  deli- 
cacies that  may  be  near  us,  to  those  on  the  right  and  left — never 
being  too  urgent  or  pressing  in  their  acceptance— and  should  any 
thing  be  especially  handed  to  you  for  your  own  use,  it  is  by 
no  means  good  breeding  to  pass  it  to  your  neighbor,  neither  is 
it  proper  to  make  above  one  remark  of  its  gout  preparation, 
quality,  &c.     If  the  host  or  hostess  offer  to  replenish  your  plate, 
it  should  never  be  repeated  but  once,  for  it  is  extreme  bad  taste 
to  put  you  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  refusing  twice.     It  is 
not  quite  the  thing  to  call  twice  fer  soup,  fish,  or  indeed  any  of 
the  viands  at  table.     It  is  quite  monstrous  to  bite  your  bread, 
cleanse  your  knife  or  fork  on  it,  or  to  use  your  fingers  with  any 
of  the  food,  excepting  the  bone  of  birds,  and  then  only  one 
hand  should  be  used,  for  to  take  a  bone  in  both  hands  is  per- 
fectly barbaric.     Using  a  tooth-pick  at  table,  its  indelicacy  is 
too  apparent  to  speak  of.     In  using  your  handkerchief  at  table* 
it  should  be  done  in  the  most  quiet   and  delicate  way  possible, 
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turning  your  head  away  as  conveniently  as  you  can,  and  making 
as  little  noise  as  possible.  Should  hiccup  overtake  you,  a  little 
cold  water  very  frequently  stops  it,  by  applying  your  hand- 
kerchief to  your  mouth  you  will  always,  at  least,  drown  the 
unpleasant  noise  which  is  always  offensive,  if  not  disgusting. 
Should  you  not  be  able  to  master  it,  a  well  bjed  man  would 
leave  the  table,  and  it  will  be  properly  appreciated.  Some 
people  have  a  habit  of  running  their  fingers  through  their  hair 
when  at  table,  this  is  truly  indecent;  they  might  as  well  bring 
their  whole  paraphanalia  of  the  toilet  and  exhibit  before  their 
friends  the  interesting  performance. 

CLEANLINESS. 

The  person  should  be  accurately  clean ;  the  teeth,  hands,  and 
nails,  sfiould  be  particularly  so ;  a  dirty  mouth  has  real  ill  con- 
sequences to  the  owner;  for  it  infallibly  causes  the  decay  as 
well  as  the  intollerable  pain  of  the  teeth;  aud  is  very  offensive, 
for  it  will  most  inevitably  smell  and  be  offensive  to  those  whom 
you  converse  with.  Nothing  looks  more  ordinary,  vulgar,  and 
illiberal,  than  dirty  hands,  and  ugly,  uneven,  and  ragged  nails; 
the  ends  of  which  should  be  kept  smooth  and  clean,(not  tipped 
with  black  and  small  segments  of  circles) ;  and  every  time  that 
the  hands  arc  wiped,  rub  the  skin  round  the  nail  backwards, 
that  it  may  not  grow  up  and  shorten  them  too  much.  Upon 
no  account  put  your  fingers  into  your  .nose  or  ears.  It  is  tho 
most  shocking,  nasty,  vulgar  rudeness  that  can  be  offered  to 
any  company.  The  cars  should  be  washed  well  every  morning, 
and  in  blowing  your  nose,  never  look  at  it  afterwards.  It  is 
extremely  indecent  to  spit,  cough,  and  expectorate  (as  it  were), 
in  company,  as  some  hearty  fellows  are  apt  to  do ;  and  more 
so,  when  you  have  blown  your  nose  (as  above  mentioned),  to 
draw  aside  and  examine  the  contents  of  your  handkerchief,  as 
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if  you  expected  pearls  and  rubies  to  distil  from  your  brain. 
These  kind  of  habits,  in  good  company,  are  so  very  nauseous 
and  disgusting,  that  if  we  indulge  in  them,  no  one  can  be  very 
fond  of  our  acquaintance.  So  far  from  it,  that  even  those  who 
are  inclined  to  wish  us  well,  must  by  these  and  the  like  disa- 
greeable customs,  be  entirely  alienated  from  us. 

These  things  may,  perhaps,  appear  too  insignificant  to  be 
mentioned ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  thousand  little 
nameless  things,  which  every  one  feels,  but  no  one  can  describe, 
conspire  to  form  the  whole  art  of  pleasing,  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  call  them  trifling.  Besides,  a  clean  shirt^  and  a  clean 
person  are  necessary  to  health,  as  not  to  offend  other  people. 
I  have  ever  held  it  as  a  maxim,  and  my  experience  has  con- 
firmed it,  that  a  man  who  is  negligent  at  twenty,  will  be  a 
sloven  at  forty,  and  intolerable  at  fifty  years  of  age. 

DICTION". 

There  is  a  certain  language  of  conversation — a  fashionable 
diction — of  which  every  gentleman  ought  to  be  perfectly  mas- 
ter, in  whatever  language  he  speaks.  The  French  attend  to  it 
carefully,  and  with  great  reason ;  and  their  language,  which  is 
a  language  of  phrases,  helps  them  out  exceedingly.  That  deli- 
cacy of  diction  is  characteristical  of  a  man  of  fashion  and  good 
company.  In  any  continued  speech  or  narration,  your  words 
ought  to  be  so  placed  as  the  case  of  common  conversation  re- 
quires; I  mean  that  they  should  neither  be  perplexed  and  in- 
tricate, nor  too  ambitiously  transposed,  which  many  are  apt  to 
do  from  a  certain  affectation  of  elegance ;  whose  discourse  is 
more  like  the  form  of  a  notary  who  is  explaining  some  instru- 
ment to  others  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  which  he  has  written 
in  Latin,  than  to  the  speech  of  one  man  talking  to  another  in 
th«  language  of  their  own  country.  A  style  thus  transposed 
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and  perplexed,  may  sometimes  answer  the  end  of  a  man  that 
is  making  verses,  but  is  always  ungraceful  in  a  familiar  conver- 
sation. Nor  ought  we  only  to  abstain  from  this  poetical  man- 
ner of  speaking  in  common  conversation,  but  also  from  the 
pompous  method  of  those  who  speak  in  public;  for  unless  we 
observe  this  condition  our  discourse  will  be  disagreeable  and 
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extremely  disgusting;  though,  perhaps,  it  is  a  matter  of  greater 
skill  to  make  those  solemn  speeches,  than  to  converse  with  a 
man  in  private ;  but  then,  that  kind  of  eloquence  must  be  re- 
served for  its  proper  place.  A  man  ought  not  to  dance,  but 
walk  a  common  pace  along  the  street;  for  although  all  men 
can  walk,  whereas  many  people  cannot  dance,  ^et  the  latter 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  a  wedding,  or  some  joyful  occasion, 
and  not  to  be  practiced  in  the  public  streets.  This  way  of 
conversing,  then,  so  full  of  ostentation,  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  avoided. 

DRESS    AND    DANCIXG. 

Dress  is  one  of  the  various  ingredients  that  contribute  to  the 
art  of  pleasing,  and  therefore  an  object  of  some  attention;  for 
we  cannot  help  forming  some  opinion  of  a  man's  sense  and 
character  from  his  dress.  All  affectation  in  dress  implies  a 
flaw  in  the  understanding.  Men  of  sense  carefully  avoid  any 
particular  character  in  their  dress;  they  are  actually  clean  for 
their  own  sake,  but  all  the  rest  is  for  the  sake  of  other  people. 
A  man  should  dress  as  well,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
people  of  sense  and  fashion  of  the  place  where  he  is ;  if  he 
dresses  more  than  they,  he  is  a  fop;  if  he  dresses  less  he  is  un- 
pardonably  negligent;  but  of  the  two,  a  young  man  should  be 
rather  too  much  than  too  little  dressed;  the  excess  of  that  side 
will  wear  off  with  a  little  age  and  reflection. 

The  difference  in  dress  between  a  man  and   a  fop,   is  that 
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l]i«)  fop  values  himself  upon  bis  dress;  and  tlie  man  of 
laughs  at  it,  at  tlio  same  time  he  knows  be  must  not  neglect  it. 
There  are  a  thousand  foolish  customs  of  this  kind,  which,  although 
they  are  not  criminal,  must  be  complied  with,  and  even  cheer- 
fully by  men  of  sense.  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  was  a  wise  man 
for  despising  them,  but  a  fool  for  showing  it. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  rival  or  excel  a  fop  in  dress,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  dress  to  avoid  singularity  and  ridicule.  Great 
care  should  be  always  taken  to  dress  like  the  reasonable  people 
of  our  own  age,  in  the  place  where  we  are,  whose  dress  is  never 
spoken  of  one  way  or  another,  as  neither  too  negligent  nor  too 
much  studied. 

Awkwardness  of  carnage  is  very  alienating,  and  a  total 
negligence  of  dress  and  air  an  impertinent  insult  upon  custom 
and  fashion.  Women  have  great  influence  as  to  a  man's  fash- 
ionable character;  and  an  awkward  man  will  never  have  their 
votes,  which  are  very  numerous  and  oflcner  counted  than 
weighed. 

When  we  are  once  well  dressed  for  the  day  we  should  thiak 
no  more  of  it  afterwards;  and  without  any  stiffness  for  fear  of 
discomposing  that  dress,  we  should  be  as  easy  and  natural  as  if 
we  had  no  clothes  on  at  all. 

Dancing,  likewise,  though  a  silly,  trifling  theory,  is  one  of 
those  established  follies  which  people  of  sense  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  conform  to ;  and  if  they  do,  they  should  be  able  to 
perform  it  well. 

In  dancing,  the  motion  of  the  arms  should  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  these  decide  a  man's  being  genteel  or  otherwise, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  A  twist  or  stiffness  in 
the  wrist  will  make  any  man  look  awkward.  If  a  man  dances 
well  from  the  waist  upwards,  wears  his  hat  well,  and  moves 
his  hend  properly,  lie  dances  well.  Coming  into  a  rcmn  and 
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presenting  yourself  t<>  a  company  should  be  also  attended  to, 
as  tliis  always  gives  the  first  impression,  which  is  often  indeli- 
ble. Those  who  present  themselves  well,  have  a  certain  dignity 
in  their  air,  which,  without  the  least  seeming  mixture  of  pride 
at  once  engages  and  is  respected.  In  parties  you  should,  on 
entering  the  room,  walk  up  directly  to  the  lady  of  the  house 
after  making  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  upon  entering  the 
room,  with  a  formal  bow,  and  if  she  offers  her  hand  take  it 
with  respectful  consideration,  enquiring  for  her  health  and  that 
of  her  family,  and  although  there  may  be  present  twenty  of 
your  intimate  acquaintance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  through 
the  pantomime  in  running  the  gauntlet  by  shaking  hands  in 
rotation  with  every  one,  but  you  may  on  occasions  during  the 
evening  as  you  come  in  contact  with  them,  renew  your  assur- 
ance of  friendship,  esteem,  and  regard.  In  private  parties  yog 
are  at  liberty,  without  personal  introduction,  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  any  one  present,  and  it  very  much  marks  the 
gentleman  and  man  of  the  world,  if  ho  selects  any  one  who 
may  appear  retired  and  not  receiving  that  attention  which 
some  others  more  prominent  are  experiencing,  to  interchange 
those  civilities  and  attentions,  and  to  draw  out  the  latent  hap- 
piness of  the  party  which  their  situation  and  good  breeding- 
requires. 

Vulgarism  in  language  is  a  certain  characteristic  of  bad 
company  and  a  bad  education.  Proverbial  expressions  and 
trite  sayings  are  the  flowers  of  the  rhetoric  of  a  vulgar  man. 
Would  he  say  that  men  differ  in  their  tastes,  he  both  supports 
and  adorns  that  opinion  by  the  good  old  saying,  as  he  res- 
pectfully calls  it,  that  "  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison."  If  any  one  attempts  being  smart,  as  he  calls 
it,  upon  him,  he  giyes  them  tit  for  tat, — aye,  that  he  does! — 
lie  has  always  some  favorite  word  for  the  time  being,  which, 
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for  the  sake  of  using  often,  be  commonly  abuses;  such  as 
vastly  angry,  vastly  kind,  vastly  handsome,  and  vastly  ugly. 
He  calls  the  earth  y  earth ;  he  is  obleged,  not  obliged,  to  you ; 
lie  goes  to-wards,  and  not  towards,  such  a  place.  He  some- 
times affects  hard  words,  by  way  of  ornament,  which  he  always 
mangles  like  a  learned  woman.  A  man  of  fashion  has  never 
recourse  to  proverbs  and  vulgar  aphorisms ;  uses  neither  favorite 
words  nor  hard  words ;  but  takes  great  care  to  speak  correctly 
and  grammatically,  and  to  pronounce  properly— that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  best  companies,  Every  gentleman 
will  also  be  very  cautious  not  to  use  any  indecent  or  immodest 
expressions.  Now,  the  decency  of  an  expression  consists  cither 
in  the  sound,  or  in  the  word  itself,  or  else  in  the  signification  of 
it ;  for  there  are  some  words  expressive  of  things  decent  enough, 
and  yet  in  the  word  itself,  or  in  the  sound  of  it,  there  seems  to 
be  something  indecent  and  impolite.  When,  therefore,  words 
of  this  kind,  though  but  slightly  suspected,  offer  themselves, 
well  bred  women  usually  substitute  others  more  decent  in  their 
room ;  but  you  will  meet  with  some  ladies,  (not  the  most 
polite  women  in  the  world)  who  frequently  and  inconsiderately 
let  fall  some  expression  or  other,  which,  if  it  were  designedly 
before  them,  they  would  blush  up  to  their  ears.  Women, 
therefore,  who  either  are,  or  wish  to  be  thought  well  bred, 
should  carefully  guard,  not  only  against  all  actions,  but  all 
words,  which  are  indecent  or  immodest;  and  not  only  so,  but 
from  all  which  may  appear  such,  or  be  capable  of  such  an  in- 
terpretation. It  may  farther  bf3  observed,  that  where  two  or 
more  words  express  the  same  thing,  yet  one  may  be  more  or 
less  decent  than  the  other;  for  instance,  we  may  decently 
enough  say,  "  He  spent  the  night  with  the  lady ;"  but  if  we 
should  express  the  same  thing  by  another  and  more  plain 
phrase,  it  would  bo  very  improper  to  be  mentioned.  Thus  it 
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tice,  and  which,  were  it  to  become  general,  would 'render  it  as 
necessary  to  change  the  carpets  as  the  table  cloths;  not  to  add, 
it  will  induce  our  acquaintances  to  suppose  that  we  have  not 
been  used  to  genteel  furniture;  for  which  reason  alone,  if  for 
no  other,  'a  man  of  liberal  education"should  avoid  it. 

Never  walk  fast  in  the  streets,  which  is  a  mark  of  vulgarity, 
ill  befitting  the  character  of  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  fashion; 
it  may  be  very  tolerable  in  a  tradesman. 

To  stare  any  person  full  in  the  face,  whom  you  may  chance 
to  meet  is  an  act  also  of  iHbreeding;  it  would  seem  to  bespeak  as 
if  you  saw  something  wonderful  in  his  appearance,  and  is  there- 
fore a  tacit  reprehension.  It  is  also  very  improper  in  meeting 
an  acquaintance  to  give  him  a  finger  or  two  instead  of  the  hand, 
being  a  marked  feeling  that  you  consider  it  a  condescension  to 
notice  him  thus  familiarly  by  shaking  hands  with  him,  it  would 
be  far  better  taste  to  appear  not  to  notice  his  approach,  to  such 
H  familiarity.  It  is  vulgar  and  bad  breeding  to  turn  round 
and  look  after  those  whom  you  have  saluted  in  the  streets. 
Bad  in  men,  worse  in  women.  Keep  yourself  free,  likewise, 
from  all  odd  tricks  or  habits;  such  as  scratching  yourself, 
putting  your  fingers  to  your  mouth,  nose  and.  ears,  thursting 
out  your  tongue,  snapping  your  fingers,  biting  your  nails, 
rubbing  your  hands,  sighing  aloud,  and  an  affected  shiverin  g 
of  your  body,  gaping  and  many  others  which  I  have  noticed 
before,  all  of  which  are  imitations  of  the  mob,  and  degrading 
to  a  gentleman. 

Nothing  is  more  insulting  than  to  take  pains  to  make  a  man 
feel  a  mortifying  inferiority  in  knowledge,  rank  and  station,  etc. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  both  ill  bred  and  ill  natnred ;  and  in 
tho  two  latter  articles,  it  is  unjust,  they  not  being  in  his 
power.  ( rood  breeding  and  good  nature  incline  us  rather  to 
raise  people  up  io  ourselves,  then  to  mortify  and  depress  them, 
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besides  it  is  making  ourselves  <=o  mnny  friends,  instead  of  s,.> 
many  enemies.  Nothing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of 
those  whom  \ve  are  desirous  to  pleaso,  which  may  exhibit  an 
appearance  of  superiority,  rather  than  an  equality  of  condition. 
But  every  action  and  every  gesture  should  be  such  as  may 
testify  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem  for  the  person  with 
whom  we  are  in  company. 

A  constant  attention  to  please,  is  a  most  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  art  of  pleasing ;  it  natters  the  self-love  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  shown;  it  engages  and  captivates  more  than  tilings  of 
much  greater  importance.  Every  man  is  in  some  measure 
obliged  to  discharge  the  social  duties  of  life;  but  these  atten- 
tions are  voluntary  acts,  the  free  will  offerings  of  good  breeding 
and  good  nature ;  they  are  received,  remembered,  and  returned 
as  such.  Women  in  particular,  have  a  right  to  them ;  and  any 
omission  in  that  respect  is  down  right  ill  breeding. 

We  ought  not  to  ridicule  or  to  make  sport  even  of  our 
greatest  enemy;  it  being  a  mark  of  greater  contempt  to  laugh 
at  a  person  than  to  do  him  a  real  injury;  for  all  injuries  are 
done  either  through  resentment  or  some  covetuous  disposition ; 
but  there  is  no  one  who  conceives  any  resentment  against  anv 
person,  or  on  account  of  any  thing  which  he  does  not  at  all 
value  or  who  covets  that  which  is  universally  despised ;  which 
shows  that  they  think  him  a  man  of  some  consequence,  at 
least  whom  they  .injure;  but  that  they  have  an  utter  contempt 
for  him  whom  they  ridicule,  or  make  a  jest  of;  for  when  we 
make  sport  of  any  one,  in  order  to  expose  or  put  him  out  of 
countenance,  we  do  not  act  thus  with  a  view  to  any  advantage 
or  emolument,  but  for  our  pleasure  and  diversion.  We  ougvht 
therefore  by  all  means  in  our  common  intercourse  with  mankind 
to  abstain  from  this  ignominious  kind  of  ridicule.  And  this 
is  not  very  carefully  attended  to  by  those  who  remind  others 
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of  their  foibles,  either  by  llu-ir  word*  oi1  their  ovstures,  or  by 
rudely  mentioning  the  thing  itself;  as  many  do,  who  slily 
mimic  by  tlieir  speech,  or  by  some  ridiculous  distortion  of  their 
person,  those  that  stammer,  or  who  are  bandy  leo-o-ed, 
humpbacked ;  or  in  short,  who  ridicule  others  for  being  any 
way  deformed,  distorted,  or  of  a  dwarfish  and  insignificant 
appearance,  or  those  who,  with  laughing  and  exultation 
triumph  over  others,  for  expressing  themselves  with  any  little 
impropriety,  or  who  take  a  pleasure  in  putting  them  to  the 
blush;  which  practices,  as  they  are  very  disagreeable,  so  they 
make  us  deservedly  odious. 

There  are  no  persons  so  insignificant  and  inconsiderable 
but  may,  some  time  or  other,  or  in  something  or  other,  have  it 
in  their  power  to  be  of  use  to  you ;  which  they  certainly  will 
not,  if  you  have  once  shown  them  contempt.  Wrongs  are  often 
forgiven,  but  contempt  never  is;  our  pride  remembers  it  forever. 
Remember,  therefore,  most  carefully  to  conceal  your  con  tempt, 
however  just,  wherever  you  would  not  make  an  implacable 
enemy. 

Men  are  much  more  unwilling  to  have  their  weakness  and 
imperfections  known  than  their  crimes ;  if  you  hint  to  a  man 
that  you  think  him  silly,  ignorant  or  even  ill  bred  and  awkward, 
he  will  hate  you  more  and  longer,  than  if  you  tell  him  plainly 
that  you  think  him  a  rogue. 

AVOID  SEEING  AN  AFFRONT. 

If  a  man  notoriously  and  designedly  insults  and  affronts 
you,  knock  him  down;  but  if  he  only  injures 'you,  your  best 
revenge  is  to  be  extremely  civil  to  him  in  your  outward  beha- 
viour, though  at  the  same  time,  you  counterwork  him,  and 
return  him  the  compliment,  perhaps  with  interest.  This  is  n.>i 
perfidy  or  dissimulation;  it  would  be  so,  if  you  were  at  flic 
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same  time,  to  make  professions  of  esteem  antl  friendship  to  this 
man ;  which  I  by  no  means  recommend,  but  on  the  contrary 
abhor.  All  acts  of  civility  are,  by  common  consent,  understood 
to  be  no  more  than  a  conformity  to  custom,  for  the  quiet  and 
conveniency  of  society,  the  ayremens  of  which,  are  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  prh  ate  dislikes  and  jealousies.  Only  women  and 
little  minds  pout  and  spar  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company 
that  always  laughs  at,  and  never  pities  them .  For  my  own 
part,  though  I  would  by  no  means  give  up  any  point  to  a 
competitor,  yet  I  would  pique  myself  upon  showing  him 
rather  more  civility  than  to  another  man.  In  the  first  place 
this  behaviour  infallibly  makes  all  the  laughers  on  your  side, 
which  is  a  considerable  party ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  certainly 
pleases  the  object  of  the  competitor,  be  it  either  man  or  woman ; 
who  never  fail  to  say,  upon  such  an  occasion,  "  that  they  must 
own  you  have  behaved  yourself  very  handsomely  in  the  whole 
affair."  In  short,  let  this  be  one  invariable  rule  of  our  conduct; 
never  to  show  the  least  symptom  of  resentment,  which  you 
cannot  to  a  certain  degree  gratify ;  but  always  to  smile  when 
you  cannot  strike. 

There  would  be  no  living  in   the  world,  if  one  could  not 
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conceal  and  evened issemble,  the  just  causes  of  resentment  which 
one  meets  with  every  day  in  active  and  busy  life.  Whoever 
cannot  master  his  humour  shall  leave  the  world,  and  retire  to 
some  hermitage  in  an  unfrequented  desert.  By  showing  an 
unavailing  and  sullen  resentment,  of  those  who  can  hurt  you, 
and  whom  you  cannot. hurt;  and  give  them  that  very  pretence 
which  perhaps  they  wished  for,  of  breaking  with  and  injuring 
you;  whereas' the  contrary  behaviour  would  lay  them  under 
the  restraint  of  decency,  at  least,  and  either  shackle  or  expose 
their  malice.  Besides,  captiousnees  sullenness,  and  pouting 
are  most  exceedingly  illiberal  and  vulgar. 
a  5 
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If  you  would  particularly  gain  the  n flections  and  friendship 
of  particular  people,  whether  men  or  women,  endeavor  to  find 
out  their  predominant  excellency,  if  they  have  one,  and  their 
prevailing  weakness,  which  every  one  has ;  and  do  justice  to 
the  one,  and  something  more  than  justice  to  the  other.  Men 
have  various  objects  which  they  may  excel  in,  or  at  least  would 
be  thought  to  excel;  and  though  they  love  to  have  justice  done 
to  them  where  they  know  they  excel,  yet  they  are  most  and 
best  flattered  upon  those  points  where  they  wish  to  excel,  and 
yet  are  doubtful  whether  they  do  or  not.  As  for  example, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  ablest  statesman 
of  his  time,  or  perhaps  of  any  other,  had  the  idle  vanity  of 
being  thought  the  best  poet  too:  he  envied  the  great  Corneille 
his  reputation,  and  ordered  a  criticism  to  be  written  upon  the 
cid.  Those  therefore  who  nattered'skilfully,  said  little  to  him 
of  his  abilities  in  state  affairs,  or  at  least  but  en  passant,  and  as 
it  might  naturally  occur.  But  the  incence  which  he  gave  him, 
the  smoke  of  which  they  knew  would  turn  his  head  in  their 
favor,  was  as^a  lelle  esprit  and  a  poet.  Why?  Because  he 
was  sure  of  one  excellency,  and  distrustful  as  to  the  other. 

You  will  easily  discover  every  man's  prevailing  vanity,  by 
observing  his  favorite  topic  of  conversation ;  for  every  man 
talks ^iiost  of  what  he  has  most  a  mini  to  be  thought  to  excel 
in.  Touch  him  but  there,  and  you  touch  him  to  the  quick. 

Women  have  in  general  but  one  object,  which  is  their  beauty ; 
upon  which  scarce  any  flattery  is  too  gross  for  them  to  swallow. 
Nature  has  hardly  formed  a  woman  ugly  enough  to  be  insensible 
to  flattery  upon  her  person.  If  her  face  is  so  shocking,  that 
she  must  in  some  degree  be  conscious  of  it,  her  figure  and  her 
air,  she  trusts,  make  ample  amends  for  it.  If  her  figure  is 
deformed,  her  face,  she  thinks,  counterbalwic. -s  it.  If  they 
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are  both  bad,  she  comforts  herself  that  she  has  graces;  a  certain 
manner,  a  je  ne  sais  quoi,  still  more  engaging  than  beautj. 
This  truth  is  evident,  from  the  studied  and  elaborate  dress  of 
the  ugliest  women  in  the  world.  An  undoubted,  uncontestcd 
conscious  beauty  is  of  all  women,  the  least  sensible  of  flattery 
upon  that  head ;  she  knows  it  is  her  due,  and  is  therefore  obliged 
to  nobody  for  giving  it  her.  She  must  be  flattered  upon  her 
understanding;  which  though  she  may  possibly  not  doubt  of 
herself  yet  she  suspects  that  men  may  distrust. 

Do  not  mistake  me,  and  think  that  I  mean  to  recommend 
to  you  abject  and  criminal  flattery :  no ;  flatter  nobody's  vices 
nor  crimes;  on  the  contrary,  abhor  and  discourage  them.  But 
there  is  no  living  in  the  world  without  a  complaisant  indul- 
gence for  people's  weaknesses,  and  innocent  though  ridiculous 
vanities.  If  a  man  has  a  mind  to  be  thought  wiser,  and  a 
woman  handsomer  than  they  really  are,  their  error  is  a 
comfortable  one  to  themselves,  and  an  innocent  one  with 
regard  to  other  people ;  and  I  would  rather  make  them  my 
friends,  by  indulging  them  in  it,  than  my  enemies,  by  endeavor- 
ing (and  that  to  no  purpose)  to  undeceive  them. 

Suspect  in  general,  those  who  remarkably  affect  any  one 
virtue ;  who  raise  it  above  all  others,  and  who  in  a  manner, 
intimate  that  they  possess  it  exclusively ;  I  say  suspect  them ; 
for  they  are  commonly  imposters ;  but  do  not  be  sure  that  they 
are  always  so ;  for  I  have  sometimes  known  saints,  really 
religious,  blusterers  really  brave,  reformers  of  manners  really 
honest,  and  prudes  really  chaste.  Pry  into  the  recesses  of 
their  hearts  yourself,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  and  never  implicitly 
adopt  a  character  upon  common  fame ;  which  though  generally 
right,  as  to  the  great  outlines  of  characters  is  always  wrong  in 
some  particulars.  Be  upon  your  guard  against  those  who 
upon  very  slight  acquaintance  obtrude  their  unasked  and 
G  6 
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unmerited  friendship  and  confidence  upon  you;  for  they 
probably  cram  you  with  them  only  for  their  own  eating;  but 
at  the  same  time,  do  not  roughly  reject  them  upon  that  general 
supposition.  Examine  further,  and  see  whether  those  unex- 
pected offers  flow  from  a  warm  heart,  and  a  silly  head,  or  from 
a  discerning  head  and  a  cold  heart,  for  knavery  and  folly  have 
often  the  same  symptoms.  In  the  first  case,  there  is  no  danger 
in  accepting  them.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  be  useful  to 
seem  to  accept  them,  and  artfully  to  turn  the  battery  upon 
him  who  raised  it. 

If  a  man  uses  strong  oaths  or  protestations  to  make  you 
believe  a  thing  which  is  of  itself  so  likely  and  probable  that 
the  bare  saying  of  it  would  be  sufficient,  depend  upon  it,  he 
lies,  and  is  highly  interested  in  making  you  believe  it,  or  else 
he  would  not  take  so  much  pains.  There  is  an  inconsistency 
of  friendship  among  young  men  who  are  associated  by  their 
mutual  "pleasures  only,  which  lias  very  frequently  bad  conse- 
quences. A  parcel  of  warm  hearts  and  inexperienced  heads? 
heated  by  convivial  mirth,  and  possibly  a  little  too  much  wine, 
vow,  and  really  mean  at  the  time,  eternal  friendship  to  each 
other,  and  indiscretely  pour  out  their  whole  souls  in  common, 
and  without  the  least  reserve.  These  confidences  are  as 
indiscretely  repealed  as  they  are  made :  for  new  pleasures  and 
new  places  soon  dissolve  this  ill  cemented  connexion,  and  then 
very  ill  uses  are  made  of  these  rash  confidences.  Bear  your 
part,  however  in  young  companies ;  nay,  excel,  if  you  can,  in 
all  the  social  and  convivial  joy  and  festivity  that  becomes  youth. 
Trust  them  with  your  love  tales,  if  you  please ;  but  keep  your 
serious  views  secret.  Trust  them  only  to  some  tried  friend, 
more  experienced  than  yourself,  and  who,  being  in  a  different 
walk  of  life  from  you,  is  not  likely  to  become  your  rival ;  for  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  depend  so  much^  upon  the  heroic 
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virtue  of  mankind,  as  to  hope  or  believe,  that  your  competitor 
will  ever  bo  your  friend,  as  to  the  object  of  that  competi- 
tion. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  but  its 
operations  are  so  varied  by  education  and  habit,  that  one  must 
see  it  in  all  its  dresses,  in  order  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  it.  The  passion  for  ambition  for  instance,  is  the  same  in 
a  courtier,  a  soldier,  or  an  ecclesiastic;  but  from  their  different 
education  and  habits,  they  will  take  very  different  methods  to 
gratify  it.  Civility  which  is  a  disposition  to  accommodate  and 
oblige  others,  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  country ;  but  good 
breeding,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  manner  of  exerting  that 
disposition,  is  different  in  almost  every  country,  and  merely 
local;  and  every  man  of  sense,  imitates  and  conforms  to  that 
local  good  breeding  of  the  place  at  which  he  is  at.  A  confor- 
mity and  flexibility  of  manners  is  necessary,  in  the  course  of 
the  world ;  thatj  is  with  regard  to  all  things  which  are  not 
wrong  in  themselves.  The  versatile  engenium  is  the  most 
useful  of  all.  It  can  turn  itself  instantly  from  one  object  to 
another,  assuming  the  proper  manner  for  each.  It  can  be 
serious  with  the  grave,  cheerful  with  the  gay,  and  trifling  with 
the  frivolous.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  engaging  than  a 
cheerful  and  easy  conformity  to  people's  particular  manners,  habit 
and  even  weaknesses;  nothing  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression) 
should  come  amiss  to  a  young  fellow.  He  should  be,  for  good 
purposes,  what  Alcibiades  was  commonly  for  bad  ones, — a 
Proteus  assuming  with  ease,  and  wearing  with  cheerfulness, 
any  shape.  Heat,  cold,  luxury,  abstinence,  gaiety,  ceremony, 
easiness,  learning,  trifling,  business,  and  pleasure,  are  modes 
which  ho  should  be  able  to  take,  or  lay  aside  or  change  occa- 
sionally, with  as  much  ease  as  he  would  take  or  lay  aside  his 
hat. 
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SPIRIT. 

Young  men  are  apt  to  think  that  every  thing  is  to  be  carried 
by  spirit  and  vigor;  that  art  is  meanness,  and  that  versatility 
and  complaisance  are  the  refuge  of  pusillanimity  and  weakness. 
This  most  mistaken  opinion  gives  an  indelicacy,  an  abruptness 
and  a  roughness  to  the  manners.  Fools  who  can  never  be 
undeceived,  retain  them  as  long  as  they  live ;  reflection  with  a 
little  experience,  makes  men  of  sense  shake  them  off  soon. 
When  they  become  to  be  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
themselves,  and  with  their  own  species,  they  discover,  that 
plain  right  reason  is,  nine  times  in  ten,  the  fettered  and  shackeled 
attendant  of  the  triumph  of  the  heart  and  of  the  passions; 
consequently  they  address  themselves  nine  times  in  ten  to  the 
conqueror  not  to  the  conquered :  and  conquerors,  you  know 
must  be  applied  to  in  the  gentlest,  the  most  engaging  and  the 
mots  insinuating  manner. 

But,  unfortunately,  young  men  are  as  apt  to  think  themselves 
wise  enough,  as  drunken  men  are  to  think  themselves  sober 
enough.  They  look  upon  spirits  to  be  a  much  better  thing 
than  experience,  which  they  call  coldness.  They  are  but  half 
mistaken;  for,  though  spirit  without  experience  is  dangerous, 
experience  without  spirit  is  languid  and  defective.  Their 
union,  which  is  very  rare,  is  perfection ;  you  may  join  them,  if 
you  please,  for  all  my  experience  is  at  your  service ;  and  I  do 
not  desire  one  grain  of  spirit  in  return.  Use  them  both,  and 
let  them  reciprocally  animate  and  check  each  other.  I  mean 
here  by  the  spirit  of  youth  only  the  vivacity  and  presumption 
which  hinder  them  from  seeing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
an  undertaking;  but  I  do  not  mean  what  the  silly  vulgar  call 
spirit,  by  which  they  are  captious,  jealous  of  their  standing, 
suspicious  of  being  undervalued,  and  tart  (as  they  call  it)  in 
their  repartoos  upon  th->  .sli^hh-st  occasion.  This  is  an  evil  and 
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;i  very  silly  spirit,  which  should  bo  driven  out  and  transferred 
to  a  herd  of  swine. 

Never  inflect  or  despise  all,  for  the  sake  of  new  or  more 
shining  acquaintance ;  which  would  be  ungrateful  on  your  part, 
and  never  forgiven  on  theirs.  Take  care  to  make  as  many 
personal  friends  and  as  few  personal  enemies,  as  possible.  I 
do  not  mean  by  personal  friends  intimate  and  confidential 
friends,  of  which  no  man  can  hope  to  have  half  a  dozen  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life ;  but  I  mean  friends  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word ;  that  is,  people  who  speak  well  of  you, 
and  who  would  rather  do  you  good  than  harm,  consistently 
with  their  own  interest,  and  no  farther. 

LYING. 

Nothing*  is  more  criminal,  mean,  or  ridiculous  than  lying. 
It  is  the  product  either  of  malice,  cowardice,  or  vanity ;  but  it 
generally  misses  of  its  aim  in  every  one  of  these  views ;  for  lies 
are  always  detected  sooner  or  later.  If  we  advance  a  malicious 
lie  in  order  to  affect  any  man's  fortune  or  character,  we  may, 
indeed  injure  him  for  some  time,  but  we  shall  certainly  be  the 
greatest  sufferers  in  the  end,  for  as  soon  as  we  are  detected, 
we  are  blasted  for  the  infamous  attempt ;  and  whatever  is  said 
afterwards  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  person,  however  true, 
passes  for  calumny.  To  lie,  or  to  equivocate,  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  to  excuse  ourselves  for  what  we  have  said  or  done, 
and  to  avoid  the  danger  or  the  shame  that  we  apprehend  from  it, 
we  discover  our  fear  as  well  as  our  falsehood,  and  only  increase, 
instead  of  avoiding  the  danger  and  the  shame ;  we  show  our- 
selves to  be  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  mankind,  and  are  sure 
to  be  always  treated  as  such.  If  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  there  is  something  noble  in  frankly  owning  it ; 
it  is  the  only  way  of  atoning  for  it,  and  the  only  way  to  be 
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forgiven.  To  remove  a  present  danger  by  equivocating,  eva- 
ding or  .shuffling,  is  something  so  despicable,  and  betrays  so 
much  fear,  that  whoever  practices  them  deserves  to  be  chas- 
tised. There  are  people  who  indulge  themselves  in  another 
sort  of  lying  which  they  reckon  innocent,  and  which,  in  one 
sense,  is  so;  for  it  hurts  nobody  but  themselves;  this  sort  of 
lying  is  the  spurious  offering  of  vanity,  begotten  upon  folly. 
These  people  deal  in  the  marvellous;  they  have  seen  some 
things  that  never  existed ;  they  have  seen  other  things  which 
they  really  never  saw,  though  they  did  exist,  only  because  they 
were  thought  worthy  of  seeing.  Has  anything  remarkable 
been  said  or  done  in  any  place,  or  in  any  company,  they  im- 
mediately present  and  declare  themselves  eye  or  ear  witness  of 
it.  They  have  done  feats  themselves,  unattempted,  or  at  least 
unperformed  by  others.  They  are  always  the  heroes  of  their 
own  fables,  and  think  they  gain  consideration,  or  at  least  pre- 
sent attention  by  it ;  whereas,  in  truth,  all  that  they  get  is 
ridicule  and  contempt,  not  without  a  good  degree  of  distrust; 
for  one  must  naturally  conclude  that  he  who  will  tell  a  lie  from 
idle  vanity,  will  not  scruple  telling  a  greater  for  interest.  Had 
I  really  seen  anything  so  very  extraordinary  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  I  would  keep  it  to  myself,  rather  than  by  telling  it 
give  any  one  room  to  doubt  for  one  minute  my  veracity.  It 
is  most  certain  that  the  reputation  of  chastity  is  not  so  neces- 
sary for  a  woman  as  that  of  veracity  is  for  a  man :  and  with 
reason ;  for  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuous,  though 
not  strictly  chaste ;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  vir- 
tuous without  strict  veracity.  The  slips  of  the  poor  woman 
are  sometimes  mere  bodily  frailities;  but  a  lie  in  a  man  is  a 
vice  in  the  mind  and  of  the  heart. 

Nothing  but  truth  can  carry  us  through  the  world    with 
either  our  conscience  or  our  honor  unwounded.     It  is  not  onlv 
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our  duty,  but  our  interest;  as  a  proof  of  which,  it  may  bo  ob- 
served, that  the  greatest  fools  are  the  greatest  liars.  We  may 
safely  judge  of  a  man's  truth  by  his  degree  of  understanding. 
A  certain  dignity  of  manners  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
even  the  most  valuable  character  cither  respected,  or  respecta- 
ble, in  the  world.  Horse  play  romping,  frequent  and  loud 
shouts  of  laughter,  jokes,  waggery,  and  indiscriminate  famili- 
arity, will  sink  both  merit  and  knowledge  into  a  degree  of 
contempt.  They  compose,  at  most,  a  merry  fellow ;  and  a 
merry  fellow  was  never  yet  a  respectable  man.  Indiscriminate 
familiarity  either  offends  your  superiors,  or  else  dubs  you  their 
dependent  and  led  captain.  It  gives  your  inferiors  just,  but 
troublesome  and  improper  claims  of  equality.  A  joker  is  near 
a-kin  to  a  buffoon ;  and  neither  of  them  is  related  to  wit.  Who- 
ever is  admitted  or  sought  for  in  company,  upon1  any  other 
account  than  that  of  his  merit  or  manners,  is  never  respected 
there,  but  only  made  use  of.  v  We  will  have  such  a  one  for  he 
sings  prettily ;  we  will  invite  such  a  one  to  the  ball,  for  he 
dances  well ;  we  will  have  such  a  one  at  supper,  for  he  is 
always  joking  and  laughing;  we  will  ask  another,  because  he 
plays  deep  at  all  games,  or  because  he  can  drink  a  great  deal. 
These  are  all  villifying  distinctions,  mortifying  preferences, 
and  preclude  all  ideas  of  esteem  and  regard.  Whoever  is  had 
(as  it  is  called)  in  company  for  the  sake  of  any  one  thing 
singly,  is  singly  that  thing,  and  will  never  be  considered  in 
any  other  light,  and  consequently  never  respected,  let  his 
merits  be  what  they  will. 

Dignity  of  manners  is  not  only  as  different  from  pride,  as 
true  courage  is  from  blustering,  or  true  wit  from  joking,  but 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  it ;  for  nothing  villifies  and  de- 
grades more  than  pride.  The  pretensions  of  the  proud  man 
are  oftener  treated  with  sneer  and  contempt  than  with  indig- 
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nation;  as  we  offer  ridiculously  to  a  tradesman,  wlio  asks  ri- 
dieuouely  too  mucli  for  his  goods;  but  we  do  not  haggle  with 
one  who  only  asks  a  just  and  reasonable  price. 

Frivolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  a  laborious  attention  to 
little  objects,  which  neither  require  nor  deserve  a  moment's 
thought,  are  (and  not  unjustly)  incapable  of  greater  matters. 
Cardinal  de  Retz  very  sagaciously  marked  out  Cardinal  Chigi 
for  a  little  mind,  from  the  moment  that  he  told  him  he  had 
written  three  years  with  the  same  pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excel- 
lent good  one  still. 

A  certain  degree  of  exterior  seriousness  in  looks  and  motions 
gives  dignity,  without  excluding  wit  and  decent  cheerfulness, 
which  are  always  serious  themselves.  A  constant  smirk  upon 
the  face,  and  a  whiffling  activity  of  the  body  are  strong  indi- 
cations of  futility.  Whoever  is  in  a  hurry  shows  that  the 
thing  he  is  about  to  do  is  too  big  for  him.  Haste  and  hurry 
are  two  different  things. 

A  man  who  has  patiently  been  kicked  may  as  well  pretend 
to  courage,  as  a  man,  blasted  with  vices  and  crimes,  may  to 
dignity  of  any  kind;  but  an  exterior  decency  and  dignity  of 
manners,  will  even  keep  such  a  man  longer  from  sinking  than 
otherwise  he  would  be;  of  such  consequence  is  decorumr even 
though  affected  and  put  on. 

I  do  not  know  any  one  rule,  so  nnexceptionably  useful  and 
necessary  in  every  part  of  life,  as  to  unite  gentleness  of  manners 
with  fairness  of  mind.  The  first  alone  would  degenerate  and 
sink  into  a  mean,  timid  complaisance  and  passiveness,  if  not 
supported  and  dignified  by  the  latter;  which  would  also  de- 
viate into  impetuosity  and  brutality,  if  not  tempered  and 
softened  by  the  other;  however,  they  are  seldom  united.  The 
warm  choleric  man,  with  strong  animal  spirits,  despises  the  first, 
and  thinks  to  carry  all  before  him  by  the  last.  Ifc  may,  pos- 
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eiblv,  by  great  accident,  now  and  then  succeed,  when  he  lias 
only  weak  and  timid  people  to  deal  with,  but  his  general  fate 
will  be  to  shock,  offend,  be  hated  and  fail.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cunning,  crafty  man  thinks  to  gain  all  his  ends  by  gen- 
tleness of  manners  only ;  he  becomes  all  things  to  all  men ;  he 
seems  to  have  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  servilely  adopts  the 
present  opinion  of  the  present  person ;  he  insinuates  himself 
only  into  the  esteem  of  fools,  but  is  soon  detected  and  surely 
despised  by  every  body  else.  The  wise  man  (who  differs  as 
much  from  the  cunning  as  from  the  choleric  man)  alone  joins 
softness  of  manners  with  firmness  of  mind.  Delivering  com- 
mands with  mildness.  The  advantages  arising  from  an  union 
of  these  qualities,  are  equally  striking  and  obvious.  .  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  are  in  authority,  and  have  a  right  to  command, 
your  commands  delivered  with  mildness  and  gentleness  will 
be  willingly,  cheerfully,  and  consequently,  well 'obeyed ;  whereas 
if  given  brutally,  they  will  be  rather  interrupted  than  executed. 
For  a  cool,  steady  resolution  should  show  that  where  you  have 
a  right  to  command  you  will  be  obeyed ;  but,  at  the  same  time* 
a  gentleness  in  the  manner  of  enforcing  that  obedience  should 
make  it  a  cheerful  one,  and  soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
mortifying  consciousness  of  inferiority.  And  so  with  servants 
who  wait  on  you,  it  is  very  easy  to  thank  them,  being  voluntarily 
the  more  it  will  be  appreciated,  and  will  generally  secure  you 
respect  and  attention. 

If  you  are  to  ask  a  favor,  or  even  to  solicit  your  just  due, 
you  must  do  it  with  grace,  or  you  will  give  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  refuse  you  a  pretence  to  do  it,  by  resenting  the  manner ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must,  by  a  steady  perseverance  and 
decent  tenaciousnesss,  show  firmness  and  resolution.  The  right 
motives  are  seldom  the  true  ones  of  men's  actions,  especially  of 
people  who  nr<-  wealthy  and  in  high  stations,  who  often  give 
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to  importunity  and  fear  what  they  would  refuse  to  justico  or 
merit.  By  gentleness  and  softness  engage  their  heart  if  you  can : 
at  least  prevent  the  pretence  of  ofYenec ;  but  take  care  to  show 
resolution  and  firmness  enough  to  extort  from  their  love  of 

O 

ease,  or  their  fear,  what  you  might  in  vain  hope  for  from  their 
justice  or  good  nature.  People  in  high  life  are  hardened  to 
the  wants  and  distresses  of  mankind,  as  surgeons  are  to  their 
bodily  pains ;  they  see  and  hear  of  them  all  day  long,  and 
even  of  so  many  simulated  ones,  that  they  do  not  know  which 
are  real  and  which  are  not.  Other  sentiments,  are  therefore,  to 
be  applied  than  those  of  mere  justice  and  humanity;  their 
favor  must  be  captivated  by  the  graces,  their  love  of  ease  dis- 
turbed by  unwearied  importunity,  or  their  fears  wrought  upon 
by  a  decent  intimation  of  implacable  cool  resentment.  This 
precept  is  the  only  way  I  know  in  the  world  of  being  loved 
without  being  despised,  and  feared  without  being  hated ;  it 
constitutes  the  dignity  of  character,  which  every  wise  man 
must  endeavor  to  establish. 

HASTINESS  OF  TEMPER. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your  temper,  which 
unguardedly  breaks  out  into  indecent  sallies  or  rough  expres- 
sions, to  either  of  your  superiors,  your  equals,  or  your  inferiors, 
watch  it  narrowly,  check  it  carefully,  and  call  the  graces  to 
your  assistance.  At  the  first  impulse  of  passion,  be  silent,  till 
you  can  be  soft.  Labor  even  to  get  the  command  of  your 
countenance  so  well,  that  those  emotions  cannot  be  read  in  it; 
a  most  unspeakable  advantage  in  business :  on  the  other  hand 
let  no  complaisance,  no  gentleness  or  temper,  no  weak  desire 
of  pleasing  on  your  part, — no  wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery 
on  other  people's,  make  you  recede  one  jot  from  any  point  that 
reason  and  prudence  have  bid  you  pursue ;  but  return  to  the 
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charge,  persist,  persevere,  and  you  will  find  most  things 
attainable  that  are  possible.  A  yielding,  timid  weakness  is 
always  abused  and  insulted  by  the  unjust  and  unfeeling;  but 
when  sustained  by  firmness  and  resolution,  is  always  respected, 
commonly  successful. 

In  your  friendships  and  connexions,  as  well  as  in  your 
enmities,  this  rule  is  particularly  useful ;  let  your  firmness  and 
vigor  preserve  and  invite  attachments  to  you;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  let  your  manner  hinder  the  enemies  of  your  friends  and 
dependants  from  becoming  yours.  Let  your  enemies  be  dis- 
armed by  the  gentleness  of  your  manner;  but  let  them  feel, 
at  the  same  time,  the  steadiness  of  your  just  resentment;  for 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  bearing  malice,  which  is  always 
ungenerous,  and  a  resolute  self-defence,  which  is  always 
prudent  and  justifiable. 

^  RELIGION. 

Weak  men  and  coxcombs  frequently  make  religion  one  of 
their  favorite  topics ;  "  it  is  all  priestcraft,  and  an  invention 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  priests  of  all  religions,  for  their 
own  power  and  profit.  From  this  absurd  and  false  principle, 
flow  the  common-place  insipid  jokes  and  insults  upon  the  clergy. 
With  these  people,  every  priest,  of  every  religion  is  either  a 
public  or  concealed  unbeliever,  drunkard  or  whoremaster ;" 
whereas,  priests  are  extremely  like  other  men,  and  neither  the 
better  nor  the  worse  for  wearing  a  gown  or  surplice;  but  if 
they  are  different  from  other  people,  it  is  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  religion  and  morality,  or  at  least  scrupulous  decency,  from 
their  education  and  manner  of  life. 

Nothing  ought  on  any  account  to  be  spoken  profanely  of 
God  or  his  saints,  whether  seriously,  or  by  way  of  joke ; 
however  lightly  some  people  may  think  of  the  affair,  or  how 
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much  pleasure  soever  they  my  take  in  this  practice;  for  t<> 
speak  ludicrously  of  the  Divine  King,  or  of  things  sacred  is  not 
only  the  vice  of  the  most  p;  ;:d  impious  men,  but  a 

sure  indication  of  an  ill  bred,  ignorant  and.  bad  man.  Indeed,  to 
hear  any  thing  spoken  irreveranlly  of  God,  is  so  extremely 
shocking,  that  roost  well  bred  people  on  such  occasions  wiil 
immediately  leave  the  room. 

Nor  ought  we  only  to  speak  reverently  of  the  Deity,  but  in 
all  our  conversations  we  ought  to  take  all  possible  care,  that  our 
Is  do  not  betray  any  thing  vicious  in  our  lives  and  actions ; 
for  men  universally  detest,  in  others,  those  vices  which  evc-n 
they  themselves  are  guilty  of.  In  like  manner,  it  is  impolite 
to  talk  of  things  unsuitable  to  the  time  when  they  are  spoken, 
and  to  the  persons  who  are  to  hoar  us,  though  the  things  in 
themselves,  and  when  spoken  in  a  proper  place,  may  be  really 
good  and  virtuous.  A  truce  therefore  with  your  grave 
discourses  on  sacred  and  religious  subjects,  in  an  assembly  of 
young  people,  who  are  met  together  to  be  joyous  and  cheerful. 

Errors  and  mistakes,  however  gross  in  matters  of  opinion,  if 
they  are  sincere,  are  to  be  pitied,  but  not  punished  or  laughed 
at.  The  blindness  of  the  understanding  is  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  the  blindness  of  the  eyes;  and  it  is  neither  laughable 
nor  criminal  for  man  to  loose  his  way  in  either  case.  Charily 
bids  us  set  him  right,  by  argument  and  persuasions,  but  charity 
at  the  same  time,  forbids  us  either  to  punish  or  to  ridicule  his 
misfortune.  Every  man  seeks  for  truth,  but  God  only  knows 
who  has  found  it.  It  is  unjust  to  persecute,  and  absurd 
to  ridicule  people  for  their  several  opinion-.,  which  they  cannot 
help  entertaining  upon  the  conviction  of  their  reason.  It  is 
he  who  tells  or  acts  a  lie  that  is  guilty,  and  not  he  who  hon 
and  sincerely  believes  the  lie. 

The  object  of  all  public  worship    in    the  world  is  the  same; 
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it  is  that  great  Eternal  Being  who  created  every  thing.  Tho 
different  re  annets  of  worsliip  are  by  no  means  subjects  of  ridicule. 
Kncli  sect  thinks  his  own  the  best;  and  I  know  no  infallible 
judge  in  this  world,  to  decide  which  is  the  best. 

TRANSACTING  BUSINESS,    METHOD,  AC. 

Whatever  business  you  have,  do  it  the  first  moment  you  can, 
never  by  halves,  but  finish  it  without  interruption,  if  possible. 
Business  must  not  be  sauntered  or  trifled  with;  and  you  must 
not  say  to  it,  as  Felix  did  to  Paul,  "  at  a  more  convenient 
season  I  will  speak  to  thee."  The  most  convenient  season  for 
business  is  the  first;  but  study  and  business,  in  some  measure 
point  out  their  own  times  to  a  man  of  sense ;  time  is  much 
oftt'iier  squandered  away  in  the  wrong  choice  and  improper 
methods  of  amusement  and  pleasures. 

Dispatch  is  the  soul  of  business ;  and  nothing  contributes 
more  to  despatch  than  method.  Lay  down  a  method  for 
every  thing,  and  stick  to  it  inviolably,  as  far  as  unexpected 
incidents  may  allow.  Fix  one  certain  hour  and  day  in  the 
week  for  your  accounts,  and  keep  them  together  in  their  proper 
order;  by  which  means  they  will  require  very  little  time,  and 
you  can  never  be  much  cheated.  Whatever  letters  and  papers 
you  keep,  docket  and  tie  them  up  in  their  respective  classes, 
so  that  you  may  instantly  have  recourse  to  any  one.  Lay 
down  a  method  also  for  your  reading,  for  which  you  allow  a 
certain  share  of  your  mornings;  let  it  be  in  a  consistent  and 
consecutive  course,  and  not  in  that  desulatory  and  immethodical 
manner  in  which  many  people  read  scraps  of  different  authors 
upon  different  subjects.  Never  read  history  without  having 
maps  and  a  chronological  book  or  tables  lying  by  you,  and 
constantly  recurred  to;  without  which  history  is  only  a 
confused  heap  of  facts.  You  will  say  it  may  be,  as  many  people 
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will,  that  all  this  order  and  method  is  very  troublesome,  only 
fit  for  dull  people,  and  a  disagreeable  restraint  upon  the  spirit 
and  tire  of  youth.  I  deny  it  and  assert  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  will  procure  both  more  time  and  more  taste  for  your 
pleasures ;  and  so  for  from  being  troublesome  to  you,  that,  after 
you  have  pursued  it  a  month,  it  would  be  more  troublesome 
to  lay  it  aside.  Business  wliots  the  appetite,  and  gives  a  tasto 
to  pleasures  as  exercise  does  to  food ;  and  business  can  never 
be  done  without  method ;  it  raises  the  spirits  for  pleasure ;  and 
a  spectacle,  a  ball,  an  assembly,  will  much  more  sensibly  affect 
a  man,  who  has  been  employed,  than  a  man  who  has  lost  the 
preceding  part  of  the  day;  nay  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  a 
fair  lady  will  seem  to  have  more  charms  to  a  man  of  study  or 
of  business  than  to  a  saunterer.  The  same  listlessness  runs 
through  his  whole  conduct,  and  he  is  as  insipid  in  his  pleasures 
as  inefficient  in  every  thing  else. 

Many  people  think  that  they  are  in  pleasures,  provided  they 
are  neither  in  study  nor  in  business.  Nothing  like  it;  they  aro 
doing  nothing,  and  might  just  as  well  be  asleep.  They  contract 
habits  from  laziness,  and  they  only  frequent  those  places 
where  they  are  free  from  all  restraints  and  attentions.  Be  upon 
your  guard  against  this  idle  profusion  of  time;  and  let  every 
place  you  go  to  be  either  the  scene  of  quick  and  lively  pleasures 
or  the  school  of  your  improvements;  let  every  company  you  go 
into,  either  gratify  your  senses,  extend  your  knowledge,  or 
refine  your  manners.  If,  by  accident,  two  or  three  hours  are 
sometimes  wanting  tor  some  useful  purpose,  borrow  them  from 
your  sleep.  Six  or  at  most  seven,  hours  sleep  is,  for  a  constancy, 
as  much  as  you,  or  any  body  can  want ;  more  is  only  laziness 
and  dozing,  and  is  both  unwholesome  and  stupifyiug.  If  by 
chance,  your  business  or  your  pleasures  should  keep  you  till 
four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  rise  exactly  at  your  usual 
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time,  that  you  may  not  lose  the  precious  morning  hours ;  and 
that  the  want  of  sleep  may  force  you  to  go  'to  bed  easier  the 
next  night. 

FRIVOLOUSNES3. 

Above  all  things  guard  against  frivolousness.  The  frivolous 
mind  is  always  busied,  but  to  little  purpose ;  it  takes  little 
objects  for  great  ones,  and  throws  away  upon  trifles  that  time 
and  attention  which  only  important  things  deserve.  Nicknacs, 
butterflies,  shells,  insects,  &c.,  are  the  objects  of  their  most 
serious  researches.  They  •contemplate  the  dress,  not  the  charac- 
ter of  the  company  they  keep.  They  attend  more  to  the 
decorations  of  a  piay,  than  to  the  sense  of  it ;  and  to  the 
ceremonies  of  a  court  than  to  its  politics.  Such  an  employment 
of  time  is  an  absolute  loss  of  it. 

To  conclude  this  subject;  sloth,  indolence,  and  effeminacy, 
are  pernicious  and  unbecoming  a  young  man ;  let  them  be 
your  resources  forty  years  at  soonest.  Determine  at  all  events, 
and  however  disagreeable  to  keep  the  best  and  most  fashiona- 
ble society,  among  the  most  distinguished  and  talented  people 
of  the  place  you  are  in,  either  for  their  learning  or  le  lei 
esprit  et  le  gout.  This  will  give  you  credentials  to  the  best 
companies,  wherever  you  go  afterwards. 

Know  the  true  value  of  time;  snatch,  seize,  and  enjoy 
every  moment  of  jt.  No  idleness,  no  laziness,  no  procrastina- 
tion ;  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 
That  was  the  rule  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate  pensionary, 
De  Witt;  who  by  strictly  following  it  found  time  not  only  to 
do  the  whole  business  of  the  republic,  but  to  pass  his  evenings 
at  assemblies  and  suppers,  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  or 
to  think  of. 

Be  extremely  on  jour  guard  ngainst    vanity,  the   common 
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H's  of  inexperienced  youth  ;  but  particularly  against  that 
kind  of  vanity  that  dubs  a  man  a  coxcomb;  a  character  which 
once  acquired  is  more  indelible  than  that  of  priesthood.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  bv  how  many  different  ways  vanity  defeats 
its  own  purposes. 

One  man  decides  peremtorily  upon  every  subject,  betrays  his 
ignorance  upon  many,  and  shows  a  disgusting  presumption 
upon  the  rest ;  another  desires  to  appear  successful  among  the 
women;  he  hints  at  the  encouragement  he  has  received  from 
those  of  the  most  distinguished  rank  and  beauty,  and  intimates 
a  particular  connexion  with  some  one;  if  it  is  true,  it  is  ungen- 
erous and  dishonorable,  if  false,  it  is  infamous,  and  deserves 
the  severest  chastisement ;  but  in  either  case,  he  destroys  the 
reputation  he  wants  to  get.  Some  flatter  their  vanity  by  little 
extraneous  objects  which  have  not  the  least  relation  to  them- 
selves, such  as  being  descended  from,  related  to,  or  acquainted 
with  people  of  distinguished  merit  and  eminent  character?. 
They  talk  perpetually  of  their  grandfather  such  a  one,  their 
uncle,  such  a  one,  whom  possibly  they  are  hardly  acquainted 
with.  But  admitting  it  to  be  as  they  would  have  it,  what 
then?  Have  they  the  more  merit  for  these  accidents?  Cer- 
tainly not.  On  the  contrary,  their  taking  up  adventitious  proves 
their  want  of  intrinsic  merit;  a  rich  man  never  borrows.  Take 
this  rule  for  granted,  as  a  never  failing  one,  that  you  must 
never  seem  to  affect  the  character  in  which  you  have  a  mind 
to  shine.  Modesty  is  the  only  sure  bait,  when  you  angle  for 
praise.  The  affectation  of  courage  will  make  even  a  brave 
man  pass  only  for  a  bully;  as  the  affectation  of  wit  will  make 
a  man  pa?s  for  a  coxcomb.  By  this  modesty  I  do  not  mean 
timidity  and  awkward  bashfulness.  On  the  contrary,  be 
inwardly  firm  and  steady ;  know  your  own  value,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  act  upon  that  principle;  but  take  great  care  to 
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let  nobody  discover  that  you  do  not  know  your  own  value. 
Whatever  real  merit  you  have,  other  people  will  discover; 
and  people  always  magnify  their  own  discoveries,  as  they 
lessen  those  of  others. 

Virtue  is  a  subject  which  deserves  every  man's  attention. 
It  consists  in  doing  good,  and  in  speaking  truth ;  the  effects  of 
it  therefore  are  advantageous  to  all  mankind,  and  to  one's 
self  in  particular.  Virtue  makes  us  pity  and  relieve  the  mis- 
fortunes of  mankind ;  it  makes  us  promote  justice  and  good 
order  in  society;  and  in  general  contributes  to  whatever  tends 
to  the  real  good  of  man.  To  ourselves  it  gives  an  inward 
comfort  and  satisfaction  which  nothing  eke  can  do,  and  which 
nothing  else  can  rob  us  of.  All  other  advantages  depend 
upon  others,  as  much  as  upon  ourselves.  Riches,  power  and 
greatness  may  be  taken  away  from  us  by  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  others,  or  by  inevitable  accidents;  but  virtue  depends 
only  upon  ourselves,  and  nobody  can  take  it  away  from  us.  Sick- 
ness may  deprive  us  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  body ;  but  it  cannot 
deprive  us  of  our  virtue,  nor  of  the  satisfaction  we  feel  from  it. 
A  virtuous  man,  under  ail  the  misfortunes  of  lite,  still  .finds 
an  inward  comfort  and  satisfaction,  which  will  make  him  hap- 
pier than  any  wicked  man  can  be  with  all  the  other  advantages 
of  life.  If  a  man  has  acquired  great  power  and  riches  by 
falsehood,  injustice  and  oppression,  he  cannot  enjoy,  because  his 
conscience  will  torment  him,  and  constantly  reproach  him  with 
the  means  by  which  he  got  them.  The  stings  of  his  conscience 
will  not  even  let  him  sleep  quietly,  but  he  will  dream  of  his 
crimes;  and  in  the  day  time,  when  alone,  and  when  he  has 
time  to  think,  he  will  be  uneasy  and  melancholy.  He  is  afraid 
of  every  thing;  for  he  knows  mankind  must  hate  him,  he  has 
reason  to  think  they  will  hurt  him  if  they  can.  Whereas  if  a 
virtuous  man  be  ever  so  poor,  and  unfortunate  in  the  world, 
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still  his  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  will  comfort  "him  under 
all  afflictions.  The  quiet  and  satisfaction  of  his  conscience  make 
him  cheerful  by  day,  and  sleep  sound  at  nights;  he  can  be 
alone  with  pleasure,  and  is  not  afraid  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Virtue  forces  her  way,  and  shines  through  the  obscurity  of  a 
retired  life;  and  sooner  or  later  is  always  rewarded.  It  can  be 
attained  by  all,  and  should  be  acquired  for  our  own  sake, 
though  nobody  were  to  know  it;  as  he  would  be  clean  for  his 
own  sake,  though  nobody  were  to  see  him. 

PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  ENTER  THE  MARRIED  STATE. 

When  two  persons  are  engaged  to  be  married,  there  is  no 
situation  in  life  where  the  greatest  circumspection  is  necessary 
to  be  observed,  and  perhaps  the  least  attended  to.  In  company 
they  frequently  forget  the  common  rules  of  politeness  and  act 
as  if  they  were  alone  by  themselves,  paying  their  whole  undi- 
vided attention  to  each  other,  as  if  those  present  were  beneath 
their  attention  and  not  entitled  to  hardly  a  word  of  civility 
from  them.  Such  conduct  bespeaks  ill  breeding  and  low  eduV 
cation.  On  such  occasions-,  kind,  tender  and  respectful  attentions 
are  right  and  proper  to  the  object  of  our  intended  union,  but 
we  are  not  exclusively  to  pay  that  marked  attention  and 
fulsome  adulation  to  our  choice,  publicly,  which  would  render 
the  company  we  are  in  to  feel  uneasy  and  uncomfortable.  The 
company  have  a  right  to  share  in  your  conversation  and 
pleasantries  and  attentions  on  such  occasions,  the  omission  of 
which,  by  being  exclusively  devoted,  marks  the  ill  bred  man 
as  totally  devoid  of  the  rules  of  politeness  and  good  breeding. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  disagreements  in  the  married  state  arise 

O 

from  the  want  of  those  attentions  and  the  respect  that  is 
sk^vn  previous  to  marriage.  The  familiarity  that  (I  may  say) 
naturally  springs  up  after  marriage,  tends  very  much  to  warp 
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and  undermine  the  respect  and  love  that  such  engagement* 
are  intended  to  perpetuate.  And  by  an  observance  of  tender 
and  respectful  conduct  to  each  other,  a  mutual  respect  and 
love  invariably  follows  which  strengthens  by  time.  Nothing 
tends  to  decrease  respect  more  than  familiarity.  And  nothing 
administers  to  our  self-love  more  than  respect,  even  in  such 
intimate  connections  as  marriage.  The  only  way  to  insure  a 
lasting  continuance  of  our  happiness,  is  to  treat  each  other 
with  the  same  respectful  attentions  that  we  did  before  marri- 
age. 

In  the  choice  and  selection  of  a  partner  for  life  it  is  highly 
important  not  to  allow  our  passions  to  swamp  our  judgment 
and  reason.  For  from  this  most  important  act  of  your  life, 
will  spring  up  all  the  future  good  or  evil ;  it  is  an  action  of 
life  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war,  wherein  a  man  can  err  but 
once.  If  your  means  be  prosperous,  match  near  home,  and  at 
leisure ;  let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generous  soever ;  for  a  man 
can  buy  nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a 
base  and  uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth;  for  it  will 
cause  contempt  in  others,  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither  make 
choice  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool,  or  of  an  unhealthy  person.  For 
by  the  one  you  will  beget  a  race  of  pigmies,  the  other  will  be 
your  continual  disgrace,  and  the  last  a  continual  source  of  sor- 
row— in  a  sickly  offspring.  You  will  find  to  your  great  grief 
that  there  is  nothing  more  fulsome  than  a  she  fool.  Bring  up 
your  children  in  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  austerity. 
Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good 
example  and  proper  and  convenient  maintainance,  according  to 
your  ability,  otherwise  their  life  would  seem  their  bondage ;  and 
what  portion  you  may  leave  them  at  your  death,  they  will  thank 
death  for  it,  and  not  you.  The  foolish  conduct  of  some  parents 
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and  the  stern  and  tyrannical  carriage  of  others,  cause  more 
and  women  to  take  ill  courses,  than  their  own  vicious  inclina- 
tions. Many  thy  daughters  in  time,  lest  they  many  themselves. 
Impress  upon  thy  sons  to  first  obtain  the  means  of  supporting 
a  family  before  they  marry ;  for  without  means  the  marriage, 
state  becomes  a  life  of  care  and  misery. 

Never  adopt  the  notions  of  any  books  you  may  read,  or  of 
any  company  you  may  keep,  without  examining  whether  they 
are  just  or  not;  as  you  will  otherwise  be  liable  to  be  hurried 
away  by  prejudices,  instead  of  being  guided  by  reason,  and 
quietly  cherish  error,  instead  of  seeking-  for  truth.  Use  and 
assert  your  own  reason;  reflect,  examine,  and  analyse  every- 
thing, in  order  to  form  a  sound  an'd  mature  judgment;  let 
no  ipse  dixit  impose  upon  your  understanding,  mislead  your 
actions,  or  dictate  your  conversation. 

Be  early  what,  if  you  are  not,  you  will  when  too  late 
wish  you  had  been.  Consult  your  reason  betimes:  I  do  not 
say  that  it  will  always  prove  an  unerring  guide,  for  human  reason 
is  not  ii;fall.ble:  but  it  will  prove  the  least  erring  guide 
that  you  can  follow.  Books  and  conversation  may  assist  it; 
but  adopt  neither  blindly  and  implicitly;  try  both  by  that  best 
rule  which  God  has  given  to  direct  us, — reason.  Of  all 
the  troubles,  do  not  decline  as  many  people  do,  that  of  thinking. 
The  herd  of  mankind  can  hardly  be  said  to  think;  their  notions 
are  almost  all  adopted;  and  in  general,  I  believe  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be  so;  as  such  common  prejudices  contribute 
more  to  order  and  quiet  than  thf-ir  own  separate  reasonings 
would  do,  uncultivated  and  unimproved  as  they  are. 

Local  prejudices  prevail  only  with  the  herd  of  mankind, 
and  do  not  impose  upon  cultivated,  informed,  and  reflecting 
minds;  but  then  there  are  notions  equally  false,  though  not  so 
glaringly  nb*>urd,  which  are  entertained  by  people  of  superior 
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and  impioved  understandings,  merely  for  the  want  of  the 
necessary  pains  to  investigate,  the  proper  attention  to  examine, 
and  the  penetration  requisite  to  determine  the  truth.  Those 
are  the  prejudices  which  we  should  guard  against,  by  a  manly 
exertion  and  attention  of  your  reasoning  faculty. 

How  little  do  we  reflect  on  the  use  and  value  of  time !  it  is 
in  every  body's  mouth,  but  in  few  people's  practice.  Every  fool 
who  slatterns  away  his  whole  time  in  nothings,  frequently 
utters  some  trite  common-place  sentence,  to  prove  at  once  the 
value  and  the  fleetness  of  time.  The  sun  dials  all  over  Europe 
have  some  ingenious  inscriptions  to  that  effect;  so  that  nobody 
squanders  away  their  time  without  frequently  hearing  and 
seeing  how  necessary  it  is  to  employ  it  well,  and  how  irrecov- 
erable it  is  if  lost.  Young  people  are  apt  to  think  they  have 
so  much  time  before  them,  that  they  may  squander' what  they 
please  of  it,  and  yet  have  enough  left ;  as  great  fortunes  have 
frequently  seduced  people  to  a  ruinious  profusion.  But  all 
these  admonitions  are  useless,  when  there  is  not  a  fund  of  good 
sense  and  reason  to  suggest  and  receive  them. 

Time  is  precious,  life  short,  and  consequently  not  a  single 
moment  should  be  thrown  away  and  lost.  Sensible  men  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  time,  and  put  out  their  whole  sum, 
either  to  interest  or  pleasure :  they  are  never  idle,  but  contin- 
ually employed  either  in  amusements  or  study.  It  is  an 
universal  maxim,  that  "idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice,  and 
ruinous  to  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind."  It  is  however 
certain  that  laziness  is  the  inheritance  of  fools,  and  nothing  can 
be  so  despicable  as  a  sluggard.  Cato,  the  censor,  a  wise  and 
virtuous  Roman,  used  to  say,  there  were  but  three  actions  of 
his  life  that  he  regretted;  the  first,  was  having  revealed  a 
secret  to  his  wife ;  thesecond,  that  he  had  once  gone  by  sea  when 
he  might  have  gone  by  land,  (steam  not  bein£  then  known, 
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with  a  chance  of  being  sent  to  heaven  unexpectedly,)  and  the 
third,  the  having  passed  one  day  without  doing  anything. 

"  Take  care  of  the  pence  for  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves."  This  is  a  just  and  sensible  reflection  with  regard  to 
time,  I  would  therefore  recommend  you  to  take  care  of  the 
minutes,  for  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Be  doing 
something  or  other  all  day  long ;  and  do  not  neglect  half  hours 
and  quarters  of  hours,  which  at  the  year's  end,  amount  to  a 
great  sum.  For  instance;  there  are  many  short  intervals  in 
the  clay,  between  studies  and  pleasures;  instead  of  sitting  idle 
and  yawning  in  those  intervals,  snatch  up  some  valuable  book, 
and  continue  the  reading  of  that  book,  till  you  have  got 
through  it;  never  burden  your  mind  with  more  than  one  thing 
at  a  time;  and  in  reading  this  book,  do  not  run  superficially, 
but  read  every  passage  twice  over  at  least ;  do  not  pass  on  to  a 
second,  till  you  are  master  of  the  subject;  for  unless  you  do 
this  you  may  read  it  through,  and  not  remember  the  contents 
of  it  for  a  week,  which  would  be  quite  a  waste  of  time.  The 
present  age  is  so  inundated  with  new  books,  which  in  general  are 
of  so  trashy  a  kind,  so  ephemeral  and  fictitious  a  character,  and 
of  so  morbid  and  demoralizing  a  nature  as  to  give  no  solid 
instruction  or  useful  information.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  they  died  a  natural  death  at  their  birth,  by  consigning 
them  to  their  proper  place,  "  kindling  fires,"  than  to  have 
allowed  them  even  a  short  time  of  existence  to  do  harm  and 
mischief,  by  filling  the  minds  of  their  unfortunate  readers  with 
false  ideas  and  romantic  nonsense,  which  tend  greatly  to  vitiate 
the  morals  and  intercept  the  plain  common  sense  which  natur- 
ally pervades  the  human  being  left  to  its  own  proper  feelings, 
aided  by  sound  and  rational  education.  To  recommend  any 
books  or  works  under  such  circumstances  for  perusal,  would 
be  a  difficult  task.  But  still,  there  are  works  so  universally 
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known  and  appreciated  in  this  enlightened  age,  so  full  of 
knowledge  and  usefulness,  not  only  of  the  past,  but  of  the 
present,  that  it  is  no  difficult  task  in  their  selection.  Works 
of  fiction  and  romance  should  ever  be  avoided  as  a  means  of 
instruction  and  improvement,  for  they  invariably  are  overdrawn, 
and  instead  of  representing  nature,  they  disfigure  and  pervert 
its  truthfulness,  by  a  fruitless  attempt  to  portray  what  it  should 
be,  and  not  what  it  really  is.  For  occasional  half  hours  or 
less,  we  may  read  works  of  invention,  wit  and  humor,  but 
never  waste  your  minutes  on  trifling  authors,  either  ancient  or 
modern.  Nor  are  pleasures  idleness  or  time  lost,  provided 
they  are  the  pleasures  of  a  rational  being ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
certain  portion  of  time  spent  in  those  pleasures  is  very  usefully 
employed. 

PLEASURE. 

Many  young  people  adopt  pleasures  for  which  they  have 
not  the  least  taste,  only  because  they  are  called  by  that  name. 
They  often  mistake  so  totally,  as  to  imagine  that  debauchery  is 
pleasure.  Drunkenness,  which  is  equally  destructive  to  body 
and  mind,  is  certainly  a  fine  pleasure!  Gaming,  which  draws 
us  into  a  thousand  scrapes,  leaves  us  penniless,  and  gives  us  the 
air  and  manner*  of  an  outrageous  madman,  is  another  most  ex- 
quisite pleasure !  Pleasure  is  the  rock  which  most  young  people 
split  upon ;  they  launch  out  with  crowded  sails  in  quest  of  it,  but 
without  a  compass  to  direct  their  course,  or  reason  sufficient  to 
steer  the  vessel ;  therefore,  pain  and  shame,  instead  of  pleasure, 
are  the  returns  of  their  voyage. 

A  man  of  pleasure,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  phrase, 
means  only  a  beastly  drunkard,  an  abandoned  rake,  and  a 
profligate  swearer.  We  should  weigh  the  present  enjoyment 
of  our  pleasures  against  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  them, 

and  then  let  our  common  sense  determine  the  choico. 
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We  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ami  wine,  but  stop 
short  of  the  pains  inseparably  annexed  to  an  excess  in  either. 

We  may  let  other  people  do  as  they  will,  without  formally 
rebuking  them  for  it;  but  we  must  be  firmly  resolved  not  to 
destroy  our  own  faculties  and  constitution  in  compliance  to 
those  who  have  no  regard  to  their  own.  We  may  play  to  give 
us  pleasure,  but  not  to  give  us  pain ;  we  may  play  for  trifles  in 
mixed  companies,  to  amuse  ourselves  and  conform  to  custom. 
Good  company  are  not  fond  of  having  a  man  reeling  drunk 
among  them ;  nor  is  it  agreeable  to  see  another  tearing  his  hair 
and  blaspheming  for  having  lost  at  play  more  than  he  is  able 
to  pay ;  or  a  rake  with  half  a  nose,  crippled  by  coarse  and 
infamous  debauches.  Those  who  practice  and  brag  of  these 
things  make  no  part  of  good  company ;  and  are  most  unwillingly, 
if  ever,  admitted  into  it.  A  real  man  of  pleasures  and  fashion 
observes  decency ;  at  least  he  neither  borrows  nor  affects  vices ; 
and  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  any,  he  gratifies  them  with 
choice,  delicacy,  and  secrecy.  We  should  be  as  attentive  to 
our  pleasures  as  to  our  studies.  In  the  latter  we  should  observe 
and  reflect  upon  all  we  read:  and  in  the  former,  be  watchful 
and  attentive  to  every  thing  we  see  and  hear;  and  let  us 
never  have  it  to  say,  as  some  fools  do,  of  things  that  were  said 
and  done  before  their  faces,  that  indeed  "  they  did  not 
mind  them,  because  they  were  thinking  of  something  else;'' 
and  if  they  were,  why  did  they  come  there  ?  Wherever  we 
are,  we  should  (as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed)  have  our  ears  and 
eyes  about  us.  We  should  listen  to  every  thing  that  is  said, 
and  see  every  thing  that  is  done.  Let  us  observe  without 
being  thought  observers;  for  otherwise,  people  will  be  on  their 
guard  before  us. 

All  gaming,  field  sports,  and  such  other  amusements,  where 
neither  the  understanding  nor  the  senses  have  the  least,  share* 
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are  frivolous,  and  the  resources  of  little  minds,  -who  either  do 
not  think  or  do  not  love  to  think.  But  the  pleasures  of  a  man 
of  parts,  either  flatter  the  senses  or  improve  the  mind.  There 
are  liberal  and  illiberal  pleasures,  as  well  as  liberal  and  illiberal 
arts.  Sottish  drunkenness,  indiscriminate  gluttony,  driving 
coaches,  rustic  sports,  such  as  fox  chases,  horse  racing,  &c.,  are 
infinitely  below  the  honest  and  industrious  professions  of  a  tailor 
and  a  shoe  maker.  The  more  we  apply  to  business,  the  more 
we  relish  our  leasures ;  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  the  morning, 
by  study,  whets  the  appetite  for  the  pleasures  of  the  evening, 
as  the  exercise  of  the  body  whets  the  appetite  for  the  dinner. 
Business  and  pleasure  rightly  understood,  mutually  assist  each 
other,  instead  of  being  enemies,  as  foolish  or  dull  people  often 
think  them.  We  cannot  taste  pleasures  truly,  unless  we  earn 
them  by  previous  business ;  few  people  do  business  well,  who 
do  nothing  else.  But  when  I  speak  of  pleasures  I  always  mean 
the  elegant  pleasures  of  a  rational  being,  and  not  the  brutal 
ones  of  swine. 

Some  great  scholars  most  absurdly  draw  all  their  maxims,  Loth 
for  public  and  private  life,  from  what  they  call  parallel  cases  in 
the  ancient  authors ;  without  considering  that,  in  the  first  place, 
there  never  were,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  two  cases 
exactly  parallel !  and,  in  the  next  place  that  there  never  was 
a  case  stated,  or  even  known,  by  any  historian,  with  every  ono 
of  its  circumstances ;  which  however  ought  to  be  known,  in 
order  to  be  reasoned  from.  Reason  upon  the  case  itself,  and 
the  several  circumstances  that  attend  it,  an'd  act  accordingly; 
but  not  from  the  authority  of  ancient  notes  or  historians. 
Take  into  consideration,  if  you  please,  cases  seemingly  analo- 
gous ;  but  take  them  as  helps  only,  not  as  guides. 

There  is  another  species  of  learned  men,  who,  though  less 
dogmatical  and  supercilious,  are  not  less  impertinent.  These 
H  6 
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are  the  communicative  and  sliming  pedants  who  adorn  their 
conversation,  even  with  women,  by  happy  quotations  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  who  have  contracted  such  a  familiarity  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that  they  call  upon  them  hy 
certain  names  or  epithets  denoting  intimacy ;  as  Old  Homer; 
that  sly  rogue  Horace ;  [Maro,  instead  of  Virgil ;  Naso,  in- 
stead of  Ovid.  These  are  often  imitated  by  coxcombs  who 
have  no  learning  at  all ;  but  who  have  got  some  names  and 
some  scraps  of  ancient  authors  by  heart,  which  they  impro- 
perly and  impertinently  retail  in  all  companies,  in  hopes  of 
passing  for  scholars.  If,  therefore,  you  would  avoid  the  accu- 
sation of  pedantry,  on  one  hand,  or  the  suspicion  of  ignorance 
on  the  other,  abstain  from  learned  ostentation.  Speak  the 
language  of  the  company  you  are  in ;  speak  it  purely,  and  un- 
larded  with  any  other.  Never  seem  wiser  nor  more  learned 
than  the  people  you  are  with.  Wear  your  learning  like  your 
watch,  in  a  private  pocket ;  and  do  not  pull  it  out  and  strike  it, 
merely  to  show  that  you  have  one.  If  you  are  asked  what 
o'clock  it  is,  tell  it;  but  do  not  proclaim  it  hourly  and  unasked 
like  the  watchman. 

Those  who  aim  at  panegyric,  are  wont  to  assemble  a  theory 
of  glittering  ideas,  and  then  with  great  exactness,  clothe  them 
with  all  the  elegance  of  language,  in  order  to  their  making  the 
most  magnificent  figure  when  they  come  abroad  in  the  world. 
So  copious  a  subject  as  the  praises  of  the  fair,  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  readers,  lay  me  under  great  difficulties  in  this 
subject.  Every  man  of  good  understanding  and  fine  sense  is 
in  pain  for  one  who  has  undertaken  so  hard  a  task. — Hard 
indeed  to  me,  who,  from  many  years'  study  of  the  sex,  have 
discovered  so  many  perfections  in  them,  as  scarce  as  many  more 
years  would  afford  me  time  to  express.  However,  not  to  dis- 
appoint my  readers,  or  myself,  by  foregoing  that  pleasure  I 
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feel  in  doing  justice  to  the  most  amiable  part  of  the  creation, 
I  will  indulge  the  natural  propensity  I  have  to  their  service, 
and  paint,  though  it  be  but  in  minature,  the  excellences  they 
possess,  and  the  accomplishments  which,  by  reflection,  they 
bestow.  Those  who,  from  wrong  ideas  of  things,  have  forced 
themselves  into  a  dislike  of  the  sex,  would  be  apt  to  cry  out, 
Where  would  this  fellow  run  ?  Has  he  so  long  studied  women, 
and  does  he  not  know  what  numbers  of  affected  prudes,  gay 
coquettes,  and  giddy  impertinent*  there  are  among  them! 
Alas !  what  mistakes  are  these  ?  How  will  you  be  surprised  if 
I  prove  to  you  that  you  are  in  the  same  sentiments  with  me ; 
and  that  you  could  not  have  so  warm  resentments  at  pecca- 
dillos, if  you  did  not  think  the  sex  more  than  mortal.  Are  the 
faults  you  would  pass  by  in  a  friend,  and  smile  at  in  an  enemy 
crimes  of  so  deep  a  dye  in  them  as  not  to  be  forgiven  ?  And 
can  this  flow  from  any  other  principle  than  a  persuasion  that 
they  are  more  perfect  in  their  nature  than  we,  and  their  guilt 
the  greater,  therefore,  in  departing  even  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  that  perfection  ?  Or  can  there  be  a  greater  honor  to  the 
sex  than  this  dignity,  which  even  their  enemies  allow  them ;  to 
say  truth,  virue  and  women  owe  less  to  their  friends  than  to 
their  foes !  Since  the  vicious,  in  both  cases,  charge  their  own 
want  of  taste  on  the  weakness  of  human  nature;  pursue  grosser 
pleasures,  because  they  are  at  hand,  and  neglect  the  more 
refined,  as  things  of  which  their  capacities  afford  them  no  idea. 
Mr.  Dryden,  w'ho  knew  human  nature  perhaps  as  well  as  any 
man  that  ever  studied  it,  has  given  us  a  just  picture  of  the 
force  of  female  charms  in  the  story  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 
Boccace,  from  whom  he  took  it,  had  adorned  it  with  all  the 
tinsel  of  finery  that  Italian  composition  is  capable  of.  The 
English  poet,  like  most  English  travellers,  gave  sterling  silver  in 
exchange  for  that  superficial  gilding;  and  bestowed  a  moral 
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where  be  found  a  tale.  He  paints,  in  Cyinon,  a  soul  buried 
in  a  confusion  of  ideas,  inflamed  witb  so  little  fire  as  scarce  to 
struggle  under  tbe  load,  or  afford  any  glimmerings  of  sense. 
In  tbis  condition,  be  represents  him  struck  witb  the  rays  of 
Iphigenia's  beauty.  Kindled  by  them,  his  mind  exerts  its 
power,  bis  intellectual  powers  seem  to  awake ;  and  that  uncouth 
ferocity  of  manners  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  distin- 
guished, gave  way  to  an  obliging  behavior,  the  natural  effect 
of  love. 

The  moral  of  this  fable  is  a  truth  which  can  never  be  in- 
culcated too  much.  It  is  to  the  fair  sex  we  owe  the  most 
shining  qualities  of  which  ours  is  master;  as  the  ancients  in- 
sinuated, with  their  usual  address,  by  painting  both  the  virtues 
and  graces  as  females.  Men  of  true  taste  feel  a  natural  com- 
plaisance for  women  whom  they  converse  with,  and  fall  without 
knowing  it  upon  every  art  of  pleasing;  which  is  the  disposition 
at  once  the  most  graceful  to  others,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
to  ourselves.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  other  sex 
fixes  this  complaisance  into  a  habit;  and  that  habit  is  the  very 
essence  of  politeness. 

Nay,  I  presume  politeness  can  be  no  other  way  attained. 
Books  may  furnish  us  with  right  ideas ;  experience  may  improve 
our  judgment;  but  it  is  the  acquaintance  of  ladies  only  which 
can  bestow  that  easiness  of  address,  whereby  the  fine  gentle- 
man is  distinguished  from  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. 

That  my  readers  may  be  perfectly  satisfied- in  a  point  which 
I  think  of  so  great  importance,  let  us  examine  this  a  little  more 
strictly. 

There  is  a  certain  constitutional  pride  in  men,  which  hinders 
them  from  yielding  in  point  of  knowledge,  honor  and  virtue  to 
one  another.  This  immediately  forsakes  us  at  the  sight  of  ,1 
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woman.  And  the  being  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  ladies, 
gives  a  new  turn  to  our  ideas,  and  opens  a  path  to  reason 
which  she  had  not  trod  before.  Things  appear  in  another  light ; 
and  that  degree  of  complaisance  seems  now  a  virtue,  which 
heretofore  was  regarded  as  a  meanness. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  charms  of  the  sex,  arising 
from  the  perfection  visible  in  their  exterior  composition,  because 
there  is  the  strongest  analogy  between  them  and  the  excellen- 
cies which,  from  a  nicer  inquiry,  we  discover  in  the  minds  of 
the  fair.  As  they  aro  distinguished  from  the  robust  make  of 
man,  by  that  delicacy  expressed  by  nature  in  their  form ;  so  the 
severity  of  masculine  sense  is  softened  by  a  sweetness  peculiar 
to  the  female  soul.  A  native  capacity  of  pleasing  attends 
them  through  every  circumstance  of  life;  and  what  we  im- 
properly call  the  weakness  of  the  sex,  gives  them  a  superiority 
unattainable  by  force.  The  fable  of  the  north  wind  and  the 
sun  contending  to  make  the  man  throw  off  his  coat,  is  not  an 
improper  picture  of  the  specific  difference  between  the  powers 
of  cither  sex.  The  blustering  fierceness  of  the  former,  instead 
of  producing  the  effect  at  which  it  aimed,  made  the  fellow 
wrap  up  the  closer;  yet  no  sooner  did  the  sun  beams  play, 
than  that  which  before  protected,  became  now  an  incumberance. 
Just  so  that  pride  which  makes  us  tenacious  in  disputes  be- 
tween man  and  man,  when  applied  to  the  fair  sex,  inspires  us 
with  an  eagerness  not  to  contend  but  to  obey. 

To  speak  sincerely  and  philosophically,  women  seem  to  be 
designed  by  Providence  to  spread  the  same  splendor  and 
cheerfulness  through  the  intelluctual  economy,  that  the  celesti- 
al bodies  diffuse  over  the  material  part  of  creation.  Without 
them,  we  might  indeed  contend,  destroy  and  triumph  over  one 
another.  Fraud  and  force  would  divide  the  world  between 
them;  and  we  should  pass  our  lives  like  slaves,  in  continual 
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toil,  without  the  prospect  of  pleasure  or  relaxation.  It  is  tlie 
conversation  of  women  that  gives  a  proper  bias  to  our  inclina- 
tions, and  by  abating  the  ferocity  of  our  passions,  engages  us  to 
that  gentleness  of  deportment  which  we  style  humanity.  The 
tenderness  we  have  for  them,  softens  the  rnggedness  of  our 
own  nature ;  and  the  virtues  we  put  on  to  make  the  better  figure 
in  their  eyes,  keep  us  in  humour  with  ourselves. 

I  aver  it  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  heart  that  I  have 
not  only  found  the  most  amiable  and  engaging,  but  also  the 
most  generous  and  most  heroic  qualities  among  the  fair  sex ; 
and  that  I  have  discovered  more  of  candor,  disinterestedness, 
and  fervor,  in  their  friendship,  than  in  those  of  our  own  sex. 
I  dare  say  my  readers  will  observe,  and  I  hope  they  do,  that  I 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  inculcating  a  high  esteem 
of  and  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  fair.  What  I  propose  from 
it  is,  to  rectify  certain  notions,  which  are  not  only  destructive 
of  all  politeness,  but  at  the  same  time  detrimental  to  society, 
and  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  These 
have  of  late  years  spread  much  among  those  who  assume  to 
themselves  the  title  of  fine  gentlemen ;  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  talk  with  great  freedom  of  those  from  whom  there  is  no 
danger  of  being  called  to  an  account.  There'is  so  much  baseness, 
cowardice,  and  contempt  of  truth,  in  this  way  of  treating 
those  who  alone  are  capable  of  making  us  truly  and  rationally 
happy,  that  to  consider  the  crime,  must  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
reasonable  man  abhor  it.  Levity  is  the  best  course  for  a  transi- 
ent slip  of  this  kind ;  but  to  persist  in  it,  is  evidently  descending 
from  our  own  species,  and  as  far  as  we  are  able,  putting  on  the 
brute. 

Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  youth,  there  are  none  which 
either  deform  its  present  appearance,  or  blast  the  prospect  of 
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future  prosperity,  more  than  self-conceit,  presumption,  and 
obstinacy.  By  checking  its  natural  progress  in  improvement 
they  fix  it  in  long  immaturity ;  and  frequently  produce  mis- 
chiefs which  can  never  be  repaired.  Yet  these  are  vices  too 
common  among  the  young.  Big  with  enterprise,  and  elated 
by  hope,  they  resolve  to  trust  for  success  to  none  but  themselves. 
Full  of  their  own  abilities,  they  deride  the  admonitions  that 
are  given  them  by  their  friends,  as  the  timorous  suggestions  of 
age .  Too  wise  to  learn,  too  impatient  to  be  restrained,  they 
plunge  with  precipitative  indiscretion  into  the  midst  of  all  the 
dangers  with  which  this  life  abounds.  Positive  as  you  now 
are  in  your  opinions,  and  confident  in  your  assertions,  be  assur- 
ed that  the  time  approaches,  when  both  men  and  things  will 
appear  in  a  different  light.  Many  characters  which  you  now 
admire,  will  by  and  by  sink  in  your  esteem;  and  many  opin- 
ions, of  which  you  are  at  present  most  tenacious,  will  alter  as 
you  advance  in  years.  Distrust,  therefore,  that  glare  of  youth- 
ful presumption  which  dazzles  your  eyes.  Abound  not  in  your 
own  sense.  Put  not  yourself  forward  with  too  much  eagerness ; 
nor  imagine,  that  by  the  impetuosity  of  juvenile  ardour,  you 
can  overturn  systems  which  have  been  long  established  and 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  By  patience  and  gradual  pro- 
gression in  improvement,  you  may  in  duo  time,  command 
lasting  esteem.  But  by  assuming  at  present  a  tone  of  superi- 
ority, to  which  you  have  no  good  title,  you  will  disgust  those 
whose  approbation  it  is  most  important  to  gain.  Forward 
vivacity  may  fit  you  to  be  the  companion  of  an  idle  hour ;  but 
more  solid  qualities  must  recommend  you  to  the  wise  and  mark 
you  for  importance  and  consideration  in  subsequent  life. 

To  every  thing,  says  the  wise  man,  there  is  a  season ;  and  a 
time  to  every'purpose  under  heaven.  As  there  are  duties  which 
belong  to  particular  situations  of  fortune,  so  there  are  duties  also 
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which  result  from  particular  periods  of  human  lift-.  I  now  fall 
attention  to  those  duties  which  respect  manhood.  I  begin  with 
observing  that  the  first  duty  of  those  who  are  become  men  is 
"  to  put  away  childish  things."  The  season  of  youthful  levities, 
follies  and  passions,  is  now  over — these  have  had  their  reign ; 
a  reign  perhaps  too  long;  and  to  which  a  termination  is  certainly 
proper  at  last.  Much  indulgence  is  due  to  youth.  Many  things 
admit  of  an  excuse  then,  which  afterwards  become  unpardona- 
ble. Some  things  may  even  be  graceful  in  youth,  which  if 
not  criminal,  are  at  least  ridiculous  in  persons  of  maturer 
years.  It  is  a  great  trial  of  wisdom  to  make  our  retreat 
from  youth  with  propriety ;  to  assume  the  character  of  man- 
hood, without  exposing  ourselves  to  reproach,  by  an  un- 
seasonable remainder  of  juvenility,  on  the  one  hand,  or  bv 
precise  and  disgusting  formality  on  the  other.  Nature  has 
placed  certain  boundaries,  by  which  she  discriminates  the 
pleasures,  actions,  and  employments  that  are  suited  to  the 
different  stages  of  human  life.  It  becomes  us,  neither  to 
overleap  these  boundaries,  by  a  transition  too  hasty  and  violent, 
nor  to  hover  too  long  on  one  side  of  the  limit,  when  nature 
calls  us  to  pass  over  to  the  other. 

These  are  particularly  two  things  in  which  middle  age  should 
preserve  its  distinction  and  separation  from  youth ;  these  are 
levities  of  behaviour  and  intemperate  indulgence  of  pleasure. 
The  gay  spirits  of  the  young  often  prompt  an  inconsiderate  de- 
gree of  levity,  sometimes  amusing,  sometimes  offensive,  but  for 
which,  though  betraying  them  occasionally  into  serious  dangers, 
their  want  of  experience  may  plead  some  excuse.  A  more 
composed  and  manly  behaviour  is  expected  in  riper  years.  Tho 
affectation  of  youthful  vanities  degrades  the  dignity  of  manhood ; 
even  render  its  manners  less  agreeable;  and  by  awkward 
attempts  to  please,  produces  contempt.  Cheerfulness  is  be- 
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coming  in  every  age.  But  the  proper  cheerful  ness  of  a  man  is 
as  different  from  the  levity  of  the  boy,  as  the  flight  of  the 
eagle  is  from  the  fluttering  of  a  sparrow  in  the  air. 

As  all   un  season  able  returns    to    the  levity  of  youth  ought 
to  be  laid  aside, — an    admonition  which   equally  belongs    to 
both  sexes, — still  more  are  we  to  guard  against  those  intem- 
perate indulgencies  of  pleasure  to  which  the  young  are  unhap- 
pily  prone.     They    open   the  path  to  ruin  in  every  period  of 
our  days.     As  long,  however,  as  their  excesses  are  confined  to 
the  first  stages  of  life,    hope  is  left  that  when  the  fever  of  the 
spirits  shall  abate,  sobriety  may  gain  the  antecedent,  and  wiser 
councils  have  power  to  influence  conduct.    But  after  the  season 
of  youth  is  past,  if  its  intemperate  spirit  remains;    if  instead 
of  listening  to  the  calls  of  honor,  and  binding  attentions  to  the 
cares  and   business  of  men,  the  same  course  of  idleness  and 
sensuality   continues  to  be  pursued,   the  case  becomes  more 
desperate.     A  sad  presumption  arises,  that    long  immaturity 
is  to  prevail ;  and  that  the  pleasures  and  the  passions  of  the 
youth  are  to  sink  and  overwhehnn  the  man.     Difficult,  I  con- 
fess, it  may  prove  to  overcome  the  attachments  which  youthful 
habits  had  for   a   long   while   been  forming.     Hard  at  the 
beginning  is  the  task,  to  impose  on  our  conduct  restraints  which 
are    altogether    unaccustomed    and    new.     But  this  is  a   trial 
which  every  one  must  undergo,  in  entering  on  new  scenes  of 
action  and  new  periods  of  life.     Let  those  who  are  in   this 
situation  bethink  themselves,  that  all   is  now  at  stake.     Their 
character  and  honor,  their  future  success  in  the  world,  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  steps  they   take,    when  they   first 
appear  on  the  stage  of  active  life.     The  world  then   looks  to 
them  with   an  observing  eye.     It  studies  their  behaviour;  and 
interpets  all  their  motions,  as  the  presage  of  the  line  of  future 
conduct  which  thev  mean  to  hold.  Now  therefore  dismiss  your 
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former  trifling  amusements,  and  youthful  pleasures;  blast  not 
the  hopes  which  your  friends  are  willing  to  conceive  of  you. 
Higher  occupations,  more  serious  cares  await  you. 

But  amidst  all  the  bustle  of  the  world,  let  us  not  forget  to 
guard  with  vigilance  against  the  peculiar  dangers  which  attend 
the  period  of  middle  life.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  there  is  no  period  of  man's  age  in 
which  his  virtue  is  not  exposed  to  perils.  Pleasure  lays  its 
snares  for  youth ;  and  after  the  season  of  youthful  follies  is 
past,  other  temptations,  no  less  formidable  to  virtue  presently 
arise.  The  love  of  pleasure  is  succeeded  by  the  passion  for 
interest.  In  this  passion  the  whole  mind  is  too  often  absorbed, 
and  the  change  thereby  induced  on  the  character  is  of  no 
amiable  kind.  Amidst  the  excesses  of  youth,  virtuous  affec- 
tions often  remain.  The  attachments  of  friendship,  the  love 
of  honor,  and  the  warmth  of  sensibility,  give  a  degree  of  lustre 
to  the  character,"and  cover  many  a  failing.  But  interest,  when 
it  becomes  the  ruling  principle,  both  debases  the  mind  and 
corrupts  the  heart.  It  deadens  the  feeling  of  every  thing  that 
is  sublime  or  refined.  It  contracts  the  affections  within  a  nar- 
row circle ;  and  extinguishes  all  those  sparks  of  generosity  and 
tenderness  which  once  glowed  in  the  breast. 

In  proportion  as  worldly  pursuits  multiply,  and  competitions 
rise,  ambition,  jealousy,  and  envy  combine  with  interest  to 
excite  bad  passions,  and  to  increase  the  corruptions  of  the  heart. 
At  first,  perhaps,  it  was  a  man's  intention  to  advance  himself 
in  the  world  by  none  but  fair  and  laudable  means. 

He  retained  for  some  time  an  aversion  to  whatever  appeared 
dishonorable.  But  here  he  is  encountered  by  the  violence  of 
an  enemy.  There  he  is  supplanted  by  the  address  of  a 
rival.  The  pride  of  a  superior  insults  him.  The  ingra- 
titude of  a  friend  provokes  him.  Animosities  ruffle  his  temper? 
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suspicions  pcison  his  mind.  He  finds,  or  he  imagines  he  finds, 
the  artful  and  designing  surrounding  him  on  every  hand.  He 
views  corruption  and  ingenuity  prevailing ;  the  modest  neglected, 
the  forward  and  the  crafty  rising  to  distinction.  Too  easily, 
from  the  example  of  others,  he  learns  that  mystery  of  vice  called 
the  way  of  the  world.  What  he  has  learned,  he  fancies  neces- 
sary to  practice  for  his  own  defence ;  and  of  course  assumes 
that  s-uppfe  and  versatile  character,  which  he  observes  to  be 
frequent,  and  which  often  has  appeared  to  him  successful. 

To  these  and  many  more  dangers  of  the  same  kind  is  the  man 
exposed  who  is  deeply  engaged  in  active  life.  No  small  degree 
of  firm-ness  in  religions  principle,  and  of  constancy  in  virtue, 
is  requisite  to  .prevent  his  being  assimilated  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  carried  away  by  a  "  multitude  of  evil  doers."  Let 
him  therefore  calf  to  mind  those  principles  which  ought  to 
fortify  against  such  temptations  to  vice.  Let  him  often  recol- 
lect that,  whatever  his  station  in  life  may  be,  he  is  a  man,  he  is 
a  Christian.  These  are  the  chief  characters  he  has  to  support; 
characters  superior  far,  if  they  be  supported  with  dignity,  to  any 
of  the  titles  with  which  courts  can  decorate  him;  or  any 
fortune  he  can  amass;  superior  to  all  that  can  be  acquired  in 
the  strife  of  a  busy  world.  Let  him  think,  that  though  it  may 
be  desirable  to  increase  his  opulence,  or  to  advance  his  rank, 
yet  what  he  flight  to  hold  much  more  sacred,  is  to  maintain  his 
integrity  and  honor.  If  these  be  forfeited,  wealth  or  station 
will  have  few  charms  left.  They  will  not  be  able  to  protect 
him  long  from  sinking  into  contempt,  in  the  eye  of  an  observ- 
ing world.  Even  to  his  own  eye  he  will  appear  base  and 
wretched.  Let  not  then  the  affairs  of  the  world  entirely 
engross  his  time  and  thought.  From  that  contagion  which 
he  breathes,  in  the  midst  of  it,  let  him  sometimes  retreat  into 
the  salutary  shade,  consecrated  to  devotion  and  to  wisdom. 
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There,  conversing  seriously  with  his  own  soul,  and  looking  up 
to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  let  him  study  to  calm  those  unquiet 
passions,  and  to  rectify  those  internal  disorders,  which  inter- 
course with  the  world  had  excluded  and  increased. 

While  we  thus  study  to  correct  the  errors,  and  to  provide 
against  the  dangers  which  are  peculiar  to  this  stage  of  life,  let 
us  also  lay  foundation  for  comfort  in  old  age.  That  is  a  period 
which  all  expect;  and  hope  to  see;  and  to  which  amidst  the 
toils  of  the  world  men  sometimes  look  forward,  not  without 
satisfaction,  as  to  the  period  of  retreat  and  rest.  But  let  them 
not  deceive  themselves.  A  joyless  and  dreary  season  it  will 
prove,  if  they  arrive  at  it  with  an  unimproved  and  corrupted 
mind.  For  old  age,  as  for  every  other  thing,  a  certain  prepara- 
tion is  requisite ;  and  that  preparation  consists  chiefly  in  these 
particulars;  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  of  friends,  of 
virtue.  There  is  an  acquisition  of  another  kind,  of  which  it 
is  altogether  needless  to  give  any  recommendation,  that  of 
competency.  But  though  this,  by  many,  will  be  esteemed  a 
more  material  acquisition  than  all  three  I  have  named,  it  may 
be  confidently  pronounced,  that  without  these  other  requisites, 
all  the  wealth  we  can  lay  up  in  store,  will  prove  insufficient 
for  making  our  latter  days  pass  smoothly  away. 

First,  he  who  wishes  to  render  his  old  age  comfortable,  should 
study  betimes  to  enlarge  and  improve  his  mind ;  and  by 
enquiry,  by  reading  and  reflecting,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  useful 
knowledge.  This  will  provide  for  him  a  great  and  noble 
entertainment  when  other  entertainments  leave  him.  If  he 
bring  into  the  solitary  retreat  of  age  a  vacant  and  uninformed 
mind  where  no  knowledge  dawns,  where  no  ideas  rise,  which 
has  nothing  to  feed  upon  within  itself,  many  a  heavy  and  com- 
fortless day  he  must  necessarily  pass.  Next,  when  a  man 
declines  into  the  vale  of  years  he  depends  more  on  the  aid  <>f 
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liis  friends,  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life.  Then  is  the 
time,  when  he  would  especially  wish  to  find  himself  surrounded 
by  some  who  love  and  respect  him ;  who  will  bear  with  his 
infirmities,  relieve  him  of  his  labours,  and  cheer  him  with 
their  society.  Let  him  therefore,  now  in  the  summer  of  his 
days,  while  yet  active  and  flourishing,  by  acts  of  seasonable 
kindness  and  benificence,  insure  that  love,  and  by  upright  and 
honorable  conduct  lay  foundation  for  that  respect,  which  in  old 
age  he  would  wish  to  enjoy. 

In  the  last  place,  let  hinTconsider  a  good  conscience,  peace 
with  God,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  as  the  most  effectual  conso- 
lations he  can  possess,  when  the  evil  days  shall  come,  wherein, 
otherwise,  he  is  likely  to  find  little  pleasure. 

It  is  not  merely  by  transcient  acts  of  devotion  that  such  con- 
solations are  to  be  provided.  The  regular  tenor  of  a  virtuous 
and  pious  life,  spent  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
of  our  station,  will  prove  the  best  preparation  for  old  age,  for 
death,  and  for  immortality. 

From  what  has  been  said,  this  important  deduction  arises, 
that,  the  happiness  of  every  man  depends  more  upon  the  state 
of  his  mind,  than  upon  any  one  external  circumstance ;  nay, 
more  than  all  external  things  put  together.  We  have  seen  that 
inordinate  passions  are  the  great  disturburs  of  life ;  and  that 
unless  we  possess  a  good  conscience,  and  a  well  governed  mind, 
disontent  will  blast  every  enjoyment,  and  the  highest  prosperi- 
ty will  prove  only  disgusised  misery.  Bear  then  this  conclusion 
in  your  minds,  that  the  destruction  of  your  virtue,  is  the 
destruction  of  your  peace. 

"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  govern  it  with  the 
greatest  care,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  In  no 
station,  in  no  period,  think  ourselves  secure  from  the  dangers 
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which  spring  from  our  passions.  Every  age,  find  every  station 
they  beset,  from  youth  to  gray  hairs,  and  from  the  peasant  to 
the  prince. 
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